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Foreword 


The primary object of this book is to relate a per- 
sonal experience. At the same time it seeks to make plain certain 
aspects of Soviet life and Soviet mentality at mid-point in the 
twentieth century. 

I spent sixty-three days in the Soviet Union. In recounting what 
I saw, caught glimpses of, and heard there, I do not pretend to 
present a complete picture of that country’s problems and pe- 
culiarities. What I am bringing back from it are facts, impressions, 
and some documents. 

After serving as foreign correspondent in fifteen countries and 
on all five continents, a professional journalist returning from an 
investigation that has lasted only a few weeks knows all too well 
that he cannot bring back the definitive truths about a foreign 
country and a foreign people observed in such haste. He knows 
also the chief danger of his profession: the danger of setting out 
with preconceived ideas and of using the trip to confirm those 
ideas, whether true or false. 

I did not go to the USSR expecting to find there a heaven or a 
hell. I went with an open mind, consciously seeking to wipe the 
slate clear of my previously acquired conceptions. I was possessed 
by an immense curiosity. I wanted most of all to understand, to 
feel, human beings. 

I was provided with a capital in which I placed great hope. 
Born of Russian parents (who have been naturalized as French 
citizens), I had left Russia at the age of seven. I had a perfect 
knowledge of the Russian language. In addition, I had tried for 
years to keep myself informed—through Russian newspapers and 
books, and also through what few contacts I had been able to 
establish with Soviet citizens—of what was going on in Russia. 

My newspaper, France-Soir, published the journal of my trip 
as I kept it from day to day. I have now collected in a book the 
sum of the knowledge I gained during my travels. I have done this 
because such trips are becoming more and more rare in the times 
in which we live. And the mutual ignorance in which the Western 
World and the world of the Soviets find themselves obliged to 
live at the present day seems to me the greatest menace to peace 
and to the future of mankind. 

Michel Gordey 
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Part One: First Impressions 





Chapter One: The Miraculous Visa 


One morning in March 1950, my telephone rang. I 
took up the receiver and heard a voice with a strong foreign 
accent: 

“Monsieur Gordey?” 

“Speaking.” 

“This is the Soviet Consulate General. Why do you not come 
to see us?” 

“But you told me yourselves, five weeks ago, not to disturb 
you until the visa arrived. I have waited, as you said.” 

“Exactly,” said the Slavic voice. “The visa has arrived. We 
notified the Quai d’Orsay two weeks ago.” 

I almost fell out of my chair; but I forced myself to remain 
calm, and asked when I should come to the Consulate. 

“Tomorrow morning between ten o'clock and noon,” the voice 
said. 

I replaced the phone in its cradle and sat motionless and 
stunned. I had expected no such surprise as this. Five weeks be- 
fore, I had filed my application for a visa with the Soviet Con- 
sulate in the Place Malesherbes in Paris. I had had to produce 
my passport, and along with it a letter from the French Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs confirming my position as an “accredited jour- 
nalist.” The Foreign Office, what was more, had taken three 
weeks to draw up this letter. The French official whose province 
it was had done so only reluctantly, after consulting the Cabinet 
Minister, and had assured me at the same time that there was 
“no chance of obtaining this visa.” 

As for the Soviet Consul who had received me, he had been 
sullen and taciturn. He had looked at my passport, taken some 
notes. Furthermore, he had not received me alone. Beside him 
sat two young men, both silent also, who had looked at me with 
antipathy, especially marked when I specified that I wished to 
do reporting in the USSR over a period of about two months 
for the newspaper France-Soir, which is not exactly celebrated 
for its pro-Communist sympathies. The Consul had nevertheless 
registered the application. But to my question as to how long I 
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should probably have to wait for a decision, he had replied: “I 
do not know. The visa depends on Moscow. It is Moscow that 
will decide. Wait patiently; we will send for you.” 

They had done so. The next day I was received by the same 
Consul as before. This time he was alone, and exceedingly ami- 
able. He verified the statement that the visa had arrived two 
weeks before, and that he had notified such and such an 
official at the Quai d’Orsay, in conformity with the rules of 
diplomatic courtesy. (For reasons best known to itself, the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs had not thought it well to advise me of 
this. ) 

The Consul took up a file, opened it, and said to me, smiling: 
“You presented your application on the 7th of February. It was 
transmitted to Moscow on the 8th. The favorable reply arrived 
on the ist of March. The next day I notified the Quai d'Orsay. 
It is now the 15th of March. The visa is at your disposal.” And 
without a trace of irony he added: “The visa took three weeks 
at Moscow. You know, they have a great deal of work to do; 
that wasn’t too long. . . .” 

Not too long. . . . I could hardly help bursting into laughter 
as I thought of some of my colleagues who had been waiting two 
years for their visas, and as I reflected that I had been applying 
for this one since 1945, without the slightest hope of ever getting 
it. But I said nothing of all that to the Consul, who began to 
give me practical advice about the warm clothing I ought to take 
with me and the itinerary I should follow. I told him I intended 
to go by plane. 

“Ah,” he said, “you are lucky! You will be taking a Soviet 
plane at Warsaw or Prague.” 

I replied that I was very glad of that, but that I had already 
traveled a hundred thousand miles by air. Why then, I asked 
him, was I so “lucky” in taking a Soviet plane? 

“Because our planes never have accidents,” he said. 

“Nevertheless they are machines, driven by men,” I told him 
with a smile. “The machines and the men of all countries are 
fallible.” 

With all the seriousness in the world the Consul repeated: 
“Our planes, the Soviet planes, never have accidents. You are 
fortunate.” 
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Whereupon he stamped the visa number—224.221—on my 
passport and wished me a good journey. In the street I took the 
passport out of my pocket. No, I had not been dreaming; I had 
here the visa of the Soviet Union. And at once a question arose 
in my mind, a question I have been asking myself ever since, and 
one that a great many other people have asked me: Why? Why 
had I obtained this visa after so many years of vain waiting? 
Why had I obtained it in a few weeks, with the minimum of for- 
mality? Why I and not the others, my colleagues who had been 
waiting for such a long time? 

I was, in fact—with the exception of certain colleagues who 
were actual or potential Communists—the first French journalist 
since 1945 to be thus admitted, for a reporting assignment of two 
months, to the most tightly closed country in the world. I have 
never been particularly pro-Soviet or, on the other hand, sys- 
tematically anti-Soviet. In my articles I have always expressed a 
hope for peace, for Russian-American co-operation; but I have 
never approved certain strong-arm tactics that the USSR put into 
practice after the war, in Europe and elsewhere. Why, then, had 
I been granted this visa? 

I have not found the answer to this question, either during or 
since my travels in the USSR. At one moment I believed that 
the Russians had authorized my reporting in order to give me 
the opportunity of obtaining, in Moscow, one of those written 
interviews with Stalin which provoke periodical sensations in the 
press of the world. I told myself that perhaps Stalin, in the 
spring of 1950, did not wish to make a declaration to an Ameri- 
can journalist and preferred to grant an interview to a French 
correspondent. In Moscow I drew up some questions, handed 
them in to the proper quarter, and waited. I never received any 
reply. This, then, could not have been the motive for my visa. 

After weighing everything, I have come to believe that my 
visa was an experiment: the experiment of admitting a “bour- 
geois” journalist who did not have the reputation of being a 
Red-baiter, and who seemed to be an advocate of international 
understanding and co-operation. The Moscow authorities, up 
to a point, would facilitate this journalist's work: they would 
show him what they wanted him to see; they would keep him, 
nevertheless, from probing into certain other aspects of Soviet 
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life. They would then see the result of this experiment. Would 
raising the barrier be preferable, for once, to secrecy and silence? 
And if so, might not similar experiments be tried out, with the 
most extreme caution? 

This is the only explanation of my miraculous visa that I can 
come to. In the interests of that genuine information which is 
the foundation of peace, I hope that in the future the USSR will 
open its gates much more widely. It will be readily agreed that 
the number of foreign correspondents in Moscow is hardly pro- 
portionate to the extent of the USSR and its importance in the 
world. It must be recorded also that, for some time past, the 
Western countries have been following the Soviet example in 
closing their doors strictly against Soviet journalists. Of this “war 
of visas,” peace is the first victim. For the chasm between the 
two worlds is being cut deeper and deeper, in large part because 
of the lack of genuine information on both sides; in part also be- 
cause of the rigorous—and stupid—Soviet censorship. 

I had the exceptional good fortune to cross this chasm, in 
complete ignorance of why this good fortune was offered to me. 
The fact remains that, in possession of my visa, I did go to the 
USSR. I saw the human beings who live there—saw them and 
heard them. I strove with all my might to understand them, in 
spite of the obstacles that loomed up at every moment on my 
road. I hope that many other non-Communist journalists and 
authors may be able soon to make the same trip. 

The formalities necessary to my departure took up another 
fortnight. I had to get a Polish transit visa, reserve seats on 
planes, arrange for the transfer of the funds to meet my expenses 
in the USSR. During those last days in Paris I was continually 
asking myself whether I was going to be able to pierce the Soviet 
mystery. And, after all, was there really a mystery? The essential 
questions I wanted to solve were concerned with men more than 

*Two Western journalists were admitted to the USSR in 1949: one 
French and one American, both under the right of reciprocity which 
Moscow demanded for its own journalists. In 1950, several months after 
my departure, the USSR granted an entrance visa to the English corre- 
spondent of the Kemsley chain, a group of important conservative papers 
in Great Britain and the Dominions. Thus in two years the Soviet Union 
admitted four non-Communist journalists to its territory. Finally, at the 


beginning of 1951, eight non-Communist foreign correspondents remained 
in Moscow: five American, two French, and one English. 
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with institutions or material phenomena. Were the people of the 
Soviet Union happy or unhappy, free men or slaves? How did 
they live? Did they want peace or war? How did they see the 
outside world? I would look for the answers to those questions, 
which interested me much more than the Russian atomic bomb 
or the huge factories of which Soviet propaganda constantly 
prated. In the USSR living men would be the chief object of my 
journey. And my Russian origin, my knowledge of the language 
and of Russian life, must help me in my exploration. 

In this state of mind, on the goth of March 1950, I took off 
from Le Bourget on the plane that set me down five hours later 
at Warsaw. On the morning of the next day, at the airport of the 
Polish capital, I waited for the hour of departure of the Soviet 
plane from Warsaw to Moscow. 


Chapter Two: Arrival in the Soviet Union 


“Passengers for Moscow, please pass into the out- 
going waiting-room!” 

This announcement was made in three languages—English, 
Polish, and Russian—at the Warsaw airport where I had been 
since eight a.m. It was now nine. The customary formalities of a 
plane’s departure had been gone through with a swiftness sur- 
prising to anyone acquainted with the normal sluggishness of 
Polish officials. The customs inspectors, having seen my Soviet 
visa, had hardly opened my bags. I found myself in the waiting- 
room along with a Polish captain in uniform, and I waited. 

After another ten minutes, the door opened and two Polish 
soldiers, saluting very politely, escorted us to the Warsaw-Moscow 
plane. It was a twin-motored plane, all silvery, bearing the mark 
“Aeroflot” (Soviet state aviation line), and the four letters for 
U.S.S.R., in Russian C.C.C.P. 

In the cabin there were already seven Soviet passengers who 
had been ushered aboard before us: five civilians, a soldier, and a 
sick woman who had been brought on a stretcher from Berlin. 
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There was no stewardess, and the members of the crew scarcely 
concerned themselves, all the way to Moscow, with the well- 
being or the good humor of the passengers. I was to learn later 
that neither meals nor drinks are served in the Soviets’ commer- 
cial planes. The passengers are left to their own resources. If 
they are ill or cold, it can’t be helped; they will arrive at their 
destination just the same. The capitalist countries’ idea of “com- 
fort” has not yet been adopted by all the Soviet Union’s means of 
transport. 

Silence reigned in the passengers’ cabin—a silence not to be 
broken until the plane made its first landing on Soviet territory. 
My neighbor, a man in his fifties, clad in a blue double-breasted 
suit, with a very sober necktie, cast his eyes rapidly over me, set 
me down easily, no doubt, as a “Westerner,” took a Soviet news- 
paper out of his pocket, and remained silent. He never spoke a 
word to me during the entire trip. 

The plane left the ground, climbed to six thousand feet and 
flew over a flat countryside, a vast plain where the last of the 
winters snow huddled beside the little wooden houses, and 
where it was scarcely possible to note the difference between the 
Poland we were leaving and the USSR toward which we flew. 
Two and a half hours of a flight without incident, two and a half 
hours of a silence as monotonous as the plain I saw out of the 
portholes. . . 

Suddenly we were descending; a sharp wing turn, and we 
landed on an airfield bordered with huts and hangars. This first 
port-of-call was Minsk, the capital of Byelorussia, one of the six- 
teen republics of the Soviet Union. Minsk suffered terribly dur- 
ing the war and the occupation, and I could see, from far away, 
the town’s ruins and calcined walls. But I also saw huge blocks 
of large white buildings, some already completed and others still 
in course of construction. 

I was on Soviet territory now. 

The door of the cabin opened and four men came in. They 
wore long winter overcoats belted tight at the waist, green or 
dark-blue caps, and those black Russian boots I was going to see 
during all the rest of my trip. 

“Your passports, citizens,” one of them said in Russian. 
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He took mine and scrutinized at length first my photograph, 
then my face, and after that the Soviet visa. 

“It will be returned to you presently,” he said very politely. 
“Kindly remain here for the examination of your luggage.” 

There was the same scrutiny, the same remark, for the Polish 
officer. The other passengers, all Russians, were invited to step 
down from the plane; porters carried their bags toward the air- 
port buildings, where they went through a separate customs ex- 
amination. 

The Pole and I remained in our seats for a quarter of an hour. 
As nobody came, and it was very cold in the plane, we took it 
upon ourselves to go out and smoke a cigarette, walking around 
the machine. Several mechanics were buzzing near the plane, 
along with three plump blonde girls with woolen scarfs knotted 
about their heads and the same heavy boots that everybody here 
seemed to be wearing; they were laughing and joking among 
themselves. The men all around never left off smoking while the 
gasoline tanks were being filled. 

At the end of half an hour three customs inspectors in dark- 
blue uniforms came to look for us. One of the inspectors asked 
me to point out my bags. He opened them one after another 
and peered into them—for no longer than would have been 
taken at a French customs office. 

He reached my leather briefcase, with books, newspapers and 
magazines, documents. And now the examination became more 
searching. 

I had in my briefcase fourteen papers and magazines, French 
and American, from Figaro to L’'Humanité, with the American 
Life among them, which I had bought before leaving Paris. The 
customs inspector studied them for a long time and at last re- 
moved them from my briefcase. 

“And there, what is that?” he demanded, pointing to a white 
envelope. 

“Those are photographs of my wife,” I answered. I had about 
twenty snapshots of her in the envelope. 

“Kindly show them to me,” said the inspector. 

He gravely scrutinized them, one after another, than gave 
them back to me. 
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“You've seen that all the pictures are of the same woman,” I 
said to him jokingly. 

“Yes,” he replied, as gravely as before. Then he continued: 
“And that—what is that?” 

“That is a little envelope with my visiting-cards.” 

“Kindly show them to me.” 

He opened the little envelope and closely examined some fifty 
cards I had there; he looked at them one after another, then re- 
placed them in the envelope and gave it back to me. This con- 
cluded the examination of the briefcase. 

“I will tell you in a few minutes what we will do with your 
periodicals,” he announced. 

While this was going on, an officer in a green cap had ex- 
amined my passport all over again and then had handed it over 
to another customs inspector whose business it was to check on 
money. The latter had filled in an official blank with a list of the 
foreign moneys I had on me (a formality similar to that under- 
gone by foreigners coming into France). 

These operations, lasting about a quarter of an hour, were 
carried on in an atmosphere of cold politeness and taciturnity. 
Another quarter of an hour passed; then a customs official came 
to tell me that my foreign newspapers and magazines would be 
returned to me in Moscow, along with my passport. 

Later the Russian passengers returned from their customs 
examination, which apparently had been still longer and more 
detailed. The porters, who wore long white aprons, brought back 
their valises. Two officers in gray fur headgear got into the plane. 
We left the ground again, and were off toward Moscow. 

My neighbor continued to read his newspaper in silence. The 
other passengers had become more talkative; now they talked 
and joked among themselves. The countryside beneath us was 
always the same: snow, pine trees, plains, streams covered with 
ice. After two hours of flying we came down at the airport of 
Vnoukovo, twenty miles from Moscow. 

As we landed, an ambulance was waiting to take the sick 
woman away. A man in a fur hat who was standing at the foot 
of the landing-step addressed me in French: 

“Are you Monsieur Gordey?” 

“Yes, I am.” 
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“I represent Intourist” (the official tourist organization for for- 
eigners in the USSR), “and I have come to meet you on your 
arrival. Should a car be ordered for you?” 

“No,” I said. “I think a car from the French Embassy is com- 
ing to get me.” 

“In that case, will you kindly follow me?” 

The man escorted me to a clean and spacious waiting-room, 
with leather furniture, a bouquet of flowers on a table, and a 
large portrait of Stalin on one of the walls. He telephoned, in 
my presence, to the French Embassy and learned that a car had 
already left for the airport. 

At the end of five minutes I was called to the customs office. 
A uniformed official gave me a receipt for the fourteen news- 
papers and magazines that had been taken from me at Minsk, 
and assured me that in forty-eight hours I should be able to re- 
trieve them at the central customs office in Moscow. (All these 
publications, including the Figaro and L’Humanité, were indeed 
delivered to me two days later.) My passport was also restored to 
me, and I remained seated in the waiting-room reserved for 
foreigners while the man from Intourist sought, amiably, to enter 
into conversation. 

“We can speak in Russian,” I said to him—to his relief. 

He asked me some questions about France: What was the 
standard of living? Were wages high? Was there unemployment? 
Were there many Americans in France? 

I asked him the same questions about his country, and he ex- 
plained to me that prices had been lowered thirty per cent a 
month ago, that wages had remained the same—and that there 
were not many Americans in the USSR. “Not many French 
either,” he said in reply to my question; “but from time to time I 
see some arriving here at the airport.” 

Our conversation, though perfunctory, was at once polite and 
cautious on both sides. For him, obviously, I was a man from a 
far-off world, unknown and even hostile. For me, this man was 
the first Soviet citizen with whom I could converse in the USSR; 
and I hardly knew how to speak to him, though I spoke his 
language as fluently as he did. 

The Embassy car arrived, bringing to an end our cautious con- 
versation. I took leave of the man from Intourist. We sped along 
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a broad asphalt road, on which we met few other vehicles. We 
kept passing little villages with old-fashioned izbas—small 
wooden houses with carved and decorated casements. I saw 
women in gray felt boots, with scarves knotted around their 
heads; warmly dressed children who waved their hands as they 
watched us passing; little churches with gilded onion-shaped 
domes. Then the houses began to come closer together; the izbas 
disappeared and gave place to large brick apartment buildings; 
smoking factory chimneys made their appearance. We were in 
the outskirts of the city, and then in the city itself. This was 
Moscow, 1950, into which I made my entrance in the twilight of 
a cold winter day. 


Chapter Three: The First Evening in Moscow 


First impressions—are they always correct? Moscow 
surprised me with its look of a large modern capital, its broad 
avenues paved with asphalt and brilliantly lighted. Through the 
window of my car I saw the shops glide by, their huge show win- 
dows brightly lit; red and yellow motor-buses surprisingly like 
those of New York; blue trolley-buses. I saw densely crowded 
sidewalks, automobile headlights reflected on the roadway, red 
and green traffic lights, militzioners (police officers) dressed in 
long dark-blue cloaks and gray fur caps. . . . 

But here was a sight that I had seen nowhere else: the Krem- 
lin, a fortress city in the very center of Moscow, encircled by 
its high red-brick walls, with its pointed turrets, the rounded 
golden domes of its churches, and the thousand windows of its 
white government buildings. We crossed an enormous bridge, 
passing over a wide river—the Moskva—and began to roll along 
broad boulevards. Then there was a succession of vast squares, 
each as large as the Place de la Concorde in Paris. 

The car came to a stop before a big reddish building that bore 
a sign, in Latin and Russian letters: “Intourist. Hotel National.” 
A porter in blue, rather threadbare livery and gold braid hurried 


out to the automobile. Here a room had been reserved or, rather, 
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assigned to me by that Intourist whose representative had already 
welcomed me at the airport. I was later to learn that the Na- 
tional is, on principle, set apart for distinguished foreign guests 
and delegations. I do not know why I should have been officially 
placed in this super-category. The other foreign correspondents, 
the “permanents” in Moscow, have no better accommodation 
than the Hotel Metropole (also operated by Intourist), which is 
much less luxurious and rather badly kept. 

There were two women waiting for me in the foyer. One was 
the “administrator” (that is, the manager) of the hotel; the 
other was the head of the Intourist office in the National. They 
expressed surprise on discovering that I spoke their language flu- 
ently. I was presented to a young man with a shy, morose face, 
who was dressed in a black suit and wore shell-rimmed glasses. 

“Comrade Popov was to have been your interpreter, but since 
you speak Russian he will simply serve you as guide in all your 
undertakings and visits. He is entirely at your disposal.” 

I shook hands with Comrade Popov, who bowed in silence. 

After that I got into the elevator, whose operator was also in 
livery. On the third floor two chambermaids in white aprons and 
caps opened the door of my room. The luggage porter was stand- 
ing beside my valises, waiting for his tip, and he thanked me 
effusively. One would have thought that nothing had been 
changed in this hotel since the days when rich merchants and 
foreign noblemen stopped here, before the Revolution. A glance 
around my room made me feel that I had indeed been taken for 
a foreign nobleman. 

It was enormous, with gilded furniture, porcelain vases, an 
Oriental carpet, three tables in Empire style, an ultramodern 
bathroom. It was a museum rather than a hotel room. I felt that 
my budget could not support these splendors, and went down 
to the office at once to ask for more modest quarters. 

“We have a proverb in France: “The bride is too beautiful,’ 
which applies to the room you have reserved for me,” I began. 
“I am not used to such expensive apartments.” 

“We have given you a comparatively ordinary room,” the 
woman manager responded. “It costs only fifty rubles a day” 
(about $12.50). “Besides, a room without bath would cost you 
thirty-five rubles, and we have none at present.” 
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I had as yet, on that first evening, no understanding of the 
relative scale of Soviet prices. I learned later that the price of my 
room per day was equivalent to the monthly rent paid by a 
Soviet citizen for an average furnished room in a Moscow apart- 
ment. As for the “ordinary” quality of my abode, I think the 
manager wanted to boast a little: a month later Trygve Lie, 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, during his sojourn in 
Moscow, was given a room exactly like mine, in the same hotel. 

I stayed perforce where I had been put. My “ordinary apart- 
ment” possessed two immense windows; I had a magnificent view 
of the Kremlin, the Red Square, Lenin’s tomb, and, farther 
away, the Cathedral of St. Basil, many-colored like a child’s toy. 

I went down alone to the hotel restaurant, which was open, a 
sign informed me, until three o'clock in the morning. Here again 
were men in gold braid in the cloakroom, and waitresses in black 
dresses, with blue aprons and caps. The great hall with its em- 
bossed ceiling bore witness to past glories. At the end of the 
room a dance orchestra was sending out an infernal din, but no 
jazz. 

I gave my order to a young waitress who was very much in a 
hurry. A good half-hour passed before she brought me the first 
course. It took another half-hour for the meat to appear. I waited 
twenty minutes more for the dessert, and as long for the coffee— 
which, besides, was very bad, tasting of chicory. The waitress 
took another half-hour to bring the check, and pocketed my tip 
as a matter of course. I had spent two full hours in getting my 
meal—my first initiation into the idea of time in Russia. But I 
had also been able to observe my neighbors at leisure. 

Except for one table of South Americans, I saw only Russians 
around me. This Intourist restaurant, as I was later to learn, is 
far from being the most expensive in Moscow. It makes a prac- 
tice of charging average prices, and its Soviet clientele is equally 
average. It is a very good second-class restaurant, rather in vogue 
because of its orchestra and its handsome appointments. 

To judge by their clothes and their table manners, the Rus- 
sians sitting near me belonged to greatly diverse levels of society. 
I noticed many soldiers: many tables were occupied by officers in 
very becoming tunics of khaki or dark blue, their chests covered 
with decorations, their black boots well polished, their trousers 
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peg-topped, many of their skulls close-shaven or bald. The civil- 
ians were of all kinds. There were workmen without coats or 
ties, with hands blackened by labor; and there were intellectuals 
dressed like middle-class Parisians, with stiff collars, ties, and 
double-breasted suits (but the cut of their clothes was very differ- 
ent from ours). There were women in long dresses, with lines 
quite unlike those of Paris (for here the “elegant” gowns are 
shaped like sacks and fall straight from the shoulders without 
being caught in at the waist); and there were also girl students 
and young working women in simple cotton blouses and very 
short skirts. I noticed on this first night—and I found daily con- 
firmation of it thereafter—that clothes have ceased to play a so- 
cial role in this country. There are people who “dress up,” and 
others who pay no attention to such things or to whom dressing 
up would be impossible. But plain and inexpensive clothing 
never provokes a glance of surprise or condescension, and can 
in no case serve as a ground for excluding people from restau- 
rants, theaters, or dance halls. 

This night at the National all the people about me were 
laughing, arguing in loud tones, eating and (especially) drinking 
much more than I was, and protesting in vain against the slow- 
ness of the service. Some of them were singing in chorus. Others 
got up from time to time to dance on the floor, where couples 
old and young were following the sound of a noisy orchestra, 
which transposed Russian airs into fox-trot or tango rhythms. 
Accordions were dominant in this din. The most popular melody 
seemed to be The Blue Danube; Valencia, which had known a 
certain vogue in Paris and New York around 1924, was also in 
demand. During the two hours I spent in the restaurant I did not 
hear one jazz air. I looked about me—and I was looked at—with 
curiosity. I caught glances that showed quite clearly that the 
Russians had already recognized me as a foreigner by my clothes. 
The restaurant was crowded; the diners showed no sign of con- 
sidering expense; the atmosphere was gay; strangers would come 
and sit down at tables already occupied. But no one came to sit 
at my table, though it was large enough. 

The waitress said to me: “Spasibo, gospodin (Thank you, 
sir),” when I paid the check. I had heard her say “tovarich 
(comrade )” to all my neighbors. She, too, then, had ticketed me 
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immediately. For her, as for the others, I was at first glance a 
“bourgeois,” a capitalist, a “Westerner,” probably a client of the 
Hotel National—a “sir.” (The word gospodin has been absent 
from the vocabulary the Russians make use of among themselves, 
in their “classless society,” ever since the Revolution of 1917.) In 
the weeks that followed, it was by this word that the Soviet peo- 
ple addressed me, in this way letting me know that they saw in 
me a foreigner, probably an “imperialist,” in any case not one 
of themselves, their allies, or their friends. 

When my dinner was finished, I went out into the street. I 
was alone for the first time in the center of Moscow: four vast 
squares (among them the famous Red Square) joined by ave- 
nues so spacious that the motorcars seemed a bit lost in them. 
Moving at high speed in two or three ordered lanes, the auto- 
mobiles did not stop blowing their horns, even late at night. 
There was less traffic than in New York or Paris, but most of 
the cars were Russian—and entirely new. They were strangely 
like the cars of familiar Western make: Packard, Ford, Opel, or 
Renault. 

It was dark now. The shop fronts remained brilliantly lighted, 
but only the stores that sold food—the gastronomes—were open. 
Piled up in their windows I saw loaves of bread, hams, pats of 
butter, fish, fruits—all made of plastic and painted in lifelike 
colors. 

Dense throngs of people were still abroad. The crowd was 
warmly dressed and well shod, a little gray and lusterless under 
the bright glare of the street lights. There were a great many 
women with scarves of gray or white wool on their heads; there 
were a few fur coats; men wore fur caps or hats; it was still 
rather cold, and women’s head-coverings of fur were also 
numerous. 

Except for the Russian I heard all around me, except for those 
warm winter clothes at the end of March, I might have believed 
myself in any large capital anywhere in the world. The center of 
Moscow seems like the large cities of the West. 

But only until one finds oneself on the Red Square. Naturally 
I directed my footsteps there in the course of this first night 
stroll. And now I was in the center of the old and the new city, 
the landmark of Holy Russia and of the Soviet Union. The 
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Kremlin, which I had first glimpsed in the dusk, was now flood- 
lighted. Its crenelated walls, its pointed turrets topped by lumi- 
nous red stars, had an air of ancient days and of enchantment. 
In this fairy landscape Lenin’s tomb, a massive rectangle of red 
and black granite, was faced by the Cathedral of St. Basil, whose 
graceful domes and curiously shaped turrets offered the sheen of 
their colors to the moonlight. 

Behind the ramparts of the Kremlin the white government 
buildings still had lighted windows. It was almost midnight, but 
people work late in Russia—on into the early morning hours. 
Thus, after the slowness of the restaurant service, I received my 
second lesson in the Soviet concept of time. 

I walked along the wall girdling the Kremlin and reached the 
big central gate, opening on an arch that discloses the interior of 
this ancient fortress. Several militzioners and about ten officers 
and soldiers of the MVD (Ministry of Internal Security) were 
standing guard before the gate. 

Suddenly bells clanged violently at the main gate. The traffic 
lights turned red. The policemen halted the cars, as well as the 
pedestrians about to cross the deserted square. Two long black 
limousines, with lowered blinds, came out at high speed and 
swerved off to the right at fifty miles an hour. 

This took no more than fifteen seconds. The green light came 
on again at the main gate. Traffic was allowed to move as usual. 
The square was calm and peaceful once more. Had that been 
Stalin? Molotov? Or Malenkov? Or another of the directing 
minds that had been working within the secrecy of these walls? I 
spent some time musing over this swift, mysterious vision in the 
cold night. 

I went back on foot toward my hotel. Passers-by kept casting 
curious glances at me. After some minutes I understood. I was 
probably the only person in Moscow who was walking in the 
streets bareheaded. Here that “isn’t done.” In winter everybody 
goes muffled up and has his head covered. Two girls called out 
gaily: “It’s dangerous to go walking without a hat, comrade!” 
Then they ran away, laughing. 

The streets were almost empty now: few cars, few passers-by. 
Near my hotel two men were gravely discussing the merits and 
weak points of a machine tool. A couple of drunks were singing 
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a Russian tune under the amused eye of the imperturbable mili- 
tiaman who stood guard day and night in front of the National. 
Three plump girls in felt boots and long white overalls were 
sweeping and watering the square. 

The strokes of midnight sounded slowly from the great tower 
of the Kremlin. Entering the foyer of the hotel, I heard the same 
carillon on the radio in the reception office. Scarcely had the 
twelfth stroke died away in space when the loud-speaker gave 
forth the solemn notes of the Soviet hymn. Since the war the 
International has no-longer been the official song of the USSR, 
and Radio Moscow no longer broadcasts the melody to all the 
world. 

So ended my first evening in Moscow: a two-hour promenade, 
at night and alone. No one had followed me in the street. 


Chapter Four: Barriers, Visible and Invisible 


My first fortnight in Moscow was spent in long 
walks through the streets and in visits to theaters, museums, ex- 
hibitions, and shops. From the first morning I became aware that 
as a foreign journalist—or even just as a foreigner—I was strictly 
limited in my activities and initiatives. To be sure, I enjoyed 
complete freedom of movement in Moscow itself. I was never 
followed by anyone during my strolls. But certain barriers, visi- 
ble or invisible, severely limited me. I did not discover these 
barriers all at once; their contours took on precision as the days 
passed. 

Yet I was not subjected to any actual police surveillance. The 
first morning, when I called at the Intourist office in my hotel, 
I found myself in the presence of three young women and one 
older one, the head of the office, who had already greeted me on 
my arrival. She began by asking me for six identification photo- 
graphs and made me sign three copies of a long questionnaire. 
In filling this in, she made me submit to a thorough examina- 
tion. I gave my family name, first name, date and place of birth, 
profession, and nationality. So far this was the normal informa- 
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tion that is set down on the record slip of any European hotel. 
But the interrogation did not stop there. 

“Have you lived in the USSR previously?” 

“No—not since I was seven years old, when I left this country 
with my. parents.” 

“You never returned, up to 1950?” 

“No.” 

“Where are your parents?” 

“In France.” 

“What are their names? What are their ages? Where were they 
born? What is their nationality? Where do they live at the pres- 
ent time?” 

I replied in detail to all these questions. 

My interlocutor’s gaze became harder, more suspicious. 

“Have you any family in the USSR?” 

“No.” 

“Nobody?” 

“No, I tell you.” 

“Are you married? What is your wife’s name? How old is she? 
Where is she living? What is her nationality?” 

Patiently I answered all these questions. Then she asked me a 
good dozen more. All my answers were set down in triplicate on 
the long sheets of paper I had already signed. This procedure 
took fully half an hour. In short, I now had to go through the 
routine that in other countries precedes the delivery of a visa. 
The Soviet Consulate in Paris had omitted any detailed interro- 
gation. They were making up for it now. This examination, this 
“interview” by the head of the Intourist office, was the only po- 
lice formality that was imposed on me during my stay in Moscow. 
This same office, moreover, took care of negotiations with the 
Police Department for my residence permit, my travel permits, 
my exit visa, and so on. The only displeasing feature was the fact 
that, during almost the whole of my stay in the USSR, Intourist 
kept my French passport, and even my Soviet identity card 
(which was delivered to me later on). I was able to regain these 
papers only in quite exceptional circumstances, and for reasons 
deemed sufficient by the officials of this bureau; and every time 
that they were given back to me they were unfailingly demanded 
again that same evening or, at the latest, the next day. 
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One day, annoyed by this rigamarole and full of the Western 
notion that one has a right to keep one’s passport and documents 
in one’s own possession, I said to the blonde office chief: “See 
here, why are you always taking back my passport? Do you think 
you are keeping a check on me in this absurd fashion? In that 
case, I'll tell you here and now that whenever I really have need 
of it I can very easily get another one prepared for me at the 
French Embassy.” 

My interlocutor blinked and after a short silence answered: 
“Gospodin Gordey, I don’t know why you are getting nervous. 
You really don’t need your passport. And if we keep it, it is so 
that you may avoid having to go through a whole succession of 
formalities, which would waste your time.” 

In actual fact she was telling the truth. But at the same time 
she seemed utterly unable to understand that Western conven- 
tions in these matters should differ from her own. Little by little 
I ceased to worry about going around Moscow without identifica- 
tion papers. Nobody ever asked for them in the USSR except 
when I arrived at Intourist hotels in other cities. Each time I had 
to go through the same examination in detail, hand over six 
more photographs, and surrender possession of my passport until 
the time of my departure from the hotel in question. 

What were the “barriers” mentioned that sometimes got in my 
way? Even at the hotel my comings and goings as well as my visi- 
tors were watched, very discreetly, by the “floor superintendent,” 
a middle-aged woman, always on the alert, to whom I had to 
hand over my key whenever I left my room and from whom I 
had to ask for it when I returned. When, under altogether excep- 
tional circumstances, a Soviet citizen came to call on a foreign 
client of the hotel, this guardian would ask him for his identifica- 
tion papers and would take good note of them. Beyond this she 
was ostensibly in charge of the chambermaids on that floor. If 
these girls came into my room while I was there, they always left 
the door open and refrained from talking to me; they replied in 
monosyllables to any questions I might ask them and as soon as 
possible ran away at top speed. They clearly had very strict in- 
structions not to talk to foreign visitors. Yet I often saw them in 
long conversations with Soviet patrons who were stopping at the 
hotel. 
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Anyway, this surveillance, besides being very discreet, could de- 
termine only the times of my departure from the hotel and my 
return to it. Once I had stepped outside the National, what could 
I do? I could stroll about the city night and day. I could attend 
plays, movies, concerts, and exhibitions and visit museums. I 
could go into all the shops. I could call on foreign friends who 
were living in another Intourist hotel, or in an embassy or lega- 
tion, or in one of the few apartments occupied by foreigners in 
Moscow. (In front of every one of these apartment houses, as in 
front of the hotels set aside for foreigners and in front of all the 
embassies and legations, militzioners are on guard night and day. 
They stand watch over the entrances to these buildings, and 
their presence alone suffices to keep Russian visitors away. When 
a foreigner visits his own embassy or that of another country, 
moreover, the militzioner on duty sends word, by telephone, of 
his arrival and departure; he does this without constraint or con- 
cealment, his service telephone being usually installed in the wall 
of the opposite house. ) 

The barrier (which I shall call “visible”) that limits the activ- 
ities of a foreigner in the USSR consists in the fact that access to 
every public institution, every state service or establishment, is 
denied him. At the entrance to every public administrative office 
there is a sentry and a desk for propuski (permits). A foreigner 
can obtain a permit only if he has preliminary authorization 
from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. This situation results from 
a law, promulgated in 1947, forbidding Soviet citizens in govern- 
ment service to have oral or written contact with anyone under 
foreign jurisdiction except when it is authorized by the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. Thus when, at the beginning of my visit, I 
wanted to make a tour of the University of Moscow, to imspect 
the Lenin Library (one of the richest in the world), to attend a 
free medical consultation or visit a big newspaper, it was by defi- 
nition impossible, since practically all Soviet activities are gov- 
ernment-organized. In order to visit a school, a kindergarten, a 
publishing house, not to speak of a factory or a collective farm, 
I would have to procure the preliminary blessing of the MID 
(Ministry of Foreign Affairs). That is why my field of vision was 
so limited during my first fortnight in Moscow. That is also why 
the police do not need to dog the footsteps of those privileged 
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few who have by miracle obtained the Soviet visa; they have no 
chance of penetrating where it is not desired they should go. 

But there is also an invisible barrier, which operates just as 
effectively as the legal one. This barrier revealed itself more and 
more clearly as the days passed. I had come to the USSR with the 
desire, above all, to meet and to understand its citizens. From my 
first days, I kept trying to enter into conversation with strangers. 
My attempts were numerous and hardly ever successful. Only a 
few times (which I shall describe later) did my conversational 
advances fare better than the first such attempt. 

It was my first Sunday in Moscow. I had gone for lunch to a 
little stolovaya—a kind of popular restaurant, relatively cheap— 
in Gorki Street, the capital’s principal thoroughfare. All the ta- 
bles were occupied, but at one of them, where three young men 
were sitting, there was an empty place. I had already learned that 
in Moscow one simply sits down in a vacant seat without asking 
permission of the other people at the table. So I sat down with 
the three young men, who seemed to be students. 

They smiled at me and welcomed me politely. I called the wait- 
ress, and they became aware that I spoke Russian like them- 
selves. While I was giving my order, I noted that my three neigh- 
bors were regarding me fixedly out of the comers of their eyes. 
My tie, my shirt, my wrist-watch, the cut of my suit—they had 
already seen that I was a foreigner. 

Some insignificant utterances followed. 

“The beer is not good,” one of them said. 

“I always prefer vodka myself. It never disappoints you,” said 
the second. 

The third passed me the salt. “Do you live in Moscow?” he 
asked. 

“No,” I said. “I am French.” 

There were amazed looks, then a long silence. It seemed as if 
a coat of ice had closed around us. Yet at the next table the peo- 
ple were laughing and joking. They, too, had just made the ac- 
quaintance of their neighbors, but they did not distrust one an- 
other: they were all Russians. 

I made a counter-inquiry: “And you? Do you live in Moscow?” 

Silence. They did not address any further word to me. They 
scarcely spoke among themselves. During the meal they were al- 
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ways polite, passing me, occasionally, a plate or a knife. They 
were not hostile; but as I bent over my food, I felt that they 
were observing me, as a possible enemy, or anyway as a creature 
strange to them. The ice had begun to form, not when I had said 
I was French, but from the moment when they noticed my 
clothing. 

For more than an hour and a half (this is the normal tempo 
of Russian restaurants, even ordinary ones), an embarrassed si- 
lence reigned over our table. When IJ got up to go, my compan- 
ions bowed and said good-by with the same politeness they had 
shown on my arrival. From the cloakroom, where I was getting 
my overcoat, I cast a last look about the crowded restaurant: it 
was filled with laughter, loud-voiced conversation, general hub- 
bub. My three table companions had plunged into animated con- 
versation; they were gesticulating and laughing like the rest. 

That same Sunday, and on the days following, in the Moscow 
subway I tried in vain to talk with fellow passengers who were 
strangers to me. I would begin by saying that I had just arrived 
in Moscow, that I was not acquainted with the city, that I wished 
to visit such and such a park or go to such and such a railroad 
station. No use. The people would look at me sideways and fall 
into embarrassed silence, merely saying to me: “It’s the third 
stop,” or “Why don’t you ask a policeman? He will tell you what 
you want to know.” 

In the weeks that followed I continually returned to the attack. 
At the theater, in the public parks or the shops, even in the mu- 
seums, I attempted conversation with strangers. The result was 
always the same: a polite and brief reply to my first question, 
then an embarrassed or mistrustful look, then silence. During my 
entire stay I did not succeed—except for unusual cases that I will 
take up in later chapters—in making the acquaintance of the 
“average” Russians, either by talking with them freely and spon- 
taneously or by official arrangement. And this was the worst of 
the invisible barriers, the one, anyway, from which I suffered the 
most and which made me most indignant. 

Obviously, I do not mean that I was unable to speak to any 
Soviet citizen. In the course of the “official” visits that were or- 
ganized for me by the authorities, I was able to converse with in- 
dustrial workers and intellectuals, and with men and women who 
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were specialists in one or another branch of activity that inter- 
ested me. But at these talks a guide from Intourist was always 
present—a witness completely mute but very attentive. The peo- 
ple I talked with, carefully selected in advance, knew as well as I 
did that this guide was performing certain duties of surveillance, 
since I spoke Russian perfectly and he had, in consequence, no 
interpreter’s part to play. There could be nothing spontaneous 
about these “official” interviews under such conditions. Human 
warmth and confidence never showed themselves. During most of 
these arranged visits, moreover, I had to do, not with one person, 
but with a group, whose members, in some degree, acted as 
checks on one another. Many of those visits and talks were never- 
theless of the greatest interest. Yet always I felt the invisible bar- 
rier. Perhaps my Western sensitiveness caused me to exaggerate 
these obstacles. Perhaps my preference, as a foreign correspond- 
ent, for talking with ordinary citizens rather than officials made 
me chafe unduly under these restraints. The barriers that sepa- 
rated me from my human kind caused me more disappointment 
and grief than the barbed wire that encircles all Soviet factories. 
I would gladly have given up seeing the most highly developed 
industrial establishment to spend one evening with a Soviet fam- 
ily. As a matter of fact, I was not obliged to make such a choice; 
that dilemma did not arise to torture me. For I could not see the 
factories in question, and I was never admitted to the free inti- 
macy of any Comrade Ivanov’s home. 

Yet I knew enough about Russian customs and about the na- 
tional character of this people to be astounded by this collective 
reaction to foreigners. In former days, until well after the Bolshe- 
vist Revolution, the Russians had been exceedingly curious about 
everything that came from abroad. Not only were they hospitable 
in the extreme, but their habit of talking all night long had 
brought them a reputation for garrulity and love of debate. What 
had brought about this change? Why were they so different? All 
through my stay I searched for the answers to these questions; if 
I did not succeed in seeing the people of the Soviet Union freely, 
I believe nevertheless that I came to understand the deep-seated 
causes of their distrustful silence. 

This distrust, as I have said, was provoked by my foreign 
clothes and aggravated by my familiarity with the Russian lan- 
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guage. The cut of my suit or my overcoat, the make of my wrist- 
watch, the design of my eyeglasses told the Russians, as soon as 
they laid eyes on me, that they were confronting a “Westerner.” 
After I returned to France I was often asked why I had not 
bought a Soviet outfit so as to escape the consequences of recog- 
nition. The answer is simple. I did not go to the USSR with any 
secret schemes, nor to get hold of military information; I went as 
a journalist, not as a spy. I wanted to attend to my business with- 
out pretending to be something other than what I was: an inde- 
pendent French journalist. If I had disguised myself as a Soviet 
citizen, my mode of action would certainly have aroused the sus- 
spicions of the “floor superintendent” in my hotel or of my Intour- 
ist guides. They would not have failed to notify the proper au- 
thorities of my change of costume. Besides, in disguising myself 
in this way I should have been obliged to conceal, as well, my 
true identity. I should have had to tell the people with whom I 
was trying to get into conversation that I was a Soviet citizen, 
practicing such and such a profession, living at such and such an 
address, and so on. I did not want to give the Soviet authorities 
the slightest ground for suspecting me of ill will or sinister inten- 
tions, and thus for putting me in the ranks of “journalist spies,” 
as Soviet opinion views them. I was intent on seeing as much as 
I could of this country; I did not want to be expelled from it 
prematurely, on some ground that would be fallacious, yet very 
easy to contrive. 


Chapter Five: The Streets and the Crowd 


How does one set out upon the discovery of a city? 

There is the street: passers-by, shopwindows, the trivial, reveal- 
ing scenes unrolling day and night. And then there is the crowd, 
with its movement, its noise, its rhythm, its collective life. These 
are what always make, for me, the fascination of an unknown 
city. I love to plunge deep into this crowd, lose myself in it, lis- 
ten and watch; set out in one direction and come back in the 
Opposite one; walk along at random and find myself at last on a 
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deserted square or at the corner of an alley at the city’s gates. It 
is always in this way that I have come to know cities. This 
method—which is, in sum, an absence of method—has always 
taught me, at the hazard of circumstance, much more than muse- 
ums, guide-books, or learned treatises on the mentality or monu- 
ments of such and such a country or such and such a capital. 
This is how I got to know New York, Berlin, Calcutta, Prague, 
Warsaw, and Belgrade. With the same thirst for the fortuitous I 
plunged day after day into the streets of Moscow. And was it a 
unified impression that I brought away, or simply a growing as- 
tonishment over the contrasts of this city, at once national capital 
and village, a European metropolis, yet so Oriental, so venerable 
and yet so up to date? 

Furthermore, Moscow in 1950 could by no means be studied or 
explored systematically even with the best will in the world. The 
mania for secrecy that holds sway over this country, especially 
since the last war, forces the tourist to cast himself upon the 
mercy of the unforeseen. I became aware of this on the first day. 
I asked the Intourist office for a map of the capital. “We have 
none, a young secretary answered. “You will not find any. 
There is no map of Moscow.” She could not keep from smiling as 
she told me this, because she was lying shamelessly. (When, later, 
I asked a policeman for directions, he took a fine map of the city 
out of his pocket. It did exist, then; but it was not in circula- 
tion. ) 

I discovered later that “there is no” telephone directory of 
Moscow, either, nor a plan of the subway of which the USSR is 
so proud. And when IJ asked my Intourist guide the population 
of Moscow, he replied with a somewhat embarrassed air: “The 
present figure is unknown. In 1939 Moscow had four and a half 
million inhabitants. Since the war ‘they’ do not know. . . .” 

Much more likely, they did not wish to let foreigners know. 
This country is almost as fond of statistics as the United States; it 
must be aware of the exact figure of its populations. The admin- 
istrative regimentation, the obligatory residence permits, the ra- 
tioning that had only just been abolished, the electoral lists 
(elections to the Supreme Soviet had taken place a month before 
my arrival)—all this made it impossible for me to accept this 
claim of ignorance, which I heard repeated in other large Soviet 
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cities. Let us say, to make an end of these multiple secrecies, that 
the population of Moscow is estimated at six million, which 
makes it one of the five largest cities in the world. 

I began my tour of Moscow, then, without a map and without 
any system of exploration. How did it appear to me in the course 
of my unceasing walks? First of all—and especially around my 
midtown hotel—it was an ultramodern city, with thoroughfares 
twice as broad as the grands boulevards of Paris, with gigantic 
squares, with monumental new buildings, put up in the last ten 
or fifteen years in the modern and official style of Soviet architec- 
ture, at once heavy, baroque, and imposing. Columns, pilasters, 
turrets, domes, and arches, in brick and freestone, succeeded one 
another and were intermingled. The average height of these new 
buildings was eight stories above the ground floor; but such offi- 
cial edifices as the Council of Ministers, the Municipal Soviet, 
and the Hotel Moskva (reserved for distinguished guests who be- 
long to the Soviets) raised their huge blocks of red, white, or 
gray stone twelve or fourteen stories above the ground, beside 
certain beautiful structures of the nineteenth century that the 
wreckers had not dared to touch. 

Gorky (formerly Tverskaia) Street is Moscow’s principal thor- 
oughfare. Entirely rebuilt in its central section, considerably wid- 
ened, it is lined with large stores. In this street the most remark- 
able examples of new Soviet architecture can be found. This is 
the street of Moscow’s luxury shops; large bookstores, fashion 
shops, theaters, several gastronomes (the best grocery and dairy- 
product stores in the capital), office buildings, and also dwelling- 
houses are to be met with one after another in Gorky Street. This 
is where Ilya Ehrenburg lives and other “great intellectuals” of 
the Soviet regime. Here also are the most expensive restaurants, 
as well as the Municipal Soviet, whose architect has succeeded in 
placing columns at the eighth story (“so as to keep them out of 
the way of colleagues who might want to pinch them,” as he said 
jokingly to a foreign journalist). Every day when I left my hotel, 
I walked along Gorky Street past the huge shopwindows in 
which the words “Soviet Champagne” stood out, past the displays 
of several Mostorg, the department stores of Moscow, and the 
new Post Office building, with its entrance door crowned by a 
great terrestrial globe that revolved night and day. 
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The thoroughfare, like all those in the center of the city, is 
impeccably clean. It is illegal to throw cigarette butts or papers 
on the sidewalk; and every five or ten yards a metal basket 
shaped like an urn is waiting to receive rubbish. The street is 
paved with asphalt. Cars move rapidly, stopping short when the 
lights change to red or when the policeman whistles, then charg- 
ing on again without much concern for pedestrians. There is 
much less traffic than in Paris, but the central arteries are far 
wider. Construction and widening have clearly been done here in 
anticipation of future traffic. One-way streets, also no doubt insti- 
tuted for the traffic of tomorrow, oblige vehicles to make long, 
still unnecessary detours in order to reach a point five hundred 
yards away. In the Moscow of 1950 the traffic jams of 1960 and 
1970 were already being thought of. 

Discipline is very strict, at least in the center of the city. Every- 
one who drives a car in Moscow has the “right” to three viola- 
tions in the course of his life. If he exceeds the maximum num- 
ber, he is heavily fined and his driver's license is permanently 
withdrawn. Pedestrians are subject to equally rigorous discipline: 
they must cross the street at places marked by yellow posts and 
nowhere else. If one of them steps into the street outside these 
zones, he is first called to order by the strident whistle of a mil- 
itzioner. I observed the following scene fairly often: A pedestrian 
is outside the zone. The militzioner blows his whistle. The pedes- 
trian goes on calmly, paying no attention. Several citizens stop 
and gaze at this undisciplined man with interest. What is going to 
happen? The policeman runs toward him, blowing his whistle 
furiously, seizes him by the arm, and demands his papers. Then 
the militzioner takes out his notebook, records the violation, and 
makes the culprit pay his fine then and there. 

All this would be understandable in a city of narrow streets 
and congested traffic. But here, long before there is any need, 
Soviet citizens are forcing themselves to respect the sternest regu- 
lations. Here as everywhere the country is impatient to break the 
loose, easygoing habits of the old days and to forge for itself a 
discipline and a future of steel. 

The crowd in the Moscow streets is compact, somewhat gray in 
tone, slower than in Paris, London, or New York. When I first 
arrived, the weather was cold, as is usual at the end of the Rus- 
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sian winter. I saw right away that, almost without exception, the 
people were warmly clothed and well shod. The men wore thick 
cloth overcoats or tulups (short fur-lined jackets); they wore 
caps, soft hats, or fur head-coverings, almost in equal number. 
The women had on winter coats, blue, gray, or black; some wore 
furs, but of rather mediocre quality. (Though this is the country 
that produces the best furs, it sets them aside for export to Amer- 
ica and the other capitalist countries.) Many women had on 
circular hats set straight up on long hair, most often arranged in 
chignons or braids. Many wore woolen scarfs, white for the young 
girls, gray or black among the older women citizens. Men and 
women both wore overshoes of rubber or felt that protected their 
shoes. 

Later, just before I left Russia, warm weather had changed the 
appearance of this crowd. By then the women were wearing very 
simple cotton dresses, white, pink, or light blue. The men gave 
up their hats or caps, and many of them, especially the younger 
ones, went about with their shirts open at the neck and no tie. 
The men’s summer suits were likewise varied in color, but the 
materials did not seem to me to be of very good quality. 

In winter two privileged classes stood out, detached from this 
crowd’s general background of dull gray: the children and the 
military. 

The innumerable youngsters of all ages, well nourished, pret- 
tily dressed, glowed in all the colors of the rainbow in the midst 
of that symphony in gray which is the Russian street crowd. No- 
where in the world have I seen so many children as in Moscow, 
Leningrad, or Stalingrad. An “official” Soviet citizen said to me 
one day, when he heard me express my astonishment at this mul- 
titude of infants: “It is our faith in the future and our response 
to the recent past, to the war and its sufferings. . . .” 

In winter the Moscow children wear little one-piece suits of 
multicolored wool or of fur, little felt bootees, and very dainty 
and charming bonnets that protect their rosy fair-skinned faces. 
Several times a day I used to come upon a “strolling kinder- 
garten”—some thirty very young children walking quietly along 
two by two, holding one another by the hand, under the guid- 
ance of an elderly woman. When they came by, the militzioners 
would hold up traffic, and the children would cross the street 
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slowly under the suddenly tender eyes of pedestrians and chauf- 
feurs. 

The military—officers, soldiers, sailors, aviators—all wore new, 
rather elegant uniforms: long cloaks, shining black boots, gray 
astrakhan caps. Their chests were covered with ribbons and med- 
als. The proportion of military men to civilians was impressive; 
in Moscow I often counted one to every six or seven. It is true 
that in this country the uniform has become popular since the last 
war; many demobilized men like to dress in uniform on Sunday. 
Besides, the garrison in Moscow is particularly large, estimated at 
100,000 men. Several big military schools are also situated in the 
capital. Certainly the military-civilian ratio of Moscow shows the 
effects of this. But wherever I went in the Soviet Union I was 
struck by the large number of uniforms I saw." It was difficult to 
forget that this country had the strongest land army in the world; 
and the proud bearing of the Soviet officers made it clear that 
they were fully conscious of it. 

Nevertheless, they do not enjoy special privileges in public 
places. The civilians are not obliged to step aside for them. They 
are not regarded as a superior caste. I heard a workman talking 
to a general all studded with decorations; he called him “Com- 
rade General,” and at once launched upon a lively argument. In 
Moscow, however, the Red Army (since the war its official title 
has been “the Soviet army”) has its own clubs, shops, a hotel, a 
fine museum, and the most modern theater in the capital. At the 
opera and at all sorts of entertainments and exhibitions the off- 
cers often occupy the best seats. The women who accompany 
them are more fashionably gowned than other women. From the 
material—and sartorial—point of view, the officers are, without 
any doubt, favored by the regime. It is the same, I heard, in re- 
gard to the lodgings that are allotted to those of them who are 
fathers of families. 


I soon realized that one cannot judge Moscow solely by its cen- 
ter. When I began to take longer walks, I discovered twisting 
little alleys, badly paved and rather sordid. Here the houses, very 


1 By the normal operation of compulsory military service (from two 
to five years according to a man’s specialty), the Soviet Union has peace- 
time effectives of 2,500,000 men for a population of 200,000,000. 
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old, were badly kept up and overcrowded; some of them bore a 
strong resemblance to the slum dwellings of Western capitals. 
The compulsory cleanliness of the center of the city had disap- 
peared; this was old Moscow. Along these huge, uneven cobble- 
stones, automobiles jogged out a sort of St. Vitus’s dance. The 
sidewalks were so high I had to jump down to reach the street, 
which was covered with black mud. In the courts and back yards 
the half-melted snow lay in huge piles, dark and dirty. Refuse 
and old newspapers littered the ground before the house. Here 
nobody was fined for throwing cigar butts on the ground; there 
were no receptacles to put them in. This was the reverse side of 
the setting, the Moscow that has scarcely changed in a hundred 
years, where, a quarter of an hour from the center of the metrop- 
olis, I saw hens pecking serenely in the street and an old woman 
tending a goat. 

As I made my way into the city’s outskirts, I also saw people 
who were less well clothed. In several large railroad stations, in 
the waiting-rooms, I discovered crowds of travelers who looked 
very poor. I was struck by the number of wounded veterans, the 
most fortunate of whom were walking on crutches. Others, who 
had lost both legs above the knee, were sitting on platforms with 
rollers, which they propelled by their own hands. I also found 
beggars in Moscow, of all ages, and among them not a few ragged 
children who looked completely uncared for. 

Moscow is a string of contrasts. Beyond the alleys of former 
days I saw prewar buildings in the style of Le Corbusier. Their 
large rectangular bay windows seemed a little inconsistent with 
the climate and the gray tones hereabouts. Here on the edge of 
the city I found enormous factories, their gates guarded by sen- 
tries. They had the dimensions of the largest factories on the out- 
skirts of Paris or London. It took a good half-hour to walk 
around them. Dozens of smoking chimneys made me think of the 
industrial landscapes of the Ruhr or the north of France. All 
around these factories were blocks of workingmen’s dwellings, 
apartment barracks, white or red, many of them brand-new. 
These were supplanting the slums and the dilapidated little izbas 
such as I had seen before I reached Moscow. 

But houses, streets, clothes, traffic are no more than the land- 
scape, the stage setting. It is a variegated setting, but it would 
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have no meaning without the characters that perform their evo- 
lutions here. How do they conduct themselves, the human beings 
who inhabit this capital? In all my walks and journeys I never 
stopped watching them, seeking to grasp the psychology of this 


Moscow crowd. 


Chapter Six: The People Themselves 


The people of Moscow with whom I shared the city 
streets—are they gay, happy, or taciturn? How do they compare 
with the people of Paris, New York, or the other Western cities 
that I know? Are they very different from ourselves? 

At first glance, the people I observed in the streets, in the sub- 
way, in public places (shops, restaurants, theaters ) seemed to me 
rather jolly and careless. Especially the younger people, those 
under forty, had this air of being open to life and happiness. 
The older folk, on the contrary, often had tired faces, strained 
and care-ridden. Decidedly, their generation had seen too much, 
suffered too much: two World Wars with enemy invasions, a 
Civil War, the greatest Revolution of the century—that is too 
much for a man or woman who today is fifty or older. But the 
younger ones have a bearing as free as the people of Paris or 
New York; and as one looks closely at their faces, one may even 
have the impression that they are less preoccupied than our own 
young people. 

At no moment did I notice any signs of the supposed fear of 
the secret police, of the “oppression” that Westerners attribute to 
the Soviet people. Every day I saw perfect strangers approach 
one another, enter into conversation, clink glasses, and exchange 
confidences about their work or their existence. The people 
seemed to be pleasant and relaxed among themselves. 

I did notice that in Moscow and other big cities the number of 
police officers is very large. At every street corner and in front 
of all the public edifices, including the hotels, one or more mil- 
itzioners were pacing up and down. As for the special MVD 
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troops, in their blue caps with red piping, the whole city was full 
of them. 

But the people did not seem affected by their presence. In the 
most public places they talked freely, in loud voices, showing no 
trace of constraint or caution. Only the elderly gave signs of 
reserve. 

Most of this public conversation dealt with work, housing, 
health, vacations, or the latest shows. I heard little talk of poli- 
tics. On the few occasions when I did hear such discussion, peo- 
ple confined themselves to quoting or approving what they had 
read in their newspapers or heard on the radio. I never heard a 
single word criticizing the government on the great problems 
of the day. I did, however, hear complaints about certain shops, 
about inefficiency in certain administrative offices, about the scar- 
city and bad quality of certain goods—fabrics and shoes espe- 
cially. 

On one of my first mornings in Moscow I stood in the subway 
beside a group of five young men and girls, students at the Uni- 
versity of Moscow. During a twenty-minute ride they talked 
about the affairs of their Komsomol (Communist Youth) group, 
finding fault with a colleague for his “relaxed activities,” with a 
manager for decisions that did not please them. Then they 
shifted to a play concerning the problems on a kolkhoz (collec- 
tive farm). A furious discussion of agricultural policy followed. 
They had completely forgotten they were on a subway train; 
they denounced and interrupted one another with considerable 
violence. It was only as they reached their station and were about 
to get out that one of them, a girl with long, blond braids, said 
to the others: “Comrades, let’s slow down a little: this isn’t a 
meeting!” 

Later, in the theater, I heard a long discussion of the respective 
merits of various actors. Yet when I went to see a Soviet play 
dealing with a contemporary problem and—as is the rule in pres- 
ent Russian playwriting—indicating the official Communist solu- 
tion, I never heard a word of disagreement or censure around 
me. Does that mean that the spectators were compliant from fear 
or that they recognized their lack of freedom? I do not believe so. 
The people of the Soviet Union, in general, think they are free. 
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No doubt, according to our scale of values, they are not. But the 
vast majority of them are totally ignorant of Western conceptions 
of liberty. 

One quality that the Moscow crowds possess to a much higher 
degree than the crowds of other capitals is collective discipline. 
I noticed this every day with fresh surprise. Moscow is an over- 
populated city; its transportation, its shops, its places of amuse- 
ment, must take care of dense crowds. But I never saw the slight- 
est rudeness or sign of impatience among these people, who often 
had to wait their turn for fifteen minutes or half an hour at bus 
stops, on subway platforms, or in the aisles of shops. When the 
audience left the theaters, the cloakrooms were besieged. (The 
cloakrooms are free, but absolutely compulsory; you are not al- 
lowed to enter the auditorium carrying an overcoat or even a 
hat.) The people stood docilely in line, and nobody ever tried to 
push ahead or elbowed his neighbors. I witnessed the same col- 
lective discipline at the opening of the football season in Moscow. 
At the huge Dynamo Stadium, ninety thousand fans of this most 
popular of Russia’s sports came and went, directed by hundreds 
of smiling and unruffled militzioners, without the slightest inci- 
dent or one disagreeable word. 

This discipline needs to be noted. Without any doubt it is a 
“conquest” of the regime. Before the Revolution the Russian 
people were wholly undisciplined and disorderly. Yet their pres- 
ent discipline is not the meekness of an obedient herd. In giving 
up pushing, in consenting to stand in line, they remain good- 
natured and courteous; one feels in their attitude the greatest re- 
spect for human dignity. Often, as I watched these Moscow 
crowds, I thought of the rush-hour stampedes in the Paris or 
New York subways, and—closer to Russia—of the rudeness and 
riot I had seen on like occasions in Poland, especially in Warsaw. 
This comparison reflects credit on the Soviet people. It also per- 
mits one to draw certain conclusions about what would happen 
in this country if the suffering and atrocity of a supermodern war 
should one day overtake it. I am sure the Russians would bear 
their trial better, and protect themselves much more effectively, 
than the people of many countries whose degree of civilization is 
considered far higher. The collective discipline inculcated in 
Soviet citizens has a certain admixture of humanity and hence is 
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easily accepted. This was never so in Germany and the other 
fascist countries. 

Besides his newly acquired discipline the “Communist man” 
still preserves the immemorial traits of the Russian people. It is 
in vain that Soviet literature preaches the advent of a new type of 
humanity, developed under the egis of the “genius Stalin”: the 
regime has not, even in thirty-four years, been able by the strokes 
of a pen to efface the Russian psychology accumulated and con- 
solidated during centuries. 

The famous Slav resignation, that passivity which goes hand 
in hand with fatalism, still exists in modern Russia. In the 
spheres of technology and industrial production the government 
has tried to overcome this ancient passivity, but elsewhere the 
government clearly benefits from the Russian habit of obedience 
to established authority. 

Day after day I saw shops, administrative offices, or movie thea- 
ters to which entry was barred by a placard or by a policeman. 
The people denied admittance rarely tried to find out why. Re- 
signed in advance, they would ask one another: “Nye pouskayout? 
(Aren’t they letting us in?)” Their fears confirmed, they would 
either go back the way they came or wait patiently for hours 
until the place was reopened. No one protested; people did not 
even ask how long the wait would last. “They” were, naturally, 
right; and even if they were wrong, there was no way of bringing 
about any change in their attitude. It is here that the contrast 
between Western behavior and that of today’s Soviet citizens 
probably stands out as most striking. But it is impossible to under- 
stand this Soviet point of view without thinking back to the au- 
thoritarian history of the Holy Russia of the czars and to the 
autocratic power of the officials and noblemen of the ancien 
régime. 

Another phenomenon whose extent surprised me was drunken- 
ness. My first night out in Moscow, I was amazed by the number 
of intoxicated men who, in groups of two or three, were reeling 
about or singing, in the very center of the city, under the police- 
men’s indifferent eyes. During the next two months I got used to 
this spectacle. I saw it not only in Moscow, but in all the cities, 
large and small, that I was able to visit. 

One day, in front of the great Kurak railroad station in Mos- 
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cow, I saw two tipsy soldiers supporting a third who was dead 
drunk. This trio, all in uniform, kept lurching across the side- 
walk, calling out to passers-by, shouting at the top of their lungs. 
The people going by seemed mildly amused, as did the militzion- 
ers on duty in front of the station. Officers who passed would 
smile or ostentatiously look the other way. Apparently (and actu- 
ally) this was a perfectly normal occurrence, and no one was 
going to interfere. When one of the three caught hold of a mil- 
itzioner by the arm and began to yell meaningless words into his 
ear, the policeman freed himself gently and said to the soldier: 
“Listen, little brother, don’t make a scandal, just run along. Are 
you trying to get in trouble?” The drunk appreciated this gentle- 
ness and did indeed run along with his two companions, singing 
and shouting louder than ever. The people all around were look- 
ing on with a sort of smiling compassion—the same compassion 
that for centuries has been the Russian attitude toward alcoholic 
excess. 

In former days the czarist regime drew a good part of its reve- 
nues from the state monopoly in the manufacture of alcoholic 
liquors—above all, vodka. At the present time vodka, like every 
other product, is made in state establishments and is sold at high 
prices. The Soviet government is without doubt seeking to de- 
crease the consumption of the national drink. Hence the price 
of vodka was not lowered in the three successive price reductions 
that took place in 1948, 1949, and 1950. The price of wines, on 
the other hand, was reduced by thirty or forty per cent. Thus, in 
comparison, vodka is very dear today. But this effort at persua- 
sion by price does not seem to have produced any marked result. 
“The little sunshine in the stomach,” as vodka is known in Rus- 
sia, is still the people’s favorite drink. This is one age-old custom 
that has not changed. 

Soviet capacity for the consumption of vodka is, moreover, as- 
tonishing. At all the principal street corners there is a wooden 
kiosk where one may buy cigarettes, mineral water, sandwiches— 
and vodka. These booths, like all enterprises in the USSR, are 
operated by the state. On my first daytime walk in the capital I 
stopped at one of them to buy some cigarettes. As I was getting 
out my money a truck-driver stopped at the corner, jumped down 
from his truck, and came running to the kiosk. 
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“Pour me out seven ounces,” he said to the woman in charge. 

She poured into a large glass some liquid that I at first took to 
be water. The truck-driver swallowed it at one gulp, bought an 
end of sausage, and then said: 

“Another three and a half ounces, comrade!” 

Delight was to be read on his face, which was getting slightly 
flushed. He drove off then at high speed. He had drunk ten and 
one half ounces of vodka, with an alcoholic content of forty per 
cent or more, at half past ten in the morning. After him other 
passers-by stopped at the same kiosk; and during the five minutes 
that I spent there, altogether astounded by this morning addic- 
tion to alcohol, the vodka flowed freely, in glasses of three and 
one half, seven, or ten and one half ounces. I soon became accus- 
tomed to these bibulous scenes and paid no more attention to 
them, reflecting only that at the present price of vodka a very 
considerable part of the national income was being transformed 
into “little sunshine.” 

But I must say that, considering the volume of vodka con- 
sumed under my eyes, I found the number of drunken men rela- 
tively insignificant. And, to have done with this national charac- 
ter-trait, I add that I never witnessed any scenes of violence due 
to alcohol. The drunkards I saw were usually amiable; they 
seemed gentle, dreamy, fond of poetry and singing. Even the less 
amiable were never violent. Alcohol appeared to enhance within 
them that fatalistic fortitude which has permitted the Russians 
to endure the harshest trials, a quality we vaguely designate as 
“the Slavic soul.” 

This term, however, arouses today’s young Soviet citizens to 
wrath. A Soviet journalist once explained his antipathy toward 
Dostoyevsky to me as follows: 

“During my travels abroad, I discovered that this writer has 
given an absolutely false idea of our people. Those words ‘Slavic 
soul’ that were thrown in my face in France and England mean 
nothing whatever; it is the mystical novels of Dostoyevsky that 
are responsible for them. Even abroad, this so-called great author 
has done more harm than good.” 

It is true that the young Soviet citizens of our day, the men and 
women who have grown up under the Communist regime, bear 
very little relation to Dostoyevsky’s hesitant, mystical, and tor- 
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tured characters. If the myth of the “new Soviet man” is still in 
large measure unrealized, it is true nevertheless that the youth of 
this country is much more moderate, more realistic, more “dry,” 
so to speak, than Russians are generally pictured in the West. 
But this people remains fundamentally what it has always been: 
at once gay and sad; with changes of mood that can surprise only 
those who do not know Russian popular music; often sentimen- 
tal and often hard; at the same time ebullient and self-contained. 
To the Western mind the Russian of 1950 is a paradox and a 
continuing surprise. 

I remember a little scene in a Moscow restaurant. A couple of 
lovers, neither over twenty, seated themselves at a table near 
mine. They were obviously students; for fifteen minutes they 
talked about their examinations, their professors, and even the 
theses in history they were both preparing. They ordered vodka 
and a good meal. They got up and danced to the music of a bala- 
laika orchestra. They came back to their table still more in love 
with each other. Holding hands, they began to sing a Russian 
peasant tune. Other diners, young and old, joined them. Soon a 
whole chorus had been formed. Song followed song, some gay, 
some melancholy. In the middle of the singing an officer, a stran- 
ger to the two lovers, asked the girl to dance. She accepted at 
once, and the chorus stopped its singing. After that the officer 
kept coming back, throughout the next hour, to ask the girl to 
dance some more, and she appeared delighted to do so. The 
young man did not seem sad over his girl’s defection. He ordered 
another carafe of vodka and got perceptibly happier as he drank 
it. Then a young man from an adjacent table joined him and 
they got into a great argument over the latest ballet at the Opera. 
Tired of dancing with her officer, the girl came back, sat down 
calmly, poured herself two glasses of vodka, and began to sing 
again with her lover. The chorus from the near-by tables took up 
the tune once more. The orchestra stopped. It was midnight. I 
left the restaurant with the certainty that for my fellow diners 
the merrymaking had only just begun and that they would be 
there until dawn. But their conduct had taught me many things 
about that mixture of old and new in the character of the peo- 
ple. In the old days a young woman would not have been able to 
dance for a good hour with a stranger without angering her lover 
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or provoking a scene between the two men. In the old days there 
would not have been such equality between the sexes. Still in the 
old days, as this evening, they would have drunk, sung, and ar- 
gued without any thought of the hour or the bill. After all, the 
brothers Karamazov (and among them Dimitri, the violent and 
gentle, the libertine and the sentimental lover) were not so out- 
dated as all that in mid-century Russia. 


Chapter Seven: “Intourist” and “MID” 


Comrade Popov, the guide interpreter whom In- 
tourist assigned to me, was supposed to accompany me not only 
on formal visits but also in my strolls around Moscow. He was 
not able to carry out the second part of his mission, however; 
I quickly assured Intourist that I would walk about alone since, 
knowing the language, I had no need of a companion. 

Usually the Intourist interpreters assigned to foreigners are 
paid by the latter at a rather high rate. I thought I was doing 
well in notifying Intourist that I could not afford the services of 
a guide. I hoped in this way to reduce my contacts with Popov 
to a minimum, not because I did not like him (actually, I found 
him very congenial), but because I preferred to gain unassisted 
impressions of the land of the Soviets. My strategy was thwarted. 

Popov and his chief, Comrade Minaicheva, head of the In- 
tourist office, answered in the same breath: “For you, Monsieur 
Gordey, the services of a guide will be entirely without charge.” 

As Comrade Popov spent all of every day at the Intourist office 
awaiting the problematical moment when I might need him, I 
came before long to feel guilty about him. I decided to go with 
him to the museums and exhibitions I intended to see anyway. 
During these visits, we began by exchanging remarks that, on 
both sides, were very cautious. Then, little by little, the tension 
lessened and I commenced to “interview” my guide and to put 
all sorts of questions to him about himself and about Moscow 
life. 

Popov had been so incautious as to tell me, on the second or 
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third day after my arrival, that access to the courts, the great 
libraries, and the Soviet Journalists’ Headquarters was entirely 
free, and that these institutions were open to the public. I at 
once declared my wish to visit them. A few hours later he came 
back and said to me, with an air of great embarrassment: “You 
had better obtain your official authorization, as a foreign journal- 
ist, first. No, you cannot go there now, even though they are 
open to the public.” 

I understood immediately what had happened. He had without 
doubt consulted the authorities whose province it was about the 
opportunity of my being allowed to visit these places “open to 
the public,” without preliminary authorization. He had probably 
been reprimanded for having pointed out such possibilities to 
me. Later I was admitted both to the sessions of the courts and to 
the Journalists’ Headquarters; but these visits were “organized” in 
advance. No doubt “they” thought that in this way nothing 
would be left to chance—in which, as a matter of fact, “they” 
were mistaken. From that time on, however, Popov took no ini- 
tiative, but confined himself to notifying me of the hours when 
museums and exhibitions opened. It was obvious that, in spite 
of his goodwill and his amiability, my Intourist guide was obliged 
to devote himself to his sole and essential function—to keep 
watch over me, to report, as far as possible, on my activities and 
opinions, and to prevent me, where feasible, from seeing the 
other side of the medal. 

My first day I asked Popov to get me an interview with the 
press section of the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs. As a for- 
eign journalist, I naturally expected help from this government 
service created to provide it. I had to wait six days before I re- 
ceived an appointment. Every day Popov would announce to me 
that he had been talking to the Ministry, and that my meeting 
with its officials would without doubt take place within twenty- 
four hours. Finally he announced triumphantly: 

“Your appointment with the press service has been made for 
four o'clock this afternoon. You will be expected at Gate 7 of the 
MID” (the initials of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs). “From 
now on,” Popov added, “your sojourn will certainly be made 
easier. You will be able to see a great number of interesting 
things. I advise you to take with you to the Ministry a list of the 
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points you wish to study in the USSR. It will be well if you enu- 
merate in this list the personages or institutions you would like 
to visit.” 

I had already prepared this list on the advice of other foreign 
correspondents in Moscow. The need for such a list was new to 
my experience. As a journalist I had covered countries on all five 
continents. I had dealt with widely differing political regimes; as 
a general procedure I had been not only allowed but invited to 
visit the press services of the Ministries of Foreign Affairs or of 
Information in these countries the very day of my arrival in their 
respective capitals. 

Once accredited to these ministries, I had been free to come 
and go as often as I wished. I had been assisted—often with too 
great zeal—by officials designated for this purpose. They had 
overwhelmed me with releases, booklets, photographs, colored 
diagrams and graphs, official texts. I had had freedom of move- 
ment, generally speaking, even in Poland and Czechoslovakia in 
1947 and 1948. (The only exception was Yugoslavia in July and 
August 1948, a month after Tito broke with the Cominform.) 
Usually I could make my own appointments. 

In Russia, I quickly discovered, the foreign journalist is much 
more regulated. I could not make my own appointments. The 
Ministry alone was competent to authorize and to “organize” in 
advance my visit to a journalists’ club, a dressmaking establish- 
ment, or a day nursery. I could not leave Moscow or undertake 
any journey whatever without the consent of this same press serv- 
ice. Finally, I was received by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs this 
one time only, the sixth day after my arrival. Later I sought 
other appointments, but I never got them; and I had to confine 
myself to presenting requests by telephone. For the rest, the Min- 
istry did not hand out any kind of official documentation to me, 
and tried to reduce its contacts with me to a severe minimum. 
This I found entirely to its credit. 

At the appointed hour I betook myself to the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs. It occupies a row of old dwellings connected by inte- 
rior passages. Across the street I could see a still more extensive 
block of buildings, occupied by the MVD, the Soviet Union’s Min- 
istry of Internal Security. This is the famous Lubianka, general 
headquarters of the no less famous GPU, the initials if not the 
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functions of which were changed some fifteen years ago. In all 
these streets that are lined by ministries I noticed the high pro- 
portion of military men, officers and soldiers, all of whom wore 
the blue cap of the special troops of the MVD. 

I entered the Ministry of Foreign Affairs by Gate 7. I went up 
the stairs and found myself in the presence, first, of an officer in 
the same blue cap, who very politely asked me my name and the 
purpose of my visit. He did not request my identification papers, 
but at once called a young woman who was already waiting be- 
side the cloakroom. She accompanied me into an elevator, which 
took us up to the press bureau. There I waited several minutes in 
a large room with bare walls adorned solely by a portrait of 
Stalin. I was being announced to the official who was to receive 
me. 

The door opened. I was ushered into a large private office and 
found myself in the presence not of one person but of two, men 
in light-gray uniforms buttoned up to their chins, and gilt epau- 
lets. This is the working costume of the Ministry’s officials. (They 
have another, much handsomer, of black cloth with silver braid, 
for special occasions, such as big receptions or holidays like the 
ist of May and the 7th of November. ) 

One of the two men was Vidiassov, press attaché until 1947 at 
the Soviet Embassy in Paris. I had met him there several times. 
The other, who did not have so many stars on his shoulders, was 
Simonov, who from now on was to have charge of my sojourn in 
the USSR. 

Their greeting was courteous but distant—even suspicious. 
Vidiassov offered me cigarettes and asked me some questions 
about Paris. These questions showed that he was more distrustful 
than ever of the “capitalist press,” and that he considered France 
wholly dominated by America, at least so far as our governments 
and newspapers were concerned. At last he asked me what I 
would like to see and how much time I counted on spending in 
the USSR. My reply was not slow in coming. 

“I have prepared a list of twenty-four matters I should like to 
study in your country,” I said. “My intention is to remain here 
two months. I should like to take several trips in the USSR; and I 
hope you will advise me about the most interesting places to 
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visit. During these journeys I should like to get a real idea of the 
immensity and variety of the Soviet Union, as well as of your 
most remarkable achievements.” 

Vidiassov took my list and examined it in silence (he reads 
and speaks French perfectly). 

“What interests me especially,” I continued, “is men, even 
more than institutions. You will notice that the first item on my 
list is as follows: ‘The daily life of the Soviet citizen; several 
hours, or a day, with an industrial worker, an intellectual, an 
office-holder; their budgets, housing, families, reading, and the 
social institutions to which they have recourse. If during the two 
months of my stay in your country I succeed in studying, inti- 
mately, only this, I shall consider myself perfectly satisfied. What 
I want above all is to see how the Soviet people live: what are 
their hopes, their delights, and their problems. Put me in contact 
with some men whom you will select, so that I may learn about 
their everyday life: that is all I ask of you, and I shall be very 
grateful to you for it.” 

Vidiassov and Simonov listened to this little oration without 
blinking an eye and without breaking their silence. Vidiassov 
spoke at last: 

“Your list is rather long; it is written in French; we shall have 
to have it translated, and study it. We shall do all we can to assist 
you, to the extent of our means.” 

As I had known him in Paris, I told him I hoped I might see 
him again in Moscow. He replied that he hoped so too, but that 
his mother was ill and he had to go away at once to be with her. 
He did not know when he would return to the capital. It was his 
colleague Simonov, he added, with whom I should have to do, for 
my reporting. 

During the next two months I had no further sign of life from 
Vidiassov. As for Simonov, he did indeed take me in charge, but 
our communication was limited to telephone calls or notes I 
wrote to him in sheer despair. 

My interview with the two men lasted half an hour. It was 
brought to an end in the same atmosphere of distant politeness. 
They were not willing to discuss with me any of the items on my 
list. I took leave of them and was conducted to the elevator by 
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the same secretary who had waited for me at the door. The MVD 
officer gave me a correct salute, and I found myself in the street 
at half past ten. 

When I got back to the hotel, Comrade Popov was waiting. I 
said to him: “I think that tomorrow, or the day after, I shall start 
seeing the things and people that are of interest to me for my 
newspaper report.” 

Popov made no answer. Later I understood why. He could not 
tell me just then that I was too optimistic and that the compli- 
cated machinery of Soviet bureaucracy would not get going as 
swiftly as I had hoped. Nor could he deliver a lecture to me on 
the Russian concept of time, so different from ours (I had al- 
ready become aware of that). Anyway, I had to wait ten days 
more before I could begin to see the things and people that inter- 
ested me. I took advantage of this period of waiting to visit the 
museums, to stroll about Moscow again and again, to study the 
shops and Soviet prices. 

The foreign journalists who had been living for some months 
or years in Moscow were unanimous in predicting that, of the 
twenty-four items I had submitted to the Ministry, that body 
would facilitate the survey of three or four of the most innocuous 
or the most favorable to the Soviet regime and would deliberately 
discard the others. Their predictions were wrong. As a matter of 
fact, the authorities who had these matters in charge granted 
fifteen of my requests more or less promptly. In two months I was 
able to see much more than many of my colleagues had seen dur- 
ing several years. It took a great deal of time for Simonov (and a 
great deal of insistence on my part) to attain this exceptional re- 
sult. On some essential matters I got no satisfaction. But I 
learned little by little to adapt myself to the USSR’s notion of 
time. I came to realize that “tomorrow” meant, at best, “in a 
week”; that “a week” was generally to be construed as indicating 
a wait of a month; that Simonov would never say no to my re- 
quests, but that a prolonged silence from him was equivalent to 
a refusal. Experience taught me also that Simonov’s absence from 
his office, several times or several days in succession, signified that 
he did not want to listen to certain requests of mine, which he 
had probably been informed of in advance by Popov. On the 
other hand, when Simonov was especially anxious for me to call 
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on someone or to see some institutions, he always made arrange- 
ments to get hold of me in the shortest possible time. On several 
occasions he telephoned me after midnight—an hour that is abso- 
lutely normal for the Soviet bureaucracy.’ I learned to contro] my 
nerves, but also to explode when I had to. I fell into the habit of 
always expecting the failure of my plans even while hoping that 
they might succeed (which happened about half the time). By 
the end of my stay I had reached the conviction that the Soviet 
administrative apparatus was bulky and complicated to the point 
of frequently thwarting the intentions of the rulers. This country, 
supposed to be the foremost in the world in the matter of propa- 
ganda, seemed to me the reverse. The USSR, with its massive but 
timid bureaucracy and that widespread fear of taking an unau- 
thorized step which paralyzes every other consideration, has the 
worst public-relations office possible. 


1 They start their working day around eleven a.m., pause for several 
hours at the end of the day, and return to their ministries between nine p.m. 
and one or two in the morning. 
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Chapter Eight: Sunday, Cults, and Festivals: 


the Moscow Crowds 


Sundays and holidays give the visitor the best op- 
portunity for feeling the pulse of the capital. To follow the 
Moscow crowds in their hours of leisure, to walk about among 
them, to watch them living and laughing, to hear them talk— 
these are exciting excursions in the regions of the collective char- 
acter, the national temperament, of the Russians of today. Since 
it was impossible for me to study the daily life of the Soviet 
household, I seized with all the more eagerness upon every occa- 
sion for trying to know the people at least in their behavior as 
crowds. 


I began these endeavors the first Sunday I spent in Moscow. In 
the USSR, as elsewhere, Sunday is the day of rest. The people of 
the Soviet Union work six full days and rest on the seventh. The 
holiday week-end is unknown here. The legal working week, 
however, is forty hours, and overtime is paid for at special rates, 
which exceed the normal wage rate. 

When I went out that first Sunday, I found the crowd in the 
center of the capital was larger than on other days. The people 
strolling about were not dressed up for Sunday; they wore their 
weekday clothes. But on weekdays there were not such large 
numbers of couples and parents with their youngsters. They were 
walking slowly, admiring and discussing the shop displays, and 
pausing at the little wooden booths which, at every corner, of- 
fered candy, flowers, drinks, and sandwiches. They had a holiday 
air. This was not merely a kind of collective loafing; there was 
more laughter than usual, and the voices, in their sudden shouts 
and outbursts, were gayer than on working days. 

In the USSR the stores are all open on Sunday (they are 
closed on Monday, however), so that workingmen and other em- 
ployees can do their shopping on their day off. I had the impres- 
Sion that most of the Moscow population spends a large part of 
its leisure time in this way. For on this Sunday—and all the other 
Sundays that I spent in Soviet cities—the shops were more 
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crammed than usual. There were bigger queues before the de- 
partment stores than around the movie theaters, where Sunday 
performances begin at eleven o'clock in the morning. 

In fact, the principal Sabbath occupation of these crowds con- 
sisted in nothing more or less than making the tour of the shops 
and going home again, at the end of the day, loaded down with 
bundles of every description. The Soviet citizen seems to enjoy 
buying things as much as the average American. After the ex- 
tremely low standard of living the Soviet population endured for 
almost ten years (during and after the war), the shopping rush is 
more overwhelming in Moscow than in New York or Chicago. 
The day when this flood reaches high-water mark is naturally 
Sunday. 

This same day I made another discovery that amazed me. I had 
gone to the Red Square to visit Lenin’s tomb. I expected only a 
few people there on this day of relaxation and told myself that I 
shouldn't have to wait long to get in. To my surprise, I saw a line 
of humanity more than half a mile long. In quiet, orderly forma- 
tion, by twos and threes, the throng stretched across the vast 
square, wound around a broad avenue, and extended down half 
the length of another large square near by. Here stood entire 
families, soldiers, peasants, students, laborers. The day was cold, 
but these people patiently waited their turn for an hour or two. 
It was plain to see that no one was forcing them to spend a part 
of their day off waiting to cast their eyes on the embalmed body 
of the “father of the October Revolution.” I at least, not having 
the Russian patience nor yet their idea of spare time, gave up my 
projected visit. 

I returned a few days later, during the working week. There 
was no queue now. I made my way into the mausoleum, a great 
cube of marble and granite, red and black. Before the door stood 
two sentries with fixed bayonets. Above the entrance, a single 
word: LENIN. 

Inside, the low-ceilinged crypt was bathed in a rosy-toned twi- 
light, and in the middle of this hall I saw a large rectangular 
casket of glass, set on a sarcophagus. A dozen soldiers were main- 
taining silence and order as the visitors passed through. 

Lenin’s embalmed corpse, its hands and face the color of yel- 
low wax, looks like a living man who has just dropped off to 
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sleep. I was surprised by the smallness of the body; I had almost 
the impression of being in front of a dwarf. What fascinated me 
most was the face: the high forehead, the hair with its reddish 
glint around the bald cranium, the eyes that were a little con- 
strained, the goatee standing out sharply against the face’s pallor. 
Lenin is dressed in a black suit, with a white shirt and a dark tie, 
and the lower part of his body is covered by a blanket on which 
rest the small white hands of an intellectual. 

There was profound silence in the dimly lighted crypt. Beside 
me two old peasant women with black kerchiefs were making 
wide-sweeping signs of the cross. The men had bared their heads 
as they came in. 

I was lingering before this strange half-religious scene, when 
a soldier murmured in my ear: “Move on, comrade.” 

In an equally low voice another said: “Watch out for the steps, 
comrade.” 

I found myself once more outside, in the cold air. A blue dusk 
was falling on the Red Square and on the great wall of the Krem- 
lin, which rises behind the tomb. The red stars had just been 
lighted on the pointed turrets. . 


The next evening I found myself in a very different atmos- 
phere, in the midst of an immense crowd at the midnight Mass 
of the Orthodox Easter. Through the kindness of a French diplo- 
mat who had a permit, I had been admitted to the enclosure re- 
served for the diplomatic corps in the interior of the Moscow 
Cathedral. Easily ten thousand people—men, women, and chil- 
dren—were swarming around the outside of the cathedral in the 
cold night, blocking traffic in the street. A large squad of mil- 
itzioners was detouring automobiles and patiently directing the 
crowds that were flocking in from all sides. On our way to the 
cathedral we had seen smaller crowds surrounding the less impor- 
tant churches. 

Inside, the cathedral had been packed to the last inch for 
hours. The worshippers were pressed close against one another, 
and the prayers they repeated in chorus were filling the church’s 
vast domes as a forest is filled by the breath of the wind. The 
Patriarch and the metropolitans, surrounded by a dozen priests— 
all clothed in magnificent ceremonial vestments adorned with 
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gold and silver, all crowned with sparkling diadems—were slowly 
and solemnly executing the holy gestures of the Russian worship. 
The service proceeded with that tragic majesty which distin- 
guishes the Orthodox rite. Innumerable voices murmured their 
response to the Patriarch’s prayers, the superb choirs conversed 
from the two sides of the cathedral, creating a sense of religious 
fervor and of somber, moving beauty. 

The diplomatic enclosure, where I sat, was separated by a 
metal railing from the rest of the edifice. I could not mingle with 
these throngs at prayer. But observing them, even from a dis- 
tance, I could not help being struck by the collective exaltation 
released by this service. As usual in the Russian rite, all the wor- 
shippers had been supplied with white candles. At midnight 
thousands of little flames were lighted in the cathedral; presently, 
at the end of the service, everyone would carry his lighted candle 
to his own home, his hand protecting the tiny flame from the 
April wind blowing down the streets. On every face that I looked 
into in this crowd I could read an extreme devoutness, a sort of 
calm and patient fervor. Four fifths of these men and women at 
prayer were people more than fifty years of age. But alongside of 
the older generation I could see a great many young girls and 
little children. 

At midnight, when the Patriarch gave his benediction, I saw 
all these people embrace their neighbors as they repeated the 
ritual words: “Christ is risen!” and the response: “He is indeed 
risen!” For some moments the sound of congratulation filled the 
cathedral, while the Patriarch, followed by his metropolitans and 
popes, made his slow progress toward the great exit door. Carry- 
ing before them the icons, the relics, and the large crosses stud- 
ded with precious stones, the clergy formed in procession outside 
and made the slow circuit of the cathedral, blessing the throngs 
who, in the adjacent streets, were kneeling as they passed. 

What stayed with me most strongly from this Easter night was 
not merely the memory of ceremonial magnificence but a sense of 
the astonishing sweetness, the collective goodwill, which seemed 
to have descended upon these thousands of men and women. 
Coming and going, we were obliged to force a difficult passage 
through the crowd massed outside. No one protested, no one 
showed any impatience with our exercise of privilege. All around 
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us people were smiling, pushing one another out of the way, say- 
ing to their neighbors: “Let these citizens through,” as if our pas- 
sage gave them real pleasure. Once again I asked myself what 
would have taken place in the same circumstances in Paris, 
Rome, New York. This celebration of the Russian Easter gave 
me an enduring memory—as well as a concrete demonstration of 
the strength of religious sentiment in the Russia of today. The 
tolerance of public authorities toward religion dates especially 
from the last war; I found and verified other evidences of it in 
my journeys through the country. 


Three weeks later I was present, in Moscow, at the greatest 
festival of the Soviet year: the celebration of the First of May. 
The city had been decked in flags and red banners for several 
days. From all the public buildings huge portraits of the twelve 
members of the Politburo (set in the same order, rigorously iden- 
tical everywhere ) were smiling down on the passers-by. Stalin was 
always in the center, Molotov at his right, Malenkov at his left, 
and so on, according to the present importance of these men in 
the hierarchy of Soviet leaders. The Order of the Day for May 1, 
in large white letters on a red ground, was also posted on the 
walls and fagades of apartment houses and other large buildings. 

The celebration was to last three days: Sunday, then Monday, 
the 1st of May, and also the day following. Crowds in their Sun- 
day clothes (this time they had made a visible effort at elegance ) 
overran the center of the capital. Theaters and motion-picture 
houses promised gala performances for afternoon and evening 
during these three days. Parks and public gardens would be open- 
ing their gates on the 1st of May after being closed through the 
long winter. A holiday air such as I had not hitherto sensed in 
Moscow swept the entire city. 

By seven o'clock on the morning of the great day all the cen- 
ter—the large squares and broad avenues—had been barred to 
pedestrians and vehicles by cordons of militzioners and soldiers 
of the MVD. From my window I could see the Red Square, 
which was quite near. To right and left, as far as my eye could 
reach, formations of troops, pieces of artillery, and tanks were 
already in position for the parade, still three hours away. 

It took me twenty-five minutes to cover the quarter-mile that 
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separated my hotel from the press grandstand. I was obliged to 
pass through four successive barrages. My card of admission, my 
French passport, and my Soviet identity card were checked four 
times by MVD majors and lieutenant colonels; four times the 
officers’ keen scrutiny compared my face and my photographs. 
But they did their checking smilingly and with extreme polite- 
ness. 

The grandstands for invited guests were ranged along the wall 
of the Kremlin on both sides of Lenin’s tomb. The foreign press 
had been allotted a place next to the diplomats’ grandstand. The 
mausoleum separated us from the Soviet guests of honor and the 
foreign Communist delegations. So far, on the vast Red Square, 
there was no one to be seen but these several thousands of civil- 
ians with special invitations who were taking their places in the 
grandstands. Companies of troops, and a military band of a thou- 
sand pieces—the brass instruments gleaming in the sun—were 
drawn up on the other side of the square. 

The hour of ten sounded at last from the clock of the Kremlin. 
At the first stroke all heads were tured toward the little pink 
marble stairway outside the mausoleum, which communicates 
with the interior of the Kremlin by an underpass. Then applause 
broke out: Stalin, in gray marshal’s uniform and flat cap bor- 
dered with red, his hair and mustache graying, was moving 
swiftly up the steps. Behind him came two marshals, Voroshilov 
and Vassilevsky, in green dress uniform; after them, Molotov in 
civilian suit and gray felt hat; then Malenkov wearing a khaki 
tunic of military cut, the uniform of the party bigwigs. The other 
members of the Politburo ascended the stairway in the order of 
their portraits on the walls: Beria, head of the Ministry of Inter- 
nal Security (also in lounge suit and felt hat), then Mikoyan, 
Kaganovich, and some fifteen others. Among these last were sev- 
eral high dignitaries not attached to the Politburo. The majority 
of these men had a strongly “bourgeois” appearance: the prole- 
tarian caps and para-military tunics of earlier days had been 
quite generally replaced by soft hats and double-breasted jackets. 

Stalin took his place in the center of the platform directly in 
front of the mausoleum. His retinue installed themselves around 
him, always in the same hierarchic rank. At once the military pa- 
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rade began. This ceremony has been described very often and fol- 
lows an almost immutable order. Twice a year (on May Day and 
the 7th of November, the anniversary of the Revolution) it al- 
lows the diplomatic corps at Moscow to speculate not only on the 
absence or the presence of Stalin but also on the latest technical 
improvements in the armed forces of the Soviet Union. 

Two generals on horseback, their breasts covered with decora- 
tions, made the circuit of the Red Square. They stopped before 
each troop formation to call out words of felicitation, to which 
the soldiers responded with choruses of cadenced shouts. Upon 
the ensuing silence broke the strains of the Soviet hymn. Then 
the commanding general read the Order of the Day, and his 
voice resounded over a hundred amplifiers in the vast square: 

“The growing might of the USSR. . . .” “The warmongers do 
not frighten the Soviet people. . . .” “The party and Comrade 
Stalin ask all citizens to work for political and military prepared- 
ness... .” “Glory to our great leader, Comrade Stalin! . . .” 

Acclamations and hurrahs, civil and military. Then came the 
parade. Foot soldiers, frontier guards, aviators, military schools, 
marched by in close, impeccable rhythm. Their black boots spar- 
kled. The men were vigorous, their uniforms were new, their 
chests were covered with medals. A body of cavalry, on white 
horses, went by at a trot. Next came the automobile detachments: 
trucks, jeeps, motorcycles, auto-mitrailleuses. Now the ground 
shook under a noise like thunder: here came the great tractor- 
drawn cannon of the motorized artillery. And in an uproar still 
more deafening, raising clouds of dust and smoke, the tanks, light 
and heavy, took over the Red Square in neat ranks. 

Suddenly the public redoubled its shouts of applause: here 
came the little military cadets, boys from nine to fifteen, from the 
Suvorov and Nakhimov schools, the former for army Officers, the 
latter for the navy. They marched by in irreproachable order, 
shouldering rifles. 

In the sky, the aerial parade had begun at the same time. Four- 
motored bombardiers, jet planes with one or two motors, were 
passing in regular formation, forming geometrical designs against 
the clear azure background. Foreign journalists and military at- 
tachés watched with special attention the squadrons of jets flying 
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past at supersonic speed. 253 jets were counted. On the 7th of 
November preceding, only 30-odd jet machines had taken part 
in the parade. 

At eleven o'clock sharp the military portion of the celebration 
came to an end. For the next six hours it was the Moscow public 
that thronged in disciplined waves across the Red Square. The 
civil parade began with a forest of red banners, carried by the 
“distinguished men of Moscow,’—scholars, workers from the 
“élite corps,” actors, war heroes—men and women. They dipped 
their flags as they passed before Stalin, who saluted them with his 
right hand raised to the level of his eyes. 

A thousand children, in Pioneer uniforms, flourishing paper 
flowers, went by at a run. A little boy and a little girl detached 
themselves from the mass of their companions to take some flow- 
ers (natural flowers, these) to Stalin. Stalin took them in his 
arms, kissed them, and held them before him over the parapet, 
high above the throng, for several seconds. Louder and louder 
cheers resounded from all sides. 

Then it was the turn of the crowd, the great crowd, an endless 
tide. Men, women, and children were marching over the whole 
broad extent of the Red Square. The current was flowing slowly, 
smoothly, with the highest order and discipline. The processions 
kept coming into the square from three sides at once, without jos- 
tling, without bottlenecks, as if directed by an orchestra leader 
invisible and infallible. The people filed in by “departments” 
(the municipal districts of Moscow). They were carrying innu- 
merable flags, portraits, placards bearing the Order of the Day, or 
figures and charts of the Five-Year Plan from such and such a 
factory or such and such a branch of the government. Many of 
the demonstrators had put on their military uniforms from the 
last war, with medals and bright ribbons. Fathers and mothers 
were carrying their youngsters on their shoulders, and a lot of 
these children had in turn brought their dolls and favorite toys 
to take part in the parade. From each district there were stand- 
ard-bearers who held high above their heads the portraits of 
Communist leaders in foreign countries, always in the same or- 
der: Chinese, German, then Italian and French; after them came 
the Czechs, Poles, Bulgarians, and then Rumanians or Outer 
Mongolians. 
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As the crowds rolled by, a speaker was reading into the micro- 
phone, in a resounding voice, the phrases of the Order of the 
Day, extolling the USSR, the Communist Party, the Soviet strug- 
gle for peace, the Communist movement throughout the world. 
In one way or another the name of Stalin always entered in. 
Every sentence of the Order of the Day ended with a Hurrah 
shouted by the speaker at the top of his lungs, and flung back in 
chorus by the crowd. I could see this speaker from where I was 
sitting: he was holding his sheets of paper in his hand and read- 
ing them—or, rather, yelling them—into the microphone. The 
amplifiers in the Red Square and those that were set up in vari- 
ous places all over Moscow would be repeating this bellowed 
recital until five o'clock in the afternoon. 

As I have said, the human migration lasted for six hours. 
Stalin remained at his post on the platform by the mausoleum, 
leaving from time to time for fifteen or twenty minutes and re- 
turning to salute, smile at, and salute again the throng that was 
acclaiming him. Altogether, more than two million people of Mos- 
cow paraded across the Red Square. With the lines of march 
strictly laid out in advance, they had stood for hours in the ad- 
jacent avenues awaiting their department’s turn. 

I left the grandstand about two o'clock and walked through 
the streets blocked by the crowds that were patiently waiting and 
slowly advancing toward the Kremlin. Many young people were 
playing the accordion or dancing to pass the time and get some 
amusement. They were exchanging jokes; they were singing in 
chorus. The atmosphere was that of a holiday, a political meet- 
ing, and a country fair. The children were laughing or crying, as 
children do. J noticed, also, faces that were tired and tense: these 
belonged to the “older generation,” which did not seem to be so 
uniformly enthusiastic, and were, in any case, showing signs of 
fatigue. 

Until five o'clock all the arteries in the center of the city re- 
mained closed to pedestrians and vehicles. It took me almost an 
hour to get back, by a series of detours, to my hotel. There I 
found the doors locked, and I had to show my papers again be- 
fore I could get in. I was next warned of the ban against opening 
windows that looked out on the Red Square. In the corridor a 
Plain-clothes policeman was standing guard over goings and com- 
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ings. Phone calls in the city were also suspended. I wondered 
what the Soviet authorities were afraid of, that they created this 
strange atmosphere in a hotel set aside for “foreigners.” At any 
rate, it contrasted oddly with the merriment in the streets. 

Darkness fell. A crowd, denser than usual, pressed into the 
center of the city, open to traffic at last. Everybody was making 
his way toward the Kremlin, the Red Square, the Moskva. The 
public buildings were brilliantly lighted. At 10 o'clock a display 
of fireworks, greeted by salvos of artillery, was set off from the 
Kremlin. 

I watched the fireworks from the great stone bridge spanning 
the Moskva. The bright city spread out all around me. Above it 
the rockets shed their golden sparks and dragged their trains of 
colored light. But in the dense crowd that pressed around me it 
was only the children who reacted to the scene with cries of de- 
light. The grown people were silent, as if some bad memory were 
weighing upon them. Beside me a woman said to her husband: “It 
was like this at the moment of the great victories during the 
war. If only we never see that again!” 

Batteries of DCA searchlights were stretching their lines of 
blue across the dark sky, intersecting one another and cutting 
the clouds into a luminous checkerboard. An immense portrait 
of Stalin, held aloft by a captive balloon, hung a quarter of a 
mile above the city. Until midnight Stalin’s face, lighted by 
searchlights, floated over Moscow like a huge miraculous icon. 

In the streets, people were dancing and singing. Orchestras 
played in the squares, and the youth of Moscow took advantage 
of them: it reminded me a little of our French Fourteenth of 
July. I saw many drunken men. On the stroke of midnight 
everything stopped. Stalin’s head went dark and disappeared, 
the loud-speakers fell into silence, the crowd dispersed, the 
squares emptied. At a quarter past twelve I could see from my 
window only an asphalt-paved desert traversed by a few auto- 
mobiles. The First of May was over. 


The next day was again a holiday. On the squares and avenues 
the loud-speakers were now broadcasting popular Russian, 
Ukrainian, and Georgian songs or else dance music—waltzes 
and fox-trots—as well as the Russian version of Santa Lucia. 
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On the 2nd of May the Moscow football season opened at 
the Dynamo Stadium. This sport enjoys the greatest popularity 
in the Soviet Union. Thereafter the vast country was to seethe 
with excitement over first-class matches, which would be going 
on concurrently in all the large cities of European Russia. Dur- 
ing my second month in the USSR, indeed, I continually heard 
furious football discussions, wagers, and even quarrels, in public 
places, among perfect strangers. This national passion for a game 
made me think of the mass excitement over baseball in the 
United States or cricket in England. “Don’t miss the opening of 
the sports season!” people had said to me in Moscow. “It is one 
of the big events of the year!” 

With great difficulty I managed to get a ticket, at the cost of 7 
rubles ($1.75) for a seat in the bleachers. At two o'clock I took 
the subway, through which was pouring a veritable subterranean 
river of humanity, denser and more excited than on other days. 
The trains going to the stadium were packed. The mobs were 
storming them at the intermediate stations. In the car the loud- 
voiced debates became more and more heated. The passivity, the 
sluggishness, of the Russian crowds seemed suddenly to have dis- 
appeared. Women were taking part in the discussions with the 
same passion—and as much “expertise”—as the men. 

At the subway exit, hundreds of people were waiting in Indian 
file along the road to the station. “Comrade, you wouldn’t have 
an extra ticket?” I heard the same question a hundred times be- 
fore I reached the stadium enclosure. An enormous throng was 
on its way there, without hurrying, without jostling, without ill 
humor. Everybody was laughing and joking. Rows of militzioners 
were lined up on both sides of the road, directing the crowd. 
Venders were selling ice cream, mineral water, beer, and sausages, 
as well as sports directories and almanacs. 

Among all these voices, of men and women, two words pro- 
vided the motifs for the symphony of discussion: Dynamo and 
Torpedo. Those were the names of the teams that were playing 
that day. Both were Moscow teams. The Dynamos were the 
team of the MVD. The stadium, with its magnificent installation 
of equipment for athletes, swimmers, boxers, and young novices 
in sport, had been constructed at the expense and on the in- 
itiative of the MVD. The Torpedoes were the team of the largest 
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metallurgical establishment in Moscow, the Stalin factory. 

The stadium accommodates ninety thousand spectators. It is 
in the classic oval form of large stadiums the world over. It has 
no covered grandstand sections. The seats, in numbered tiers, 
are quite bad seats, for the space allotted to one person is scarcely 
large enough to hold half of him; but at this opening game 
everyone was utterly determined to be in a good humor. They 
piled on top of one another, they crowded up against one an- 
other, they joked. There were no scuffles or recriminations. In 
the first and second rows all around the cinder track that en- 
circled the football field I could see uniforms. These were the 
soldiers and officers of the MVD, who evidently had this priority 
in “their” stadium, and who at the same time were making sure 
of the maintenance of order inside the enclosure. 

The spectacle began at three o'clock precisely. A colonel who 
represented the Pan-Soviet Sports Committee delivered an ad- 
dress over the loud-speakers: “The Soviet government is putting 
forth an immense effort to encourage the development of all 
sports for the people. . . . To balance this, our government and 
the party expect that the workers will redouble their efforts for 
production and for the building up of socialism. . . .” 

Two players, one from Dynamo and one from Torpedo, ran 
the standard of the USSR to the top of the flagstaff (one of these 
players, a Spanish republican who had been naturalized as a 
Soviet citizen, was greeted with particular applause by the 
crowd ). The notes of the Soviet anthem resounded through the 
stadium; everyone stood while it was played. Then the Moscow 
sports clubs paraded on the cinder track, with their club ban- 
ners borne ahead of them, and with trainers in white slacks 
marching in front of their young charges in jerseys and shorts. 

At last the umpire gave the signal and the game began. The 
Dynamo team, last year’s champions, played quite brutally. Fouls 
and penalties succeeded one another. The spectators began to 
yell with indignation. These protests reached their climax in the 
second half when two members of the Torpedo team had to be 
carried off on stretchers. “Crooks,” “Brutes,” “Assassins!” . . . 

Shouts and whistles grew more strident. Behind me a lively 
argument broke out between backers of the opposing teams. A 
Torpedo fan screamed at the top of his voice to the Dynamo 
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captain: “Aren’t you ashamed, you big brute? Your children’'ll 
be afraid of you... .” 

At last Torpedo won the game by one to nothing. In the 
midst of a storm of applause and hisses the loud-speakers, to calm 
the spectators’ spirits, announced: “Comrades, in fifteen minutes 
we shall broadcast the results of the championship football games 
played this afternoon in the other cities of the Soviet Union.” 

I looked about the grandstands. Hardly anyone budged from 
his place. Notebooks and sheets of white paper in their hands, 
tens of thousands of spectators waited patiently for the broad- 
casting of the scores. On all sides I was seeing excited faces, hear- 
ing lively arguments. Near me a man was calling out: “So much 
the worse for the Dynamos if they think they can get away with 
everything! It’s sport we're looking for here, not murder! The 
men play in jerseys, not uniforms!” 

Two MVD officers heard these remarks imperturbably, without 
turning around. 

The loud-speakers now began to announce the nation-wide 
scores. Everyone noted them down religiously. Then slowly, 
without shoving or jostling, arguing with unabated warmth, the 
ninety thousand spectators made their way toward the exits of 
the Dynamo Stadium. The exodus took place with the same 
impeccable discipline. The throng debouched toward the subway 
and the trolley-buses, waiting patiently in endless lines. Hence- 
forth almost every evening at seven o’clock—at the end of the 
working day—tens of thousands would press into the bleachers 
of the stadium under its decoration of huge portraits of Stalin. 


By mid-May it was spring in Moscow. Every day the sun 
seemed hotter and the sky more blue. The city—and its inhabi- 
tants—became more colorful. Spring does not reach central Rus- 
sia until some weeks after it has made its entry into Paris. But it 
is no less beautiful. The foliage of the newly planted trees, the 
flower-beds in the gardens and public squares, the women’s 
bright dresses (pink, white, and light blue are the preferred 
colors), even the men with their bare heads and light jackets, 
reminded me of springtime all over the world. But here the 
change seemed more abrupt after the long waiting of those win- 
ter months that are so cold and gray. Men, women, and children 
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had smiles on their faces; fresh flowers had put in an appearance; 
at every street corner now the little hand carts of the ice-cream 
and mineral-water venders were surrounded by small crowds. 

I spent one of those sun-drenched Sundays in the largest Cul- 
ture Park of the capital, the one named for Maxim Gorky. It 
occupies several scores of acres on the banks of the Moskva. A 
Westerner, an old resident of Moscow, told me that before 1936 
there was nothing there but waste land and heaps of rubbish 
and scrap iron. 

To get to the park, I crossed by one of the large Moscow 
bridges. Again I found myself in a big crowd; all ages and sizes, 
they were on their way to the park. Groups of young people who 
had brought accordions or balalaikas were playing them along 
the way. Arriving, I bought my ticket at one of the twenty 
windows provided for the purpose. It cost a ruble (25 cents). 
This is the price for ordinary citizens; soldiers and children get 
their tickets at half-price. 

A huge billboard set up just inside the park announced the 
day’s diversions, hour by hour: concerts, dance orchestras, open- 
air opera and movies, public lectures on the international situ- 
ation, a chess tournament, a children’s festival. There were at 
least thirty different entertainments listed, for all tastes and all 
ages. 

The park itself is at once a public garden, with little artificial 
lakes, fine clumps of trees, shaded paths, all irreproachably clean, 
and a sort of Coney Island with “attractions,” games, and outdoor 
dancing. The great difference from the usual amusement park is 
that it contains theaters and concert halls, with seats for thou- 
sands of people. 

One of these theaters, the Green Theater, has been constructed 
in the midst of shady thickets. Its open-air stage is excellently 
equipped, and its amphitheater seats a large crowd. The great 
ballet troupes of the Moscow Grand Opera, with their famous 
ballerinas (Ulanova, Lepechinskaya, Plessetzkaya), give enchant- 
ing performances here, with the same sumptuousness of setting 
as in the Bolshoi Hall. The tickets, which cost from 4 to 16 
rubles ($1 to $4), are less expensive than for the opera during 
the winter season; they can be bought several weeks in advance. 

From the wharves along the riverbank thousands of people 
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were boarding little steamers and motorboats every hour. Row- 
boats and canoes were available. Though there were lines of 
people waiting everywhere, good humor prevailed. And every- 
where accordions—the national instrument—were playing Slav, 
Georgian, and Ukrainian airs that competed with the melodies 
gushing from loud-speakers installed at every turn of the road. 

I looked in for ten minutes at a lesson in Russian popular 
dancing. Experts were teaching a score of couples, young and 
old, the different steps of the Moldavian, the hopak of the 
Ukraine, and the village dances of Great Russia. A military band 
was playing for the novices. These lessons were entirely free. 

I went into a large wooden pavilion, the Reading Hall. Here, 
on depositing a paper of identification, one could take out in 
the hall or outside in the park the latest Soviet books, as well as 
magazines, newspapers, and illustrated weeklies. The tables were 
occupied; there were easily a hundred persons in the room, 
young and old in equal proportion. Some of these readers were 
rather poorly dressed. All were very quiet and intent, some deep 
in their books, others taking notes. Sounds from outside drifted 
in through the open windows, without, it seemed to me, disturb- 
ing them. 

I made my way to the Chess Pavilion. Chess is extremely pop- 
ular in the USSR and is played well by millions. Soviet children 
play it from their first days in school. I saw many very young 
boys and girls around an expert who was lavishly handing out 
explanations and pointers. On the other side of the room a 
“master”—a title very difficult to attain—was making a simul- 
taneous demonstration, playing thirty-five separate games at 
once, passing from one chessboard to another in a profound 
silence. Around each of these boards huddled a group of con- 
noisseurs, discussing the next move in low voices. 

Next I visited the exhibition of painting. The subjects were 
military, battle scenes from the great war. All were done in the 
official style, which is called “Socialist realism,” and of which 
examples are met with again and again, on hundreds of canvases, 
in the Moscow museums. There was a sizable crowd here too; 
but here the comments and criticisms were not voiced in under- 
tones but aloud, and with considerable passion. Was this cannon 
well drawn? Had the artist rightly caught that officer's expres- 
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sion? The visitors to this exhibition hardly mentioned colors or 
lines; they spoke only of subjects—a limitation in perfect con- 
formity with the official theory of Soviet painting. 

I reached a broad space reserved for contests and games of 
dexterity. A crowd had collected around several stalls, in each of 
which, on minute platforms hardly big enough to stand on, two 
young men were facing each other. The game was quite simple: 
it was a matter of dealing a very hard blow with one’s right palm 
upon that of one’s adversary and so dislodging him from his 
tiny platform without losing one’s own balance; it was against 
the rules to touch him anywhere else. 

A champion, a soldier belted tightly into his summer tunic, 
with shiny black boots on his feet, felled ten mufti-clad oppo- 
nents in succession. The crowd applauded ecstatically. I turned 
to look around. Three similar contests were under way in neigh- 
boring stalls. In one stall the opponents were girls. When the 
loser tumbled off her platform, her skirt rose very high. Every- 
one was laughing, without a trace of ribaldry, without the 
slightest hint of sexual concern. Yet there were many young men 
among the spectators. Once again, as in my walks about Moscow, 
I noted the modest, almost puritanical character of the Russian 
crowds. During the hours that I spent in the park in this atmos- 
phere of Sunday holiday and popular fair, I did not see one 
couple kissing or embracing. The boys did not have their arms 
around the girls’ waists. The maximum among Russian lovers in 
public places is holding hands. 

I continued my promenade and went in to see the Children’s 
City. Here there were merry-go-rounds, wooden horses, dolls’ 
houses, a profusion of toys. There were also several playgrounds, 
where women supervisors were watching over the activities of 
children grouped according to their ages. Parents could leave 
their youngsters here and go off to rest or amuse themselves as 
they liked. 

Next to this citadel of childhood were attractions of the break- 
neck variety; several parachute stunts, and some swings that 
would stop for a few seconds to hold their passengers motionless 
upside down. This was going on to the accompaniment of loud 
cries and shrieks, laughter and flying skirts, without anyone’s 
taking it amiss. 
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In the Culture Park, as everywhere else, the portraits of Stalin 
and Lenin were omnipresent. The First of May Order of the Day 
was posted in huge white characters on a red background. Where 
the park’s important roadways crossed one another, diagrams 
and explanatory pictures set forth the progress of the Five-Year 
Plan, of popular education, of tractors, kolkhozes, factories, and 
so on. But this political element had the appearance of only being 
introduced here for conscience’ sake. There was nothing political 
in either the activity or the speech of this crowd of people of all 
ages and many races (it was in this park, more than in the city 
itself, that I became aware of the astonishing diversity of peoples 
and races in this vast country). These men and women were gay 
and smiling: they had come here to rest and to have a good 
time; they were doing that and only that, each in his own way. 
And it must be said that they had a very wide choice of re- 
laxations on their day off. 

The presence of big crowds did not seem to diminish their en- 
joyment. It is hard to imagine western Europeans spending their 
day off in such crowded, “collective” employments, but this form 
of recreation, obviously favored by the regime, accords with 
Russian taste and custom. 

Most assuredly there were survivals of the past here as else- 
where. No one seemed to mind the considerable number of 
drunks who were going about in the Culture Park with bottles 
of vodka in their hands. Drunken men are good-humored in 
Russia—and then, after all, it was Sunday evening. .. . The 
militzioners, not so numerous here as in the streets of Moscow, 
would look at the drunkards, smile—and pass on. 

As I left the park, toward eleven o'clock, the megaphones were 
announcing the beginning of an exhibition of popular dances. 
And I thought of the autobiographical stories of the great 
Gorky, who at the beginning of the present century pictured the 
Sundays of the factory workers and little townsfolk of the old 
Russia: orgies, drinking-bouts, stupor, and misery, rags and bare 
feet, against a background of disease and ignorance. Directed, 
collective, guided by Marxist principles, Soviet leisure incontest- 
ably represents an enormous cultural and material advance over 
the leisure hours of Gorky’s time. 

Some weeks later, when a journey took me to Stalingrad and 
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Tiflis, I saw the Culture Parks of those cities, organized with as 
much solicitude for the improvement of their citizens’ condition. 
And I took notice that these leisure enjoyments had already en- 
tered deeply into the habits, and even the demands, of the Soviet 
populations. The concrete possibility of spending a day of rest 
in the healthful outdoor air, in the midst of trees and flowers— 
that is to say, in a sort of décor de luxe—with a whole series of 
entertainments either light or “educational,” marks, without any 
doubt whatever, an immense improvement in the existence of 
the townspeople of the Soviet Union, and more particularly of 
the industrial workers. The regime that has created out of 
whole cloth these leisure enjoyments and these institutions boasts 
of them very frequently; why should it not? 


Chapter Nine: Fashion Headquarters, and the 


Journalists’ House 


The men, women, and children of the Soviet Union 
are clothed in accordance with decrees of fashion that differ 
from those of the Western countries and are subject to periodic 
changes. In order to initiate myself into the mysteries of Soviet 
dress, I visited the “Central House of Fashion Designs” in Mos- 
cow. It is here that the designers, the specialized artists in haute 
couture, the masters of Soviet fashion, create the elegance, the 
“new look,” of their country. 

This bureau occupies a five-story building, with a large show- 
-room on the ground floor and a hall for the presentation of liv- 
ing models on the floor above. There is a crush of female visitors 
in the showroom. Among them are ladies of fashion in fur coats, 
long skirts, and suéde shoes, and also working women in their 
working clothes, and girls in little cotton blouses and black 
leather oxfords. The model costumes are only exhibited here; 
they are not sold. But these same models can be ordered in the 
“fashion studios,” of which there are dozens in Moscow and all 
the other large cities of the Soviet Union. 
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Demonstrators describe the new models to this crowd of spec- 
tators (if not of purchasers), who ask a great many questions, 
finger the materials (in spite of the written prohibition), and 
then proceed to talk it all over, discussing the beauty or the price 
of such and such a model, just as they do in the shops of Paris or 
New York. 

The young woman who received me officially (for this was a 
visit “organized” by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and I was 
duly accompanied by my Intourist guide) explained that the 
creators of Soviet fashion were making more and more use of 
popular motifs, especially in the embroideries that adorned the 
new models, A great effort was being made in the textile facto- 
ries, also, to manufacture materials whose colors and printed de- 
signs should be inspired by the folk Gashimes of the different 
regions of the USSR. 

I saw some pretty embroideries made by machine, and others, 
more beautiful, that were handwork. The dresses were longer 
than those in Paris in this year 1950. I noticed a large colleotion 
of beach clothes, pajamas, and simple but graceful summer 
dresses. 

I asked the price of a white cotton dress trimmed with machine 
embroidery. 

“These models are not for sale, they are only on exhibition,” 
the woman demonstrator repeated. 

“But if one had this dress made up in a fashion studio, how 
much would it come to?” 

“About 300 rubles ($75). If you buy it ready-made, it will be 
about 50 rubles ($12.50) less.” 

Fashions for men and for children were exhibited in the same 
showroom. Those for children bore witness to special care; con- 
ceived very imaginatively, they made use of bright, pretty colors. 
In clothing the youngest citizens, fancy seemed to have been 
given a free hand—much more so than for adults. I had already 
noticed in the Moscow streets that the children were better and 
more prettily dressed than the grown-ups. 

After this, for the next hour, I attended an exhibition of the 
dressmaking art; that is, of the finished products in fashion de- 
sign of various types. The public was very different from what 
one sees in the showrooms of Christian Dior or Jacques Fath. 
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This public was above all, it seemed to me, one of “technicians”; 
that is to say, of the top hands or designers from the various 
fashion studios of the capital. They all had notebooks, in which 
they jotted down the details that interested them, and they asked 
technical questions about the making of the dresses shown. 

The mannequins were pretty and young, but their figures were 
very Russian; it is seldom that one sees thin and delicately built 
girls in Moscow. The young women who were displaying these 
models were tall, rather sculptural, always with plenty of flesh 
on their bones. One of them was even frankly chunky. Whenever 
she appeared in a dress, the demonstrator would announce: 
“Gown number so-and-so, especially recommended for stout 
women. 

The same mannequin also showed the dresses for pregnant 
women. A very pretty girl, hardly fifteen years old, presented 
frocks and tailored suits for the junior miss. My female guide dis- 
closed to me that the fashion headquarters employed a staff of 
thirty-five mannequins, among them several men and two little 
girls aged three and six years. The fashion demonstrations often 
take place in factories or kolkhozes of the Moscow district, so as to 
get the opinion of the masses on the new models. In addition to 
this, a committee made up of painters, writers, actors, and repre- 
sentatives of the textile factories meets several times a year to pass 
final opinion on, or to refuse the designs for, the coming spring, 
summer, and winter. 

Walking slowly up and down on an elevated dais, the manne- 
quins exhibited classic tailored suits; evening gowns with very 
full skirts, necklines that even when low cut remained extremely 
modest, and hardly any indication of a waistline; and afternoon 
dresses and blouses that were more practical than elegant in the 
Parisian understanding of that word. Sex appeal seemed to have 
rather little interest for the creators of Soviet fashions, except in 
beach costumes and one pair of black silk pajamas, of a very 
slinky appearance, which was welcomed with a murmur of ad- 
miration by this company of specialists. 

How many Russian women can afford these dresses? In the 
streets of Moscow, in the foyers of the theaters, in the expensive 
restaurants, I saw some. The great majority of the others are 
clothed respectably but very soberly. Their gowns are not yet of 
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the “new look Moscow 1950”; but one must consider that for al- 
most ten years dress materials were very strictly rationed or non- 
existent, and clothes were almost impossible to find, save at a 
price that was unapproachable. It is only since 1949 that the 
average Russian, thanks to the abolition of rationing and to 
successive price cuts, has been able to buy clothing and to re- 
stock the wardrobe that was decimated by the years of war. The 
result is already to be seen in Moscow, as in the other large cities 
that I visited. The Soviet masses are properly clothed and shod; 
but this attempt at collective elegance, centralized and directed 
as I had just seen it, is still in its infancy. 

My excursion into the world of Soviet fashion ended with a 
characteristic incident. As I was leaving the Central House of 
Fashion Designs I said to the young woman who had served as 
my guide: “I should like to take back with me some photographs 
of the most beautiful dresses I have just been seeing—photo- 
graphs you would select, those which you yourself would con- 
sider the most interesting. Thus I should be able to show ex- 
amples of the Moscow modes in Paris. At the same time I 
should like to buy here the Journal of Fashions you showed me a 
little while ago, which I can no longer find on the news-stands.” 

The Journal of Fashions is a fifty-page magazine de luxe, not 
addressed to ordinary women readers, but rather to the fashion 
workrooms and dressmaking establishments of the country. It 
costs 45 rubles ($11.25), and comes out only two or three times 
a year. As it is published by the Central House of Fashion De- 
signs, my thought was that it would be easiest for me to buy it on 
the spot. 

“It is too late this evening,” the young woman answered. “Stop 
by some other day. By that time I’ll have everything ready. You 
shall have the photographs and the magazine.” 

I returned a week later, in the company of my guide from In- 
tourist, Popov. The young woman showed embarrassment when 
we came in. She made us wait a good half-hour and finally led 
us into the private office of the director of the fashion head- 
quarters. This man, in his shirt-sleeves and tieless, looking more 
like a heavyweight boxer than a creator of modes for women, 
received me in a manner that was exceedingly abrupt. 

“What do you want?” 
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I set forth my desires, which seemed to me modest, all the 
more so since my visit to this establishment had been arranged 
by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

“What is the political bent of your newspaper?” 

I replied that it was not Communist. 

The man took up a telephone, dialed a number, and asked 
into the mouthpiece: “Comrade, what are our rules for handing 
out photographs and documents” (undoubtedly he was referring 
to the fashion magazine) “to foreign representatives?” He listened 
to the answer, put back the telephone, and said to me: “I can't 
promise you anything. Come back in a week.” 

He had not invited me to sit down, and he did not shake 
hands with me when I left his magnificent office all fitted out in 
green leather. My Intourist guide was troubled and ashamed. 
After some minutes of silence, as he walked beside me along the 
street, he said: 

“Gospodin Gordey, there are stupid people in Moscow as there 
are in Paris. I am going to speak to the Foreign Affairs office, 
and you shall have everything you have asked for.” 

“Gospodin Popov,” I said, “I know, as you do, that the Rus- 
sians are intelligent people, and I am not drawing any general 
conclusion from this experience. I beg you, however, to explain 
to whom it may concern that, first, I did not come to the USSR 
with the purpose of spying, and that, second, if that had been 
the object of my journey, I should not waste time at the Cen- 
tral House of Fashion Designs. I regret, for my part, that the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs has to busy itself with such trivialities. 
Surely, this director doesn’t believe that I’m going to steal his 
designs so that the Paris dressmakers can profit by them! I con- 
fess I don’t understand.” 

I had to go back three more times to the Central House of 
Fashion, Designs. In spite of the Ministry's intervention, the di- 
rector stuck to his guns, successfully; he refused to receive me, 
and to hand over either photographs or magazine. The day be- 
fore my departure for Paris the Ministry—no doubt embarrassed 
by this excess of distrust on the part of haute couture—had a six- 
month-old number of the fashion magazine delivered to my 
hotel, together with several photographs of winter garments 
taken from the archives of Tass, the Soviet news agency. These 
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photographs did not show the Moscow fashions to advantage: 
they were badly chosen. . . . 


I had expressed to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs my desire to 
meet some Soviet journalists. I have always found that nothing 
helps me more than direct and personal contact with my col- 
leagues, even those with opinions opposed to my own. Mutual 
understanding is always easier among people of the same pro- 
fession. 

The Ministry arranged an appointment. At eight o'clock one 
evening I directed my steps, again in Popov’s company, to the 
House of the Journalists in Moscow. 

These headquarters are installed in what was formerly the 
private mansion of a rich Moscow merchant under the ancien 
régime, Savva Morozov. In the old days Morozov was a great 
patron of arts and letters and even financed certain revolution- 
ary movements and journals. 

Two men were waiting for me in the big reception hall. They 
greeted me courteously and led me through the building. We 
traversed several paneled salons, whose chandeliers of rock crys- 
tal shone brilliantly. On the way I asked my two companions 
what newspapers they worked for. They replied that they were 
not journalists; they were only the managing directors of the 
journalists’ headquarters. I would soon meet some Soviet news- 
papermen. 

We entered a large study: carved wainscoting, Lenin’s portrait 
on one of the walls, Oriental rugs, a dozen handsome leather 
armchairs. Six men rose as I entered. One of them introduced 
himself: “Soutotzky, president of the Journalists’ House.” Then 
he presented me to the other five. There were handshakes and 
smiles. The president seated me in an armchair facing him. A 
little silence, slightly embarrassed, followed. I spoke a few frater- 
nal words: I explained that I had come to the USSR especially to 
meet human beings there, so that I might see—and afterward re- 
late—how they were living; I hoped that this direct contact with 
my Soviet confreres would aid me in accomplishing my task. 

Everyone was silent. After some moments the president said to 
me: “I suppose that another thing that interests you is the func- 
tioning of the Soviet press.” 
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He launched at once on a long explanation of the special char- 
acteristics of the Soviet press which distinguished it from that of 
all other countries. He told me about factory newspapers, 
nurseries for journalists of talent. He made a great point of the 
letters from readers, which, according to him, make up a very im- 
portant part of the work of the Soviet journalists. All the letters 
are read with careful attention; some are published, but all are 
followed up with special inquiries, to make sure whether the 
readers’ criticisms or suggestions in regard to their towns, facto- 
ries, offices, theaters, and houses are justified. He declared that 
this system established a permanent contact between the Soviet 
press and the “toiling masses.” He emphasized the fact that all 
the different nationalities in the Soviet Union had newspapers 
published in their own languages or dialects; Soviet papers ap- 
peared in 104 different tongues. 

During this exposition the others kept silence or occasionally 
threw in some brief phrases of agreement. The atmosphere was 
polite, but very formal. There was no man-to-man contact be- 
tween us, and I felt that the men facing me looked upon me as 
belonging to another world, probably hostile and at any rate 
fundamentally different. 

The president was still speaking when the door opened and a 
man burst into the room. He had extremely bright eyes, curly 
hair, and a harassed countenance; his entrance was like a gust of 
wind. The men who were with me looked embarrassed. The new- 
comer—who wore in his buttonhole the large metal badge of the 
Order of Lenin, the highest Soviet decoration—planted himself 
in front of me and said in a not very steady voice (I noticed he 
had probably had a little too much): “Let me just look at you. 
I want to see what sort of man you are.” 

“A man like yourself,” I said, smiling. “See: I have two hands, 
two eyes, a head, like you.” 

“No,” replied the man with the shining eyes, “you are a being 
very different from us. That is why I want to look at you. I am 
not inconveniencing you? I beg you,” he said to the president, 
“continue.” 

For ten minutes, while the president continued, my Soviet col- 
league remained seated facing me, his large dark eyes fixed on 
mine. Two of the others at last succeeded in persuading him to 
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leave the room. He went out staggering. I learned later that this 
man had conducted himself heroically during the German inva- 
sion, that he had been a war correspondent with the partisan units 
behind the enemy lines, that he was a journalist of great talent. I 
regret not having seen any more of him that evening; I should 
have liked to talk with him about the difference he insisted on 
finding between us. 

I put some questions to the president: “What is the circulation 
of the leading newspapers? Is there a volume, or even an annual 
handbook, that covers the essential points concerning the Soviet 
press?” No, he did not know the figures of newspaper circulation: 
“they change so much!” No, there were not, to his knowledge, any 
published works or handbooks on the Soviet press. 

A white-haired woman, wearing an evening dress, with a silver- 
fox scarf, came into the room. Greetings and introductions. This 
was the editor-in-chief of the magazine Soviet Woman. From 
the welcome that the six Russian journalists gave her I could see 
that she was an important personage. Seating herself in an arm- 
chair by the president's side, she questioned me: 

“For which newspaper are you in Moscow, Monsieur Gordey?” 

“France-Soir, madame.” 

Her gaze hardened. 

“Are you here on assignment from your editors or on your per- 
sonal initiative?” 

“I am in Moscow on assignment from my editors. My personal 
income wouldn't permit me to take a pleasure trip to Moscow at 
the present rate of the ruble. But I’m here at the journalists’ head- 
quarters on my personal initiative. In every country I visit I seek 
to make the acquaintance of the local journalists, and in Paris my 
house is open to colleagues from all countries who may need ad- 
vice or assistance of any kind.” 

“Do you intend to be objective about what you see in Mos- 
cow?” 

“Madame, if that had not been my intention, I could have 
stayed in Paris and done my articles on your country without 
Visiting it.” 

“I refuse to believe that a paper like France-Soir can publish 
objective articles on the USSR.” 

I tried to remain calm and courteous. “If you don’t mind, 
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madame,” I said, “we won't argue about the respective objectiv- 
ity of our different journals. As for France-Soir, I am ready to 
debate with you on that subject, but in Paris.” 

“I do not believe,” repeated my sister worker in silver fox, “I 
do not believe in the objectivity of the bourgeois press.” 

“That is your prerogative. I am merely surprised, madame,” I 
said, “that even without knowing me you should already be treat- 
ing me as a virtual enemy. My only object in the USSR is that of 
understanding. I also believe that this is the only way to work for 
peace. Since you are henceforth to consider me as an enemy, | 
thank you for your frankness, but I beg you to take note that 
I am in the USSR with the consent and the visa of your own Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs. It was this Ministry, also, that arranged 
for our interview this evening. Finally, I appeal to the traditional 
hospitality of your country; this evening I am your guest. Leav- 
ing all politics aside, can’t there be the purely fraternal relation 
of colleagues between us?” 

Embarrassed and flushing, my sister worker said nothing more. 
The president, a little disturbed by the turn our conversation had 
taken, led me away to make a tour of the premises. I attended 
the showing of an excellent color film on the life of beavers, then 
a musical soirée at which journalists sang, danced, and performed 
skits. I was taken to see an exhibition of some very beautiful 
photographs of different regions of the Soviet Union. I was 
shown the assembly halls where the journalists, grouped in sec- 
tions according to their specialties, consulted together once or 
twice a week. 

In all the rooms I passed through—the center of a sort of pro- 
cession composed of myself and my six Soviet colleagues—there 
were a great many people. The journalists come here to spend 
their evenings with their families. Everyone was looking at me. 
Conversations stopped as I passed by. I should have liked to stop 
and talk informally with a few people, but that was not possible. 
The president kept leading me along toward other rooms, making 
me visit the buffet, the restaurant, and the bar. 

We returmed to the second floor, to a great hall ablaze with 
light. An orchestra was playing dance tunes that seemed closer to 
jazz than any I had heard up to this time in Moscow. Some gay 
couples, roaring with laughter, were dancing (very well, too) 


i 
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tangos, slow fox-trots, and waltzes. I invited a young woman, 
standing alone beside me, to join in the dance. She was dressed 
in a white frock, long and very simple; blond tresses fell over her 
shoulders. 

“Are you a journalist?” I asked as we were dancing. 

“Yes.” 

“Where do you work?” 

“On a paper.” 

She did not wish to talk with me. We exchanged some futile 
sentences. The dance came to an end. A young man came up and 
carried off my partner. I found myself once more surrounded by 
my “reception committee.” 

I asked a few questions about the standard of living among 
journalists. I learned that my confreres in Moscow made from 
2,000 to 5,000 rubles ($500 to $1,250) a month, and that the 
more celebrated among them earned large supplementary sums 
by writing books, scenarios, radio scripts, and magazine articles. 

I was hardly able to have any more talk with them during this 
official visit. Midnight came. I took my leave. I had had no hu- 
man contact with anyone. And yet they had received me so well! 

During the ensuing portion of my stay I had “unofficial” con- 
versations with two Soviet journalists. These were reasonably 
frank on both sides. I recount them in another chapter. 


Several days after my interviews with the fashion designers and 
the Soviet journalists, I ran across a Westerner who had lived for 
a number of years in Moscow, spoke Russian, and was much bet- 
ter acquainted with Soviet life than I. We began to talk of the 
extraordinary precautions and distrust that at the present time 
Surround non-Communist foreigners in the USSR. 

“There has always been a tendency in this country to consider 
everything a military secret,” he said. “I am sure, nevertheless, 
that the complicated bureaucratic machinery in the USSR very 
often exaggerates the orders from higher up... . Fear of re- 
sponsibilities, desire to be overzealous, sometimes sincere patriot- 
ism that makes them consider people like us virtual spies. . . . 
This secrecy stood them in very good stead once, against German 
espionage. As they are again in fear of war, they hide both their 
Strengths and their weaknesses.” 
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“You have lived here for a number of years,” I said. “Have 
things always been the way they are now?” 

“No. During the war there was, in regard to the Allies, a relax- 
ation of this exaggerated vigilance. There was even a great effort 
to be courteous, though certain domains remained strictly secret 
in spite of everything.” 

“How does it happen,” I asked, “that this change of attitude 
on the part of the government is echoed by all the citizens?” And 
I cited my recent experiences. 

My friend reflected for some moments and then replied: “Since 
the spring of 1947, after the failure of the Moscow Conference, 
which brought on the cold war, things became as they still are 
today. From one day to the next, foreigners like myself lost their 
Russian friends and acquaintances. People did not want to see us 
any more. All officeholders and government employees were abso- 
lutely forbidden to have any communication with foreigners, 
orally or in writing, unless they were authorized by the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. Even the intellectuals—writers, actors, schol- 
ars—stopped seeing members of the foreign colony in Moscow. 
The man in the street, thanks to the newspapers and certain films 
and plays, is convinced that the capitalist countries are positively 
getting ready to attack the Soviet Union, and that foreigners are 
potential spies. He behaves accordingly. Some do so through 
conviction, others—perhaps a larger number—through fear of 
trouble. I am sure that without the cold war the situation would 
have been immeasurably better. At the moment the cleavage—or 
what you call the ‘invisible wall’—is getting worse every day. 
You may count yourself fortunate that the Soviet authorities al- 
low you to see as much as they do.” 

My stay in the Soviet Union enabled me to see that my friend 
was right. I had relatively frank interviews on this subject with 
Soviet officials and with members of the Russian Communist 
Party, whose acquaintance I made during my travels. Their atti- 
tude always confirmed what this man had told me. So far as vigi- 
lance and caution in the presence of strangers is concerned, the 
Soviet rulers have certainly got the maximum from their people. 
But this vigilance engendered by the cold war—does it not aggra- 
vate and deepen the present hostility between the two halves of 
the world? And the lack of human contact between the Soviet 
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population and the outside world—does it work always to the 
advantage of the USSR? All my journey was not too long to try to 
find answers to these questions. 


Chapter Ten: A Day at the People’s Court 


I should have liked to study, as an eyewitness, the 
family and private life of the citizens of the Soviet Union. The 
conditions of my stay made this impossible. I could not look on 
at or see into the everyday family living of the average Russian. 
Yet a day passed at a People’s Court! in Moscow gave me a 
glimpse into this domain that is closed to the foreign visitor. 

I had asked my Intourist guide for the whereabouts of one of 
the People’s Courts, as soon as I arrived. I knew there was one 
for each of the city’s official districts. I had also been told that ad- 
mittance was open to everyone. This was quite correct: there was 
no checking either at the entrance to the tribunal or at the doors 
of the different courtrooms. The judiciary debates were public, 
to the same degree as in Paris or London. 

None the less, my guide, as I have already explained, had 
given me to understand that I must await the blessing of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs before carrying out my project. As a 
matter of fact, the Ministry's intervention consisted solely in “or- 
ganizing” an appointment for me with the president of this tribu- 
nal. This was a woman in her fifties, a licentiate in law from the 
University of Moscow. She gave me ten minutes of her time, in 
the course of which she explained certain elements of procedure 


* The “court of first instance,” the lower court, in the USSR. Each cham- 
ber of the People’s Court is composed of three members, of whom the presi- 
dent—man or woman—is elected at the same time as the members of the 
Municipal Soviet, for a term of five years. This president commands a certain 
juridical position. On the other hand, his two associates are elected and 
named from lists of industrial workers and employees; they sit merely for 
a period generally limited to ten days; their appointment more or less sug- 
gests the institution of the jury in Western countries. The decisions of the 
People’s Court are reached by majority vote; that is, theoretically, the opinion 
of the two associates—“jurymen”—may prevail over the decision of the 
President. A clerk of court, man or woman, is also present at the court 
Sessions. 
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and of Soviet civil justice. After this interview I was entirely at 
liberty to attend all the sessions of the different court chambers 
without any escort or surveillance except that of my guide, 
Popov. 

First I heard several divorce cases. Every one of them was ad- 
justed in less than half an hour, without any red tape or clogging 
procedure, and without the assistance of lawyers. 

The parties to the marriage were seated in the first row of the 
little courtroom, facing the three judges. The other benches were 
occupied by the public and by the witnesses, if there were any. 
The president of this chamber, a big woman with somewhat 
veiled eyes and a thickset square body, questioned the husband 
first. 

Family name, first name, date and place of birth, nationality, 
profession. . . . “Are you a member of the party? What are your 
wages?” (It is in these last two questions that the Soviet inquiry 
for the establishment of identity differs from the corresponding 
procedure in the Western countries. ) 

No, he is not a member of the party. He makes 650 rubles 
($162.50) a month. He is assistant manager of a government 
food market. 

“You and your wife are no longer living together? Under what 
circumstances did your conjugal life come to an end?” 

The man replied that he had gone to war in 1941. Since then, 
he said, “we have made our lives over, each one separately.” De- 
mobilized in 1945, he had not attempted to see his wife again. “I 
knew that she was living with another man.” He himself had set 
up housekeeping with a “new wife,” by whom he had already 
had a child. The conjugal life with the first woman was thus ter- 
minated. In consequence, he asked a divorce. There had been no 
child by the first marriage. 

Interrogated in her turn, the wife at first denied that she had 
been unfaithful to her husband when he was in the army. 

The president asked: “Then why did you not take up the con- 
jugal life again on his return?” 

The woman was silent. 

“You are here,” the president said in a stern voice, “to state 
your case before us and to inform us of the grounds for divorce. 
Have you—yes or no—another husband?” 
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The woman blushed. At last she said: “And why shouldn't I 
have the right to have different men, me too?” 

In a voice still more severe the president of the court repri- 
manded her for not taking marriage seriously. “Marriage is a grave 
matter, comrade,” she said. “It is not a joke or a temporary pas- 
time.” 

The woman began to cry. 

Her husband, who was standing beside her, said to her in a low 
voice: “Stop crying, you fool! They're all laughing at you.” 

It was then that the comrade president turned her guns on 
him. “You have said that you have a new wife and a child. 
Would you by chance have registered * this marriage before dis- 
solving the first one?” 

“Of course I did,” the man said. 

“Indeed? Didn’t you know then, comrade, that you were not 
permitted to have two wives at once? Do you know that there is 
a law that forbids it?” 

“No,” said the man, his face red. 

“Everyone ought to know the law,” said the president. “Besides, 
it’s printed in the papers. Do you read the papers, comrade?” 

“No,” said the man. “I haven't time.” 

“I shall be obliged to send your case on to the district attorney, 
because you are guilty of bigamy,” the president said. 

“If you are obliged to speak of it to the district attorney,” said 
the man, shrugging his shoulders with an air of fatalism, “then 
go ahead! . . . What should I have done? I certainly had to 
marry the mother of my child.” 

“But you had to get a divorce first!” said the president. 

“That is what I’m in the midst of doing,” the bigamist replied. 

Thereupon the court retired to consider the case. The woman 
continued to sniffle and to dry the tears that were running down 
her cheeks. The man seemed well pleased with himself. Not at all 
worried over the legal consequences of bigamy, he was looking 
around the courtroom with a very arrogant air. 

The public, which had listened to this case in silence, began to 
debate the merits of the respective sides as soon as the judges left 


* Registration, in the USSR, denotes the civil formalities of marziage, 
ppich take place in an office for the registration of civil transactions, called 
GS. 
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the room. The women defended the wife. One of them threw out 
a remark that seems to be current in Moscow, as in a number of 
other cities around the world: “Ah, men are all the same: they 
aren't good for much!” The men present were loud in their ap- 
proval of the husband’s behavior. 

At the end of five minutes the three judges returned. The pres- 
ident read a brief verdict granting the wedded couple a divorce. 
Each of them had to pay the state 250 rubles ($62.50); this 
constitutes a sort of penalty for a first divorce, and the sum may 
vary according to the culpability and the wages of the interested 
parties. For a second divorce the penalty is much larger. The 
processes of justice are themselves without charge in the USSR. 

In France, and in almost all Western countries, divorce would 
never have been granted to a husband and wife who confessed 
with such frankness to irregular relationships. On the other 
hand, I was impressed, beginning with this first case, by the sim- 
ple and swift character of the procedure, which was accessible to 
the simplest and the most unlettered of the citizens. 

Analogous situations were disclosed in the divorce cases that 
followed. One of them took on an air of vaudeville. The hus- 
band, in the midst of getting his divorce, came to court accom- 
panied by his new wife, who also had already had a baby. A vio- 
lent quarrel broke out between this woman and the citizen’s first 
wife. The man kept clear of the squabble, but was obviously 
proud of being the object of so hot a dispute. The president at 
last succeeded in getting the excited spirits calmed down. 

In the course of the interrogation it came out that the man 
had already been sued by the public prosecutor's office for big- 
amy (for he, too, had registered with his second wife before be- 
ing divorced from the first one). For this crime he was sentenced 
to pay a fine of 500 rubles ($125). In this case again the divorce 
was granted quickly, but this time at a higher rate: 500 rubles 
for the man, 250 for the woman, who was reprimanded in addi- 
tion for her “bad character and lack of seriousness.” For here it 
had come out, in a public bearing, that this woman had lived suc- 
cessively with three other men after her husband had left for 
the war. 

A woman whose husband had been reported missing at the 
front in 1944 and who had not heard anything of him since, but 
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to whom the authorities had not consented to deliver either a 
death certificate or a pension, obtained a divorce without charge. 
“It is so that I can register with the husband I have now,” she 
said. 

I heard altogether ten divorce cases in the space of three hours. 
They were much alike. I took note that all the marriages whose 
dissolution was requested were childless. Divorce was granted 
more easily (and at a lower price) when the husband or wife de- 
clared himself or herself to be the parent of a child born outside 
this marriage. The dominant consideration in Soviet divorce 
seems to be the protection of children, whether they are legiti- 
mate or not. 

For the same reason it is extremely difficult for fathers and 
mothers to sever their union if there are children of this mar- 
riage. They do not usually get beyond the first stage before the 
tribunal: this preliminary to divorce is an attempt at reconcilia- 
tion (not public, but obligatory, as in France). Soviet justice 
refuses to consider the case if there is ground for supposing that 
the divorce will be prejudicial to the interests of the family—that 
is, of the mother and the children. 

None of the married people whom I saw appearing before this 
court was a member of the Communist Party. The party is antago- 
nistic to divorce and supports the “staunch preservation of the 
Soviet family.” 

But the distinction between legitimate marriage and free union 
seems to be more theoretical than practical, in the mind of the 
court as well as in that of the average Soviet citizen. The vocabu- 
lary made use of in these hearings is proof of that. The terms 
husband and wife are used both for the partners to a legitimate 
marriage and for the lover and the mistress. No public censure 
seems to be attached to free unions, in spite of the articles of law 
and in spite of official propaganda that for fifteen years has 
sought to strengthen the family as an institution, and to protect 
children, by making divorce more difficult. 

It is practically impossible to obtain a third divorce in the 
USSR. It is very difficult, and “held in no esteem” to get a second. 
This severity has had one result that perhaps the legislators and 
reformers of Soviet society were far from expecting: the number 
of free unions has naturally increased. As “natural” children— 
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and their mothers—are protected by law with the same rigor as 
children born in wedlock, no disadvantage results for the Soviet 
woman from such a union. But it seems to me that the govern- 


- ment has not yet succeeded in permeating the minds of the pop- 


ulace with the reverence for the family and the abhorrence of 
divorce that it preaches everywhere and by all possible means. 


After the divorce cases I went on from one courtroom to an- 
other. Civil cases, correctional cases, were being argued in them. 
Two trials had to do with questions of living-quarters. Here 
again I was able to learn details of Soviet life that no official in- 
terview would have yielded. 

The first trial concerned with habitation was coming up for a 
second hearing on the appeal of one party to the case. The case 
turned on—an earthenware stove. It involved, on one side, a 
group of three families and, on the other, the father of several 
children. All these people lived in the same “communal” apart- 
ment; that is, each of them occupied one or two rooms in it, and 
all the tenants shared the kitchen and the toilets. (Most of the 
Moscow population lives in such conditions at the present time. ) 

The man against whom the three families had brought suit 
was sickly-looking and poorly dressed. His face was furrowed 
with wrinkles. He had on an old military cape and worn heavy 
boots. He explained to the court that he was a disabled war 
veteran, that his wife was tubercular, and that he had three 
children, aged, respectively, two, six, and ten years. The oldest 
child, a girl, was also tubercular. He produced medical certifi- 
cates to verify his testimony. 

This family of five persons lived in one room, twelve by eight 
feet in size. There had been in this room an earthenware stove, 
which occupied three and a half square feet and which had been 
out of order since the war. The father of the family had taken out 
this stove to make room for the mattress of his little boy, who 
slept on the floor. 

The three other families, his fellow tenants in the apartment, 
brought suit against him because he had taken down the stove 
without written authorization from the municipal management 
of the house. But in the course of the examination of the two 
parties to the case it was learned that the stove had been taken 
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out five years before, while the complaint dated only a few 
months back. 

“Why is this?” the president asked. 

It came out then that the whole trouble was because of—the 
gas. Gas was now being installed in many sections of Moscow. 
The three families had asked that two separate gas stoves be set 
up in the apartment, because they did not want to do their cook- 
ing on the same fire as the other family’s tubercular mother. The 
latter family, too poor, refused to meet the extra expense that 
would have resulted. The others had then recalled the ancient 
history of the stove and had brought suit against their neighbor. 

The disabled veteran claimed that the house manager had 
given him oral permission to remove the stove. The president of 
the court tried in vain to bring about a reconciliation between 
_ the two sides. In vain he persisted in explaining that this was 
only a matter of three square feet and that, in any case, the stove 
didn’t work. The three families remained unappeased. As the 
law is explicit (in a house “of socialist ownership” it is forbidden 
to make any changes whatever without written authorization), 
the unfortunate veteran was again condemned to put the useless 
porcelain stove back in place in his tiny room. “I'll go to the Su- 
preme Court,” he shouted as he went out. Since there are no fees 
in Soviet courts, he can do that, and he assuredly will. 

In a second case, a shoe co-operative was seeking to expel two 
little orphan girls from a room they had been occupying with 
their father before the latter’s death. A young woman who had 
adopted the two children delivered a veritable little oration: 

“The protection of children is one of the basic stipulations of 
the socialist society. Comrade judges, a Soviet co-operative has 
not the moral right to deprive two children of the miserable 
nine square yards that they occupy. Communist justice cannot 
admit such an injustice as this. . . .” 

The lawyer for the co-operative ventured an insinuation 
against the mother-by-adoption. “This comrade is perhaps taking 
an interest in the two children precisely because of their room,” 
he said. “Let her take them into her own house. . . .” 

Indignation from the woman. . . . Some laughter broke out 
around the courtroom. At the end the tribunal gave its verdict 
for the orphans. 
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I spent another hour in a “correctional court.” The first case 
had to do with assault: two women, cotenants in an apartment, 
had slapped each other in the kitchen they shared. This time two 
lawyers confronted each other, just as in a magistrate’s court in a 
Paris arrondissement. Both laid great stress on the cramped quar- 
ters occupied by their clients. 

One of them exclaimed: “You yourselves certainly know, 
through personal experience, comrade judges, how difficult life 
is in these communal apartments, and how women, especially, 
become nervous and irritable in them!” 

Yes, the housing crisis bears down with all its weight upon all 
these cases. The great majority of the population of Moscow is 
suffering from it. According to the official figures, however, more 
than 400,000 persons have been moved into modern apartments 
since the end of the war. In one year alone (1950), over 127 
acres of new dwellings were constructed in the capital. The post- 
war Five-Year Plan (1946-50) provided, moreover, for the con- 
struction of 3,000,000 square meters (741 acres) of dwellings, or 
half as much as the entire living-space that had been built in the 
thirty years from 1917 to 1946. This gigantic effort can be ap- 
preciated as one looks at all the large thoroughfares of Moscow, 
and especially at the entrances to the city, where new housing is 
literally springing up on all sides. 

The effort is evidently still inadequate, nevertheless, on ac- 
count of the enormous increase in the Moscow population in the 
last ten years. The figures of this growth constitute—as I have 
pointed out—another “military secret,” but it can be estimated 
at a million and a half (4,500,000 inhabitants in 1939, about 
6,000,000 in 1950). 

The next correctional case was more serious. The defendant 
was a woman who kept a little ice-cream and mineral-water stand 
in front of the Kursk railroad station in Moscow. It had been 
discovered by the government store that employed her, to which 
the stand in question belonged, that she was cheating on her 
receipts and putting water in the ice cream. The lower court 
had condemned her to seven years of “loss of liberty’—this being 
the term used in the USSR to designate a sojourn in a labor 
camp, since prisons have been officially abolished. A lawyer pled 
for the culprit, who was dissolved in tears, while her husband, 
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beside her, kept twisting his cap between his fingers. The court 
ordered a further investigation. 

Just as judiciary procedure is without cost in the USSR, so 
every citizen may obtain the services of a lawyer free. There are 
some very celebrated advocates, nevertheless, who get themselves 
paid exceedingly high honorariums. But these lawyers must de- 
vote a great part of their time to free legal aid; they must accept 
court cases, or provide judicial advice without fees, at meetings 
that are open several times a week to all the citizens of a town or 
a quarter. 

This day in court confirmed a truth that I had never doubted, 
but that is sometimes lost from sight in the clouds of propaganda 
and counter-propaganda. The Russians are human beings, just 
as are the other inhabitants of our planet; beings of flesh and 
blood, who argue and wrangle with one another, who detest one 
another, who fight; who are guilty of tricks and quibbles; who 
fall in love, separate, divorce, and remarry. In thirty years that 
“man of the Soviets” of whom people talk so much has gone 
through an evolution, but he has not altered beyond recognition. 

The People’s Court seemed to me an instrument of justice 
that is simple, rapid, freed of all procedural jargon, compre- 
hensible to the simplest of the citizens, and in its decisions very 
frequently stamped with the impress of social-minded solicitude 
and emphasis. The letter of the law often plays a smaller role in 
it than equity—but this conception itself is strongly influenced by 
the social ideas of Communist doctrine.’ 

* Among the twenty-four questions I put to the Soviet Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs on my arrival, there was one, very precise, on the functioning 
of justice and the system of punishment for crime in the USSR. I was hoping, 
in consequence, to be able to undertake other visits. I thought that inter- 
views might be arranged for me with Russian jurists. But the People’s Court 
was all that the Soviet authorities deemed it well to show me of the adminis- 
tration of justice in their country. 

Does this silence constitute an answer in itself? I know nothing about 
that. I have not seen the Soviet labor camps. I know—and every citizen of 
the Soviet Union knows—that they exist, and that the number of people who 
find themselves in them is considerable. I should have been able to speak 
of them by basing my report either on the learned treatises on Soviet law 
supervised by Vishinsky or on the files, not subject to control, of the Western 
embassies or information services. These two categories of sources would 
Seem to me equally partisan. I abstain, therefore, from treating of this sub- 


ject, since the purpose of the present work is to give testimony and not to 
plead a cause. 
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Chapter Eleven: The Mysteries of the Soviet 
Standard of Living 


What is the Soviet population’s standard of living? 

“How do they live, those people? Better than we do, or are 
things harder?” Such questions have been put to me every day 
since my return from the USSR. It is obvious that they cannot 
be answered in one swift phrase. A simple yes or no would cast 
no light on the problems, complex and relative, presented by the 
Soviet standard of living. 

The complexity of these problems is due to several factors: 

1. The Soviet Union is a country whose economic regime, 
social conditions, and especially history are quite different from 
those of the Western countries. Automatic comparisons that do 
not take account of the differences between Russia and the West 
hide more than they reveal. 

Thus the comparison between a French and a Soviet working- 
man is distorted by the simple fact that in the USSR industrial 
workers constitute in certain respects a privileged class. Some 
people might be tempted to see in this simple statement a proof 
of the excellence of the Soviet system. Leaving that aside for the 
determination of moralists, the fact remains that comparing the 
worker's lot in a regime that gives him special status with his lot 
in a free economy is no simple matter of comparing wage and 
price indices. 

In calling attention to the history of the two countries, which 
has been so different, I want simply to underscore the fact that 
in 1918 the French people were already rejoicing in a very 
eminent cultural and material standard, while the Soviet people 
were miserable, illiterate, aflicted with ignorance and epidemic 
disease. In comparing the standards of living of the French and 
Soviet masses it is impossible to neglect one essential element: 
the material progress achieved by the USSR since 1918. If one 
examines the standard of living of the average Frenchman dur- 
ing the same period, the comparison between the two countries 
no doubt becomes more complicated, but it appears at once under 
another light. For between 1918 and 1950 the standard of living 
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for broad strata of the French population has dropped appre- 
ciably. 

2. A second factor that makes these problems so complex lies 
in their political importance in the battle of propaganda and 
counter-propaganda now being waged on this burning subject: 
which of the two systems, capitalist or Communist, assures the 
masses an easier and more comfortable material existence? A 
great part of the oratory that the United States and the Soviet 
Union are exchanging in our day, through their newspapers, 
official speeches, and short-wave radio, makes unending reference 
to the “famine conditions” of the Soviet workers—or of the 
American, according to the parish for which the propagandist in 
question is preaching. 

In these verbal battles the two propagandas frequently make 
use of untruth or of selected data in order to prove either the ex- 
cellence of the system being eulogized or the misery that exists 
in the camp of the adversary. Russian propaganda, directed to- 
ward the interior of the USSR as well as to the Western coun- 
tries, puts forth enormous efforts to extol the prosperity of the 
Soviet workingmen. Naturally, these affirmations provoke 
counterattacks: Western economists and politicians take it upon 
themselves to prove—figures and statistics in their hands—that 
the standard of living in the Soviet Union is still very low. What 
results from this is an irresolvable debate; for the contending 
points of view manifest bad faith in their discussions, and apply 
standards of value so different that all comparison is inextricably 
confused. When the Soviet press or radio cites the wages or 
living-conditions of a stakhanovist workingman, it neglects to 
add that only some tens, or hundreds, of thousands of laborers 
enjoy such a standard of living in the USSR. When the Voice of 
America describes the thousands of automobiles belonging to the 
workers that are parked about the great factories in the North- 
em United States, it neglects to speak of living-conditions that 
are prevalent in parts of the South, or of the depressions that 
periodically destroy working-class prosperity and throw millions 
of workers out on the street. 

Even if one succeeds in getting clear of the atmosphere of 
propaganda that surrounds this debate, the statistical compari- 
sons—which consist in saying that a French workingman pays 
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so many labor-hours for a pair of shoes, while a Soviet laborer 
pays so many, and an American wage-earner pays ten times (or 
twenty times, it doesn’t much matter) less—supply no further 
clarity. They pass over, in fact, a basic element without which 
any understanding of life in the USSR is impossible: a Soviet 
citizen does not compare his standard of living with that of the 
French or the American, for he is totally ignorant of both. He 
does not know he is ignorant; he has been briefed on life in 
France and the United States through the Soviet media of in- 
formation, whose picture of the non-Soviet world is painted in 
the darkest colors. However that may be, the Soviet citizen com- 
pares his standard of living today with that which he enjoyed 
yesterday or the day before yesterday. He compares 1950 with 
1945 Or 1935, or, again (and this is of prime importance), with 
1918. In other words, his standards of measurement are Russian, 
and not international. His material well-being or his discontent 
can only be evaluated in terms that are familiar to him. The 
fairy vision of Ford factories surrounded by thousands of work- 
ers’ automobiles interests him very little; but the fact that in his 
industrial establishment, for the first time since the inauguration 
of the Soviet regime, some ten workers have been able in 1950 to 
buy motorcycles—this makes a boundless impression on him. 

If a foreign observer in the USSR can still—and even must— 
make international comparisons, let us say once for all that the 
Russians do not make them. They only compare their present 
life with their past. The people who talk about the Soviet stand- 
ard of living from the point of view of counter-propaganda, 
who oppose the Communist assertions—those who wish to reach 
the Soviet citizens and set them to thinking—ought to understand 
this attitude instead of being indifferent to it. It seems to me 
that boasts about three pairs of shoes or a new electric refriger- 
ator, in the house of someone who has just rebuilt his four 
walls destroyed by fire, and who is only beginning to get enough 
to eat, can scarcely win either sympathy or admiration for the 
boaster. If I speak of this here, it is not at all to enter a propa- 
ganda debate, but to underscore the complexity of the appreci- 
ation of the Soviet standard of life, and the difficulty of finding a 
scale for that appreciation. 

3. An evaluation of this standard of living is rendered ma- 
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terially very difficult by the extreme reluctance with which the 
Soviet government communicates normal and objective data for 
such a study to the world. Thus statistics regarding wages, price 
movements, and purchasing power are totally unavailable in the 
Soviet Union. These data, which are regularly published and 
discussed in the Western countries, constitute in the USSR, if not 
a military secret, at any rate a secret jealously guarded—without 
any doubt, for political reasons. The rare figures that it is pos- 
sible to get hold of in the USSR demand an arduous labor of 
counting and of checking. For here again propaganda—and 
notably that which is beamed within the country—intervenes 
with an iron hand. It is here that my knowledge of the Russian 
language supplied me, on several occasions, with pointers that I 
should not have found in official documents or in the Soviet pub- 
lications. In any case, the unbiased investigation of the Soviet 
standard of life necessarily carries with it: first, the study of 
prices and of their movement over the most recent years; second, 
the study of wages and of their levels and contingent changes; 
third, the valuation of the free social services that complement 
these wages; and, fourth, the consideration of the quantity and 
quality of products that are offered to Soviet consumers. 

I make no claim whatever to having been able to bring to a 
satisfactory conclusion an inquiry of such depth. My stay in the 
USSR was too short. I intend, therefore, to recount here only 
what I myself have seen and verified, adding to that certain 
official statistics, and along with these some assertions taken from 
the official Soviet propaganda as well as from the criticisms and 
counterattacks of some anti-Soviet economists. 

I should like to express once more my conviction that the 
Soviet regime is committing a disastrous error in casting the veil 
of secrecy over progress upon which it could evidently pride it- 
self. In this way it facilitates the disparagement and skepticism 
current at its expense in the Western countries. In the domain of 
material achievements this secrecy thus works, in the last analy- 
sis, against Communist propaganda in foreign lands. 
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Chapter Twelve: Soviet Prices 


During my first days in Moscow I spent a great deal 
of time in the shops. I wanted in this way to make a first-glance 
survey, without statistical reports or figures, not only of the 
standard of living but also of the purchasing power of the 
Soviet masses. These first impressions, purely visual, surprised me 
deeply: the stores were crammed with people. 

A month before my arrival in the USSR (on the 1st of March 
1950), the government had decreed a general lowering of prices, 
the third in the space of two years. This last decrease had been 
considerable. It had reached on the average 15 to 30 per cent, 
according to the commodity. Certain products, such as soap, now 
cost only half what they had cost a month before. I assumed at 
first, therefore, that this crowd in the shops was due to the recent 
price cut. But two months later the throngs were just as dense, 
in Moscow as in Stalingrad, Rostov, and Tiflis, which I visited at 
that time—and now the people had had a chance to get used to 
the lower prices. So my first explanation was not entirely sound. 

From beginning to end of my stay in the USSR the spectacle 
was always the same. I would go, for instance, into a Mostorg 
(department store) in Gorky Street or in an industrial workers’ 
quarter on the outskirts of the capital. All the departments were 
crowded. I went from one floor to another, from one department 
to another. The articles for sale seemed to me to be of indiffer- 
ent quality or, at best, merely average. Nevertheless, everything 
that was shown, without exception, was finding buyers, and par- 
ticularly the expensive products—that is, those of the best 
quality. 

It was especially in the ready-made clothing, fabrics, and shoe 


2On the ist of March 1951 the fourth postwar price cut took place. It 
was less important than that of 1950. The price of most articles of food was 
lowered by 10 to 15 per cent, but this time the prices of clothing, shoes, and 
manufactured articles (with a few exceptions) were not included in the 
general cut. 
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departments that the crowd was piling up. There were so many 
purchasers that the militzioners had to be called in to direct 
traffic. People seemed ready to wait an hour, or if need be two, to 
buy a length of cloth, a pair of shoes, a blouse, or a suit. The 
choice was rather meager; the salespeople were harassed but very 
polite; they certainly did not have to exert themselves to sell 
their goods. 

Similar throngs would assail the shops, large and small, that 
sold food, such as that huge Gastronome Number One in the 
center of Moscow, where, in broad daylight, a thousand lights in 
immense crystal chandeliers illuminate shopwindows overflow- 
ing with provisions—sausages, hams, caviar, smoked fish, cheeses, 
butter, canned vegetables, wines from the Caucasus or the Crimea, 
vodka of all grades, candy. Here the people had to form two 
queues: the first to make their purchases, the second to pay for 
them at the central cash desk. With the usual patience and dis- 
cipline, the crowd was buying a great deal and waiting a long 
time. Yet it was not the scarcity of the products that drew them, 
for the quantity and variety was striking. .. . 

Well, I found the same queues, the same throngs, in all the 
shops—from jewelry shops to bookstores, including on the way 
the shops that sold phonographs, bicycles, radios, cameras. Every- 
where, the demand exceeded the supply, which, however, was im- 
pressive in its volume if not in its quality. 

Then I began to study prices. Here my evaluation became 
difficult because of the problem presented by the exchange rate 
of the ruble. In March 1950 the Soviet government decreed, in a 
fashion entirely arbitrary and artificial, a new value for the 
ruble in foreign moneys. The official rate of exchange as so 
fixed ($0.25 in American currency for one ruble) did not cor- 
respond to any actual value in purchasing power. The result of 
this new exchange rate was simply to make life in Moscow a 
thing beyond the reach of Westerners like myself. The Soviet 
capital thus became, for a foreigner, the most expensive city in 
the world. But what is the cost of living for a Russian? What 
can he buy for a ruble? 

My first investigations produced fantastic results when I trans- 
lated the prices into French francs at the new official rate of ex- 
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change. One kilo (a little more than two pounds) of butter cost, 
for example, 35 rubles—g,050 francs ($8.75 ).? 

A kilo of sugar was 12 rubles. A kilo of black bread, which is 
what the Russians eat in preference to white bread, came to 2 
rubles. But a cake of chocolate cost 22 rubles ($5.50). 

A liter (1.76 pints) of vodka? Sixty rubles ($15)! 

A man’s wool suit? Nine hundred rubles ($225)! 

A pair of shoes (shoe prices are conspicuously the same for 
men and women in the USSR)? Two hundred and fifty rubles 
($62.50)! 

All these prices, extraordinarily high in dollars—are they so 
high for the average Russian? Apparently not, I said to myself, 
since all the shops are full of customers, and since these lay 
special siege to the departments where the most expensive 
articles are being sold. 

I found out about these things by rather laborious and com- 
plicated research: I ascertained the prices in the different stores, 
compared them, worked out the average figures; I spent several 
weeks in getting up these price lists. My researches, pencil and 
notebook in hand, provoked from time to time glances that were 
surprised or even suspicious; people noticed that a foreigner was 
taking notes. But I succeeded in concluding my investigation 
without being interfered with. 

Following is the list of Soviet prices in rubles, dollars, and 
working hours. The prices, noted down in 1950, have been cor- 
rected to meet the 1951 price cut, as I have just said. 

This list is made up only of average prices, and I have not 
made allowances for the higher prices that I found for the best 
qualities of goods for sale. It is obviously impossible to have a 
real understanding of these prices without knowing wages. In- 
versely, Soviet wages can signify only what they are worth in 
terms of prices. In other words, the price of any product has no 
meaning at all unless one also knows how much it represents in 
working hours for an average citizen of the USSR. It took me 
all of my stay of two months to get an idea of the average wages 


* The prices cited here are those of the spring of 1950, the time of my 
sojourn in the USSR. The prices on the list appended have been revised 
to take account of the price cut decreed on the 1st of March 1951. 
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PRODUCT 
Foodstuffs 


black bread, kilo* 
white bread, kilo 
milk, litert 

eggs, ten 

butter, kilo 

vegetable oil, liter 
cheese, kilo 

sugar, kilo 

beef, filet, kilo 

beef, 2nd choice, kilo 
beef, other cuts, kilo 
mutton, 1st grade, kilo 
pork, ist grade, kilo 
veal, ist grade, kilo 
chicken, dressed, kilo 
fresh salmon or carp, kilo 
fish, 2nd grade, kilo 
carrots, kilo 

potatoes, kilo 

rice, kilo 

white beans, kilo 


*A kilo (kilogram) is 2.205 pounds. 
+ A liter is 1.760 pint. 





PRICE PRICE 
rubles $ 
1.70 0.42 
2.70—-7.50 .67-1.87 
3.50 .87 
11-18 2.75-4.50 
25-38 6.25~9.50 
29 7-25 
23-45 5-75-11.25 
11-13 2.75-3.25 
28 7.00 
15 3.75 
11 2.75 
16 4.00 
28 7.00 
21 5.25 
17 4.25 
11 2.75 
7-9 1.75-2.25 
2.30 32 
c.1 25 
14 3.50 
7 1.75 


PRICE 


work hours 


17 min. 

27 min.-1 hr. 13 m. 

35 min. 

1 hr. 50 m.-3 hr. 

4 hr. 10 m.-6 hr. 20 m. 
4 hr. 50 min. 

3 hr. 50 m7 hr. jo m. 


1 hr. 
4 hr. 


2 hr. 


1 hr. 
2 hr. 
4 hr. 
3 hr. 
2 hr. 
1 hr. 


1 hr. 


40 min. 

go min. 

50 min. 

40 min. 

40 min. 

30 min. 

50 min. 

50 min. 

10 m.-1 hr. 30 m. 


13 min. 
about 10 min. 


2 hr 


. 20 min. 


1 hr. 10 min. 


50 m.-2 hr. 10 m. 
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PRODUCT 
Foodstuffs 
apples, kilo 
oranges, each 
dried fruit, kilo 
salt, kilo 


Luxury foods 


black caviar, kilo 

smoked salmon, kilo 
vodka, 40 degrees, liter 
wine, 85 centiliters 
“cognac,” Soviet, 85 cl. 
“champagne,” Soviet, bot. 
milk chocolate, kilo 
coffee, ground, kilo 

tea, 1st grade, kilo 


Clothing 


rayon, meter 

wool, medium grade, meter 
cotton, mercerized, meter 
cotton socks, pair 

rayon stockings, good, pr. 
man’s wool suit 

cotton dress 


PRICE 


rubles 


126-144 
36-72 
34 
14-25 
74 
30 

160 
72 

202 


60 
80 
21 

4.65 
20 


800-g00 
125-150 


PRICE 


5.00 
62 
6.50 
114 


31.50-38.20 
g.00-18.00 

13.50 
4.50-6.25, 

18.50 
7.50 

40.00 

18.00 

50.50 


15.00 
20.00 
5.50 
1.16 
5.00 
200.00—225.00 
31.25-37-50 





PRICE 
work hours 
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3 hr. 20 min. 
25 min. 
4 hr. 20 min. 
5% min. 


21-24 hr. 

6-12 hr. 

g hr. 

2 hr. 20 min.—4 hr. 10 m. 
12 hr. 20 min. 

5 hr. 

26 hr. 40 min. 

12 hr. 

33 hr. 40 min. 


10 hr. 

13 hr. 20 min. 

3 hr. 30 min. 

46 min. 

3 hr. 20 min. 

135 hr. 20 m. —150 hr. 
20 hr. 50 m.—25 hr. 


46 





PRODUCT 
Clothing 


man’s leather jacket 
leather shoes 

felt boots for winter 
handbag, artificial leather 
woman’s felt hat 

man’s felt hat 


Manufactured products 


man’s bicycle, 3 speeds 
baby-carriage 
aluminum saucepan 
milk can 

knife and fork, metal 
cup and saucer 
upright piano 

electric refrigerator 


Automobiles (prices of March 1950) 


small car 
medium car (like Ford) 


large luxury car (copy of 1946 Packard, 
carriage work finished by hand) 


PRICE 
rubles 


375 

250 
70 
80-160 
40 
75-100 


750 
410 
18 

22 

11 

8 
5,850 
3,360 


Cc. 9,000 
Cc. 21,000 


C. 70,000 


PRICE 


93-75 
62.50 
17.50 
20.00—40.00 
10.00 
18.75~-25.00 


187.50 
102.50 
4.00 
5-50 
2.75 
2.00 
1,462.50 
840.00 


2,250.00 
5,250.00 


17,500.00 


PRICE 
work hours 


62 hr. 30 min. 

41 hr. go min. 

11 hr. 40 min. 

13 hr. 20 m.-26 hr. 4o m. 
6 hr. 40 min. 

12 hr. 30 m— 16 hr. 40 m. 


125 hr. 

68 hr. 20 min. 
2 hr. 40 min. 

3 hr. 40 min. 

1 hr. 50 min. 

1 hr. 20 min. 

975 hr. 

560 hr. 


1500 hr. 
3500 hr. 


11,666 hr. 20 min. 
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current in this country. As I have said before, there are no statis- 
tics in existence on this subject, nor any official data. I therefore 
asked questions, listened to the answers, and very often estab- 
lished the fact that I was being lied to. I finally reached the con- 
clusion that the average urban wage was about eight hundred 
rubles a month. I shall discuss in the following chapter the com- 
plexity of the Soviet wage system, and the great gap that exists 
in the “socialist countries” between the lowest and the highest 
wages. It is enough to say here that the list of Soviet prices, in 
rubles, dollars, and hours of work, is based, in the third respect, 
on the average monthly wage of eight hundred rubles. 

It is obvious, even as noted in the several prices ascertained at 
the beginning of my inquiry, that eight hundred rubles are not 
69,600 francs or 200 dollars. Eight hundred rubles are, rather, a 
man’s suit or 200 kilograms of black bread. But on the other 
hand, if one is really going to understand Soviet prices, two con- 
siderations must be introduced here. The first is a historical con- 
sideration; the second concerns the difference between the social 
system of the USSR and that of the Western countries. 

1. The Russians are accustomed to a diet, a wardrobe, and a 
scale of comfort greatly inferior to what we in the West are used 
to. 

2. All Soviet wage-earners (both manual and _ intellectual 
workers) have the benefit of “invisible” social perquisites: free 
medical care, free hospitalization, payment of full wages or salary 
in case of illness or pregnancy, free care for pregnant women, 
free care in childbirth, vacations sometimes free or in any case at 
greatly reduced prices, care of children (day nurseries, nursery 
schools) at very moderate rates. How is one to evaluate these 
various advantages by which the workers in other countries do 
not benefit by the same legal right or to the same degree? I count 
them at 30 per cent of the wages, and I do not think that I err 
greatly in one direction or the other. 

An average wage of 800 rubles a month, paid on the basis of a 
40-hour week, is equivalent to hourly pay of 4.60 rubles. By in- 
creasing this figure 30 per cent (the invisible social perquisites), 
I arrive at a figure of 6 rubles for the “average” hour of work. It 
is by this figure that I divide all the prices of which the list is re- 
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produced here: that is the base on which I compute prices in 
hours and minutes of average work. 

It is evident that this average-wage evaluation (which repre- 
sents the medium pay of a factory worker, an average civil serv- 
ant, or an equally average white-collar employee) is only good 
for the classes that make about 800 rubles a month. A street- 
cleaner, a charwoman, a night watchman, an unskilled laborer, 
makes about half that; they would then have to work twice as 
long to be able to buy the same products. 

To make comparisons with Western prices (American, French, 
Italian), one must perform a preliminary wage analysis for each 
specific country. One must establish the average wage for an 
hour's labor and divide the prices by this figure. It is impossible 
for me, within the framework of this book, to undertake such a 
comparative study.® 

But whether one considers Soviet prices relatively low or very 
high matters little. The conclusion I have drawn from my pere- 
grinations in the Moscow stores and those of other Soviet cities is 
that the purchasing power of the masses has continued to in- 
crease, especially during the past two years. The crowds I always 
saw in the shops were made up of people of very diverse circum- 
stances. There were among them, without any doubt, some of the 
“privileged,” men and women whose high level of earnings per- 
mitted them to make relatively large purchases: officers, high 
officials, “great intellectuals,” accompanied by their wives, whose 
clothes, especially, suggested easy circumstances. But there was 
also a majority of rather poorly dressed citizens, men and women, 
whose wages were probably lower than even my figure of 800 
rubles a month. Yet they, too, were buying a great deal, and not 
only things that they had to have, but also articles that might 
rightly have been regarded as “superfluous.” I must emphasize 
the fact that I found the same situation not only in Moscow 
(which foreign observers and anti-Soviet economists frequently 
regard as a model city exhibited to visitors from the outside 
world, but not at all representative of the average standard of 
living in the Soviet Union), but also in Leningrad, Stalingrad, 


* This work has been carried out, nevertheless, and with particular care, 
by a very distinguished French economist, M. Dayre, who has been willing 
to make use of my figures. 
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Rostov, and Tiflis, large cities, one of which, at least, is generally 
closed to foreigners and cannot, in consequence, be considered a 
showcase of the Soviet regime’s prosperity. 

It seems useful here to mention certain official statistics cited 
at the session of the Supreme Soviet in the summer of 1950 by 
Zveriov, the Minister of Finance. These figures compare the sales 
made in the country in the second quarter of 1949 and the same 
quarter of 1950 (the period when I was there). According to 
Zveriov, sales increased, in the space of one year, in the following 
proportions: 

Foodstuffs: A lump increase of 25 per cent; specifically, 46 
per cent in butter, 26 per cent in sugar, 24 per cent in pastry 
and confectionery, 28 per cent in fish, and 15 per cent in meat. 

Manufactured products: A lump increase of 37 per cent; 
specifically 31 per cent in cotton fabrics, 41 per cent in wool 
fabrics, 31 per cent in silk fabrics, 34 per cent in ready-made 
clothes, 45 per cent in leather shoes, 24 per cent in rubber shoes, 
45 per cent in stockings and socks, 54 per cent in soap, 34 per 
cent in radios, 20 per cent in watches (wrist and pocket), 
27 per cent in sewing machines. 

These statistics, like most of those published in the USSR, are 
extremely relative. The percentages of increase, considerable as 
they may be (like the 54 per cent in soap), mean nothing if 
one does not know the absolute amount of the products sold. 
It is obvious that if the consumption of soap in the first quarter 
of 1949 was still very inadequate, its heavy increase in the course 
of the following year might in reality indicate a sales volume 
that would be perfectly normal in every other country. If there 
is a shortage of butter in 1949 and the shortage no longer exists 
in 1950, consumption increases; but it would be wrong to infer 
from this that the average Soviet citizen has become so much 
more prosperous in the space of one year that he has been able 
to increase his purchase of butter by almost one half. In this do- 
main as in others, the mania for secrecy that conditions the 
Soviet rulers to the point of forbidding them to let the world 
know the average per capita meat consumption in the USSR 
finally casts doubt on all the statistics made public by them, and 
even on those percentages which may nevertheless be altogether 
exact. It must at the same time be said that the refusal to make 
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public the absolute (or yet the relative) figures of the con- 
sumption of products could very well be explained by the fact 
that this consumption is still much below that of the Western 
countries, and that the publication of the truth might thus be 
injurious to the propaganda on the “workers’ paradise.” But 
this increase in purchases, visible to the naked eye, confirmed 
by old foreign residents in Moscow, constitutes in any case for the 
Soviet citizens of today an undeniable advance over condi- 
tions of yesterday. 

Furthermore, it must be remembered that Soviet prices are set 
by the state, which completely controls retail and wholesale com- 
merce, just as it controls production and foreign trade. Thus 
prices can easily be fixed so as to favor one social category or an- 
other. In an economy that is totally state-controlled, like that of 
the USSR, one might expect a price structure that responds 
before all else to the specific social purposes of the rulers. One 
can imagine, for example, a discussion in the inner shrine of the 
Politburo. Comrade Beria, head of the MVD and the secret po- 
lice, reports to his colleagues on the discontent and weariness 
that had taken hold of the populace in the postwar years, and 
suggests the need of reducing the load of daily anxieties, of re- 
compensing the people in some measure for the colossal effort 
they put forth during and after the war. This was the motive be- 
hind the four successive cuts in the price level between the end 
of 1948 and the spring of 1951. The third of these reductions, 
which went into effect just before I arrived in Moscow, extended 
to almost all foodstuffs and manufactured products. Some prices 
were cut 45 to 50 per cent, generally not less than 15 per cent. 
Throughout my stay in the USSR, I could feel the psychological 
(and financial) impact of this price cut. I heard countless con- 
versations on the decrease in the price of such and such a prod- 
uct, on the possibility of buying, “now that prices have gone 
down so much,” certain articles which up to that time had been 
luxuries or near luxuries and out of reach. 

Even if certain products are sold at a loss by a government set 
on easing the family budget, even if the state accepts a deficit in 
thus diminishing its receipts, it is evident that such an increase in 
consumption through price-cutting supplies signal proof of the 
newly re-established economic power of the Soviet Union. In 
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1945 the largest part of European Russia was ruins and rubbish 
heaps. Soviet industry had been subjected to systematic and mas- 
sive destruction. The repercussion on the population’s standard 
of living had been catastrophic: the Soviet economy on the 
morrow of the war was an economy of scarcity and poverty. In 
the USSR as elsewhere, this economy of scarcity was attended by 
the disappearance of consumer goods, and the rise of a prohibi- 
tive black market, with all the social evils accruing therefrom. To- 
day, rationing having been abolished, the black market has dis- 
appeared of itself; as elsewhere, it was swept away by the flood 
of supplies from a reconstructed industry. Today’s throngs of 
customers in the shops, along with four general price cuts in 
three years, offer conclusive proof of an economic strength and an 
industrial vigor on which both the friends and the enemies of the 
USSR would do well to meditate. 


Chapter Thirteen: Purchasing Power and the 
Standard of Living 


The handsomest monthly magazine in the Soviet 
Union, printed on coated paper, embellished with magnificent 
photographs (including several pages of photographs in color), 
and containing very well illustrated articles on all aspects of life 
in the USSR, was called, until February 1950, USSR in Construc- 
tion. It came out in six different editions: in the Russian, Chi- 
nese, English, French, German, and Spanish languages. This was 
the official propaganda magazine, a sort of catalogue de luxe of 
the achievements of the Soviet regime. 

In March 1950 the magazine changed its name. It was hence- 
forth the Soviet Union. The term in construction disappeared. 
Moscow considers, then, that the country should no longer be 
presented to the monthly’s readers—Soviet and foreign—as the 
“building-ground of socialism,” but as a great power whose prog- 
ress is the very result (and no longer the construction) of So- 
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cialism. The magazine remains the most sumptuous, authorita- 
tive, and official organ of Soviet propaganda. It contains from 
time to time, however, articles, statistics, and journalistic reports 
which one would be wrong to discard a priori as publicity fables. 
Besides, the mere fact that it is published in Russian and that 
any Soviet citizen with ten rubles to spend can buy it on the 
news-stands and in the bookstores of every city in the country, 
limits, to some extent, the possibility of flagrant lying. Soviet 
readers can easily verify, on the spot, the grounds for the review’s 
assertions. (I have several times compared the Russian edition of 
this magazine to the edition in French or English, and I have 
found no difference, in text or in presentation, between the 
two. ) 

How does Soviet propaganda, for internal and external con- 
sumption, present the standard of living in the USSR? The 
Soviet Union in the May 1950 issue supplies a very interesting 
reply on that point. It contains an article, accompanied by a 
photographic record, on “the budget of a worker's family.” It 
deals, as might be expected, with a family that is truly exem- 
plary: they live in the town of Yaroslavl, rather close to Mos- 
cow; and the household comprises nine members, five adults and 
four children. The adults are an old workingman and his wife, 
their two sons, and a daughter-in-law. Four of the five adults 
work in the automobile factory at Yaroslavl. They are Stakhano- 
vists, model workers, members of the Communist organizations, 
war veterans; they have all the patriotic and social qualities that 
the Soviet state likes to see flourishing among its citizens. They 
are passionately devoted to their work, to “their” factory, and 
they are compensated for that by promotions in the wage scale 
and by admittance to all sorts of free or semi-free social insti- 
tutions, such as day nurseries for their children, libraries, gym- 
nasiums, free (or almost free) holidays, free medical care for 
adults and children, and so on. Also, they can go to the theater, 
buy books, subscribe for newspapers and magazines, and even lay 
in their supplies at the “magnificent” Soviet stores, which the 
article and its photographic illustrations present as marvels. 
(Shops like these can, in fact, be found in every country. ) 

All this, it will be said, is so much propaganda. Not sharing 
this skepticism on principle, I go so far as to believe that truth 
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has a considerable part in this report. But how does the official 
organ of Soviet propaganda describe in concrete terms this 
model family’s standard of living? Here are its own words: 


The four adults work in the automobile factory. The four of 
them make more than 4,000 rubles a month ($1,000), which enables 
the family to feed themselves very well and to buy the articles 
necessary to them. During the year 1949 the Strunine family was 
able to buy a new cupboard, a radio of good quality, two overcoats, 
a raincoat, a man’s suit, a pair of trousers, several pairs of shoes, 
linen, men’s shirts, cloth for women’s dresses and children’s clothing, 
and also certain other things.” 


In spite of the zealous tone of the text and the beautiful pho- 
tographs that go with it, one sees that this family of nine persons, 
whose four model workers earn better than average wages, en- 
joys a standard of living which would no doubt move American 
workingmen to laughter but would be perhaps of more interest 
to the workers of France, Italy, or even England. In discounting, 
if not the part played by propaganda, then simply the fact that 
this privileged family constitutes in spite of everything a relative 
exception, one comes to the conclusion that the Russian standard 
of living is still far from that of an earthly paradise. 

It is not at all by chance that I have chosen, to begin with, an 
official illustration of this standard of living. The picture, in- 
evitably dressed up and highly colored, which the Soviet Union 
seeks to give of the life of Russian workers is still comparatively 
modest. Among the photographs accompanying this report, 
there was one showing the Strunine son, with his young wife, in 
a perfume shop. The caption stated: “Here the choice of per- 
fumes, toilet waters, powders, creams, and toilet soaps is very 
large. Since the ist of March the prices of cosmetics have been 
subjected to substantial decrease. In particular, soap costs half 
what it did.” Thus the propaganda expert who made up this 
page does not realize that there are shops for perfumes and cos- 
metics in all the countries of Europe, and that for several years 
soap has not been a costly or rare product. As for the reaction of 
the American reader, that is easy to guess. 

Among the photographs delivered to me at the end of my stay 
by the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the Photographic 
Service of the Tass Agency, there was one that especially struck 
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me. I had asked for documents illustrating the life of the Soviet 
working people. The photographs that were selected for me did 
not meet my wishes at all. But one of those pictures showed a 
workingman, about thirty years of age, seated before a large 
round table covered with a white cloth, with a sideboard and 
a large bed with a spread of very ordinary lace in the back- 
ground. The workingman was smiling at his chubby-cheeked lit- 
tle girl, whose braided hair was tied with a narrow ribbon. This 
scene—a little too idyllic to appear spontaneous—bore the cap- 
tion: “Moscow: F. Yakubov, the Stakhanovist planer of a 
machine-tool factory, in his home with his daughter Raya.” The 
Soviet authorities in charge of propaganda for abroad were pre- 
senting to me, with a certain pride, as if it were a matter of 
remarkable progress, this very modest and not too crowded house- 
hold interior. The Stakhanovist Yakubov had a room (or per- 
haps two rooms) decently furnished. In one of these rooms he 
could even play with his little girl in the evening without dis- 
turbing the rest of the family or the cotenants of the apartment. 
I found myself wondering: if the Stakhanovist Yakubov had 
such a room as this to live in, what was the fate of other working- 
men less Stakhanovist than he, and in consequence less privileged 
in the matter of housing? Needless to say, no documentation was 
handed over to me about them, and I was not allowed to visit any 
workingman’s homes. 

It would be entirely wrong, however, to draw conclusions 
about the Soviet standard of living from the standard of housing 
pertaining to different levels of the population. Housing remains 
the weak point in the regime, in spite of the prodigious efforts 
that have been put forth in this field since the end of the war. 
Moscow, beyond any doubt, is one of the most overcrowded 
cities in the world, and the same holds true of the other great 
urban centers of the Soviet Union. In Moscow—as in Paris, for 
that matter—questions of housing constitute the chief daily con- 
cern of a large part of the population, and Moscow people, gen- 
erally speaking, are housed very badly. 

But a standard of living is made up of a great many elements: 
housing must enter into it, but also food, clothing, transporta- 
tion, the employment of leisure time, the social services at the 
disposal of the citizen. Considered thus as a whole, the Soviet 
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standard of living obviously demands a more complicated study, 
but it has certainly been subject, these last years, to a rise as con- 
stant as it has been considerable. 

From my earliest days in Moscow I had noted that the c‘ty 
crowd had generally the appearance of being sufficiently clothed 
and well nourished. In this respect the children were clearly 
privileged, as compared with the adults. These first impressions 
were confirmed all through my stay and on all my travels. In the 
towns and districts I visited I rarely saw ill-fed, miserably clothed 
people. To be sure, there were some, but there were not so many 
of them as in many Western cities I know well. 

So far as the employment of leisure time is concerned, the 
“culture parks,” which are almost free, the “workers’ clubs,” the 
“culture headquarters,” the libraries, and the rather large audi- 
ences in the theaters and motion-picture houses of Moscow gave 
evidence that in this field too there was a steady improvement. 

In regard to the social services from which the Soviet citizens 
benefit, one may say, whatever one’s doubts about the universal 
accessibility of these advantages, that in this domain the USSR 
offers its population a standard of living that is certainly higher 
than that in the other countries of Europe. Soviet social legisla- 
tion has fulfilled, in some thirty years, a great portion of the 
dreams of the entire European labor movement. Even the op- 
ponents of the Soviet system criticize these benefits only by 
continually citing the other side of the picture—that is, the price 
paid by the Soviet citizen for these various services (lack of indi- 
vidual liberty, submission to a monolithic and dictatorial regime, 
and so forth). But since we are here speaking only of the ma- 
terial factors of Soviet life, these arguments must be left to one 
side—for the moment. 

To be sure, we have been able, up to now, to speak of the 
Soviet standard of living only in terms of generalities, or rather 
of impressions that were general and, in consequence, either 
hasty or superficial. To illustrate in a more concrete fashion the 
standard of living of different levels of the pyramid of Soviet 
wages, I shall cite some cases. 

First example: a wounded veteran, incapacitated for work, 
father of several children. His wife and one of his children are 
tubercular. He drags out a miserable existence, which may per- 
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fectly well be compared to that of a “relief case” in a capitalist 
country. He is badly clothed, badly fed. He lives in a room of ten 
square yards, in which his children do not all have beds to sleep 
in. This extremely low standard of living is explained by the fact 
that no member of the family is able to work, and that a military 
pension is not enough to live on, especially for a large family. 

Second example: a young metallurgical worker, eighteen years 
old, still at the bottom of his factory’s wage scale. With another 
workman of the same age he shares a tiny bedroom in the bache- 
lors’ house of the block of workers’ dwellings connected with his 
factory. He gets simple but very plentiful food at the collective 
restaurant of this house. The young man is studying (a corre- 
spondence course) to prepare himself for an engineering school. 
He goes fairly often to the theater and the movies. He is rather 
badly dressed. His standard of living improves from year to year 
as, thanks to greater professional qualifications, he advances in 
the wage scale. The future appears to him full of promise; he will 
become an engineer with the encouragement and assistance of his 
factory. His present standard of living does not seem to him, 
moreover, to be particularly low, for he spent his childhood in 
great poverty and has never known real comfort. 

Third example: a foreman in the same metallurgical factory, 
a Stakhanovist, twelve years at his trade. His housing conditions, 
“in town,” are not very satisfactory. As for clothing, he possesses 
two suits. His food is plentiful and plain. His luxury is a motor- 
cycle, which he is about to buy after a year of saving. His wages 
are increased from year to year with his greater professional qual- 
ifications and in ratio to his individual increase in production 
(they go up faster just because he is a Stakhanovist). 

Fourth example: a young intellectual, with a degree from the 
University of Moscow (one of my Intourist guides). He is married 
but has no children. His wife, likewise an intellectual, works too. 
Their way of life is modest but, from their point of view at any 
rate, sufficiently comfortable. They live in one room, with a 
kitchen and with running water. The husband has probably two 
or three suits of clothes, the wife “several dresses.” They have 
plenty of food, but it is simple: no unnecessary luxuries, such as 
caviar and sweets. They go rather often (once or twice a week) to 
the theater and to concerts. Both have before them, moreover, 
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various possibilities of “making a career” and of notably increas- 
ing their income and standard of life. 

Fifth example: one of the best-known Stakhanovists in the 
USSR, winner of the Stalin Prize in 1950. He is married and has a 
child. His wife does not work; she takes care of the baby. They 
live in one large room with a kitchen, and are absolutely satisfied 
with it. They are well dressed. He possesses several suits of 
clothes and several pairs of shoes; she has bought new dresses 
and considers herself a lady of fashion. They eat very well. He 
has almost completed his studies to become an engineer in his 
specialty (these courses are free for him). He says: “Thanks to 
the price cuts, we don’t have to think of money; we have every- 
thing we need, even things that we don't.” His vacations are gen- 
erally paid for by the factory; that is, they are free in addition to 
the wages he draws during his leave. This is obviously an excep- 
tional case, for he belongs to that workers’ aristocracy of the 
Soviets which at the same time contributes to the industrial prog- 
ress of the country and arouses the emulation of the other 
workers. 

Sixth example: a young couple, intellectuals, thirty-five and 
twenty-five years of age, the husband a journalist, the wife a physi- 
cian. They live in a beautiful three-room apartment, with all the 
comforts: bathroom, kitchen, radio, refrigerator. Both are very 
well dressed and apparently possess a rather varied wardrobe. 
Their food is abundant, and even somewhat choice. They have a 
fine personal library, they are frequent attendants at the Moscow 
theaters and at the best concerts. They spend their vacations in 
the best conditions possible in the USSR. The most important part 
of their double income is the salary of the journalist husband, 
who is a fairly well-known specialist and a thoroughgoing advo- 
cate of the policy of the regime. 

Seventh example (we are now at the very top of the pyramid: 
a great writer, the regime’s faithful mainstay; or else the director 
of a large factory; or, again, a celebrated musician, a much- 
quoted scholar, a star ballerina, a famous actress, a ministerial di- 
rector, and so on. Generally speaking, these superprivileged have 
beautiful apartments fitted out with sumptuous comfort, motor- 
cars at their disposal or belonging to them personally, summer 
villas. Their wardrobe is varied and rich, even for Westerners; 
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their food is excellent. Such cases are obviously very exceptional, 
but they exist, and the people know it. 


These seven examples are taken from the large cities of the 
Soviet Union. In the smaller localities the standard of living is 
certainly more primitive. Country life—that is, the standard of 
peasant existence—is essentially dependent on the wealth of the 
kolkhoz to which the individuals belong. There exist in the 
USSR “millionaire kolkhozes,” whose members rejoice in general 
comfort, housing, social institutions, clothing, and food far supe- 
rior to those of the average Soviet farmer. If one judges by the 
films whose action takes place in the country, one may think that 
the kolkhozes are veritable paradises on earth, provided with all 
the comforts and improvements of urban civilization. That is 
true of these “millionaire kolkhozes,” but such a picture would 
certainly be false or illusory for an average collective farm. The 
material and cultural level of the Soviet peasants’ life is, incon- 
testably, rising at the present time. Life in the country districts 
of Russia is incomparably more civilized than it was thirty years 
sgo. But the standard of living of the peasant masses is still fairly 
primitive in comparison with the existence of the farmers of west- 
ern Europe. Nevertheless, the establishment of modern rural 
schools and hospitals, the introduction of government shops in 
the villages, the spread of motion-picture theaters and radios, the 
electrification of the countryside, the “cultural work” (from li- 
braries to motherhood centers and leisure-time clubs )—all these 
innovations are tending constantly to raise the level of peasant 
life. 

In spite of my requests I was not permitted to visit a single col- 
lective farm in the USSR. I do not know the reason for this re- 
fusal; other Western newsmen have gone on tours of inspection 
organized for them by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

I must add that the peasants from the Moscow region whom I 
often saw in the streets of the capital gave no sign of living the 
idyllic existence that official propaganda pictures. Many of these 
peasants are poorly clothed, dirty, and plainly poor. Moreover, the 
number of young peasant women engaged in very laborious work 
in the large cities can only be explained on two hypotheses: 
either they are recruited by force in their villages, or else they 
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voluntarily leave their native hamlets to look for work in the 
towns. Jn the latter case, one may explain their presence (as one 
of my Intourist guides did) by the phenomenon, which is normal 
in all countries, of rural “depopulation” and the attraction exer- 
cised by the great urban centers upon the denizens of the coun- 
tryside; but if so, the beautiful pictures of peasant life presented 
by Soviet propaganda must be abandoned. 

It is evident that the study of the standard of living of the So- 
viet peasant populations would necessitate special investigations, 
and a documentation, in large part official, of which I do not 
wish to make use, inasmuch as it is not accompanied by personal 
experiences. I willingly acknowledge that in a country like the 
USSR, where agriculture plays a fundamental. role and enlists 
more than half the population, the fact of considering the stand- 
ard of living of the city-dwellers alone is a confession of inade- 
quate knowledge. 


Chapter Fourteen: The Wage Pyramid 


Among the mysteries of Soviet life, there is one es- 
pecially difficult to penetrate: the scale of wages and salaries. In 
fact, no statistics indicating the rate of wages have been made 
public in the USSR, and the lump figures of the volume of wages, 
or the percentages of increase in the said wages, never disclose 
the diversity of wage levels or the actual wages paid to workers 
in different categories. 

When I frankly asked the Soviet authorities about wage rates, 
they gave me precise, definite answers. Such replies were given 
me by my Intourist guides, by the trade-union leaders of a factory 
I visited in Stalingrad, and even by Soviet journalists whom I in- 
terrogated. But their replies were often false and nearly always 
exaggerated; frequently, moreover, they contradicted one an- 
other. It took all my ingenuity to obtain some trustworthy fig- 
ures. My information is by no means complete, but it gives some 
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idea of scales and differentiations in the Soviet wage pyramid. 

This pyramid most assuredly exists; the egalitarian tendencies 
of the early days of the October Revolution belong among his- 
toric memories. Not only are differences of income very consider- 
able, but they are officially approved by the highest authorities of 
the regime, Stalin at the head. It may even be said that the exist- 
ence of privileged brackets in the population is one of the strong 
points of the Soviet system, and that the industrialization of 
the country, as well as the collectivization of agriculture, has 
achieved successful results precisely by grace of this increasing 
differentiation in wages and incomes. The Soviet Union’s preach- 
ers of Marxist theory proclaim as a dogma the fact that the Revo- 
lution has established a “classless society,” and that in conse- 
quence the class struggle no longer exists in the USSR. Without 
wishing to embark on a doctrinal discussion of these assertions, 
one may, at any rate, point out that the same official theorists are 
announcing every day that the USSR still lives under a socialist 
regime, which was defined by Stalin at the Seventeenth Congress 
of the party (January 1934) as admitting of “an equal obligation 
for all to work according to their capacity and the equal right of 
all workers to be recompensed according to their work.” 

At this same congress Stalin also defined the future Communist 
society, that toward which the Soviet Union was moving, but 
which, seventeen years later, is still far from realization. The 
Communist society, Stalin said, acknowledged “an equal obliga- 
tion for all to work according to their abilities and the equal 
right of all workers to be recompensed according to their needs.” 

For twenty years Stalin has not ceased his violent criticism of 
egalitarian tendencies, and his attacks upon members of the 
party who wanted to level the conditions of existence. In the 
speech quoted above, he declared: “Marxism has never recognized 
and does not recognize any other kind of equality. . . . Marxism 
is based on the fact that human tastes and human needs are not 
and cannot be identical or equal in quality or quantity, either in 
the socialist or in the communist period. . . . To aver that social- 
ism calls for a leveling, an equalization, of the needs of the mem- 
bers of society, a leveling of their tastes and their personal exist- 
ences, to aver that according to the plans of the Marxists all men 
must wear the same suits and eat the same dishes, in identical 
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quantities—that would be to proclaim inanities and to slander 
Marxism.” 

Already in 1931 Stalin had explained the necessity for differen- 
tiation in workers’ wages, in order to keep skilled workmen in 
the factories, provide a solid framework for the new Soviet indus- 
try, and encourage unqualified laborers to improve their technical 
skills instead of wandering from factory to factory in search of 
better-paid or pleasanter work. 

The Stakhanovist movement was on that account a sort of glo- 
rification of the wage differential. In inciting the workers to beat 
production records, in encouraging them to increase the produc- 
tivity of their labor, the regime not merely heaped honors and 
decorations upon them, but also granted them remuneration in 
salaries and bonuses that were very considerable. In thus creating 
a workers’ aristocracy, in organizing everywhere in the country 
socialist competitions in productivity, both industrial and agri- 
cultural, the Soviet regime was seeking to overcome the hereditary 
inertia of the Russian peasants and industrial workers, and to in- 
culcate in them an entirely new idea—that of time, and the econ- 
omy of hours and minutes, an idea contrary to the temperament 
and habits of this people. In rewarding the stakhanovists, that 
vanguard of the newly industrialized country, with all sorts of 
benefits in money and in kind, the Soviet regime was adopting, by 
a sort of historical paradox, the American slogan: “Time is 
money.” But to instill this new mentality into the Russian work- 
ing class, speeches, decorations, and pictures in the newspapers 
were not enough. Stalin, the great realist, whose entire youth had 
been spent in a working-class environment, knew that material 
advantages would form the best imaginable whiplash. It was nec- 
essary to overcome in ten years the backwardness of centuries, at 
the risk of being annihilated by the foreign enemy (Nazi Ger- 
many). In pressing his technological revolution, Stalin needed 
the unconditional support of certain strata of the population. 
There is no question but that political considerations entered 
into the decision to diversify wages. The creation of privileged 
classes—technicians, engineers, skilled workers, stakhanovists, and 
also intellectuals strictly obedient to the orders of the party— 
would reinforce the authority of Stalin and his regime. 

Thus the considerable differences that exist in the USSR be- 
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tween the wages of different categories of workers are neither an 
abuse nor an accident. Nor are they exaggerated by anti-Soviet 
economists. These differences are an integral part of the regime’s 
economic and social policy. They are deliberate and well thought 
out, and they will probably not disappear for a long time. It is 
not hard to understand why Soviet propaganda hurries over this 
subject, and prefers to keep wage data cloaked in mystery. Com- 
munists who attack the social inequalities of the capitalist system 
are not anxious to publicize the inequality that can exist in the 
USSR. I am convinced that this inequality not only exists to a 
very considerable degree, but is also one of the essential bases of 
the economic progress of the Soviet Union, and one of the ele- 
ments of strength in its political regime. We shall see, further- 
more, that this inequality is not of a static character, that it does 
not keep individuals in a permanently inferior situation, and 
that it even constitutes one of the sources of the dynamism of 
Soviet society. 


The officials whom I questioned assured me that the lowest- 
paid workers earned from 500 to 600 rubles a’month. A few days 
later I spent an entire day at the sessions of a People’s Court. 
When the parties concerned appeared before the tribunal, the 
president put several compulsory questions to them, and they had 
to declare the amount of their monthly wages. By this indirect 
and unexpected means I learned that a charwoman employed by 
one of the government services made 350 or 400 rubles a month. 

I had also been told that the lowest-paid clerks and govern- 
ment employees made 800 rubles a month. At the same session of 
the People’s Court I heard a dozen small clerks and government 
employees declare that they made from 500 to 600 rubles a 
month—a statement that in no way surprised the court. 

Early in my investigations I had been told officially that work- 
ers in the large Moscow factories received monthly wages of from 
800 to 1,000 rubles. At the People’s Court I heard four semi- 
skilled workers from textile and metallurgical factories testify 
that they made from 700 to 800 rubles. 

During my visit to one of the giant metallurgical factories in 
Stalingrad the officials in charge of receiving me stated that the 

*See Chapter x. 
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“élite” workmen in their foundries were paid from 7,000 to 8,000 
rubles a month. The rollers, I was told, received from 5,000 to 
7,000 rubles a month. The laborers in the auxiliary workshops 
had wages of 2,000 rubles, the workers on the lifting-chains 
2,300 to 2,500 rubles. Thereupon, at my request, they sent for 
a workman, who came straight from his shop, his hands covered 
with soot, and began to reply (a little too quickly for official lik- 
ing) to my precise questions. He was a roller, with seven years’ 
experience at his trade; he made 2,000 rubles a month. The off- 
cials began to exclaim loudly: “Come, come, you make more 
than that!” The unfortunate roller tried to make amends. “Some 
months I make 2,300 rubles,” he said. This was still far from the 
figure of from 5,000 to 7,000 which had been ascribed for his cate- 
gory a quarter of an hour before. 

I cite these incidents and these contradictory declarations to il- 
lustrate the difficulty of an inquiry into Soviet wages. I must add 
that I have often found similar contradictions in other countries. 

During my first days in Moscow I began to question my guide 
Popov about wages and prices. 

This young man of twenty-seven, very conscientious, very at- 
tentive, always dressed in a black suit, with an overcoat of the 
same color and a gray felt hat, was by no means an average Rus- 
sian. He had had, first of all, a college education, and was 
a skilled intellectual worker, all the more so since he knew a for- 
eign language. He also held a position of trust that brought him 
into contact with “dangerous foreigners” like myself. His earnings 
must be in proportion to the confidence placed in him. 

I take from my notes on my interrogation of Popov the follow- 
ing statements: 

“He is a graduate of the Institute of Foreign Languages in the 
University of Moscow, where he is still pursuing his studies in 
English. His family’s budget proves that he belongs to a rather 
privileged stratum of the population, although rather far, never- 
theless, from the top of the pyramid. Popov lives, as a matter of 
fact, with his parents. His father is a retired railroad engineer and 
in this capacity draws a monthly pension of 800 rubles ($200). 
The son contributes to his parents’ support, for he makes a good 
living (such is his own expression). In fact, he receives 800 
rubles a month as his student’s scholarship and 1,200 rubles a 
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month ($300) as his Intourist salary, or, in all, 2,000 rubles 
($500). The family’s monthly budget, then (the income of 
father and son), rises to 2,800 rubles ($700). 

“The family occupies a three-room apartment with modern 
conveniences, in a new building. Rent: 120 rubles ($30) a 
month, a reduced rate that the father enjoys because he is re- 
tired. Otherwise the same apartment would cost 150 rubles 
($37.50) or even more, according to the family’s situation and 
the lessee’s. 

“This family of three adults—father, mother, and son—spends, 
according to what Popov tells me, from 40 to 5o rubles a day for 
food, or 1,350 rubles ($337.50) a month. About the same sum, 
consequently, is left for miscellaneous needs. This state of affairs 
is altogether exceptional; the Popov family, with 1,350 rubles to 
spend outside of rent and food, is truly privileged. This sum rep- 
resents, in fact, a man’s suit and two pairs of shoes a month, 
which the Popovs might acquire if they wished. Actually they 
have no such desire, and young Popov seems to me to own not 
more than two or three suits.” 

In answering my questions, Popov tried to make me believe 
that his situation was “normal,” and that his salary was that of 
an entirely average government employee. Granting that he 
stated the figures exactly and did not exaggerate his salary or his 
father’s pension, young Popov, just because of his position of 
trust, was in fact enjoying a sufficiently privileged material situa- 
tion. An average government employee—I had proofs of this 
later on—does not make 1,200 rubles a month, but rather from 
800 to 1,000. Popov was also benefiting by his scholarship, in ad- 
dition to his salary, and his monthly income was 2,000 rubles 
($500). 

Little by little—sometimes coming up against untruths easy to 
uncover, sometimes meeting eloquent silences, but at the same 
time making use of all sorts of detective’s procedures—I did suc- 
ceed, within two months, in determining almost certain wage 
rates for the different levels of the pyramid. These figures pro- 
vided me with the practical confirmation of Stalin’s anti-egalitar- 
ian theories. They proved also that there do exist in the USSR 
inequalities of material condition of which certain sympathizing 
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and militant Communists in the West probably do not always take 
account. Here are the results of my personal investigations: 

The unskilled workers employed in the towns, such as mere 
laborers, charwomen, men who perform the lowest and most 
menial tasks, street-cleaners, young peasant girls doing hard work 
on the embankments, night watchmen—in a word, those at the 
bottom of the social scale—make from 350 to 400 rubles a month. 

The “little employees” without special training, subordinate 
government clerks, workers with some simple rudimentary skill, 
make from 500 to 600 rubles a month. 

Civil servants in the middle ranks, the employees who already 
have a certain responsibility and a certain experience, middle- 
grade industrial workers who are not trying to become Stakhano- 
vists, beat their production records, or develop higher qualifica- 
tions, make from 700 to 800 rubles a month. 

The 1,000-rubles-a-month category is made up of government 
officials who, still in the middle ranks, already possess a certain 
authority; higher-grade employees (such as managers of impor- 
tant stores); and workingmen whose norm of production is 
slightly above average or who are working in certain key indus- 
tries, like metallurgy. 

The government officials who already have some importance 
and the industrial workers who are approaching the Stakhanovist 
level receive monthly remuneration in the 1,200-to-1,500-ruble 
group. 

Above this category comes the first of the distinctly privileged 
strata of the population: economic or administrative directors 
and “élite” industrial workers (Stakhanovists or almost). Here 
the figures are variable. I have myself met “celebrated” Stakha- 
novists who declared they were making 2,000 or 3,000 rubles a 
month. The Stakhanovists in the coal mines (where the govern- 
ment is most interested in raising production) are believed to 
make from 7,000 to 10,000 rubles a month. If so, they are earning 
as much as the directors and chief engineers of some of the coun- 
try’s large factories. For that matter, it is normal at the present 
time for Stakhanovist workmen in a factory to make more than 
the average engineers. 

As for the “intellectuals of the regime,” these form a sort of 
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privileged caste whose incomes vary according to their talents, 
their fame, and their political loyalty. I have already pointed out 
that the journalists who write for the great dailies and weeklies 
in Moscow, chosen with great care for their Stalinist orthodoxy, 
easily take in from 2,000 to 3,000 rubles a month; there are 
many men (and women) who make up to 5,000 or 6,000 rubles 
a month without being among the actual stars of Soviet journal- 
ism. 

Coming to the “great” writers, scholars, entertainers, actors, 
musicians, painters, star dancers, architects, physicians, and so 
on, we find that their monthly incomes go up to 10,000 rubles or 
more. These “superprivileged” frequently receive considerable 
sums besides (25,000, 50,000 or 100,000 rubles) by virtue of the 
hundreds of Stalin Prizes awarded each year to the great intellec- 
tuals and to the most meritorious and most ingenious industrial 
workers of the country.” 

Some people might be tempted to conclude on the basis of this 
profound wage differentiation that Soviet society has not, in 
reality, abolished classes, in which case the claim of its official 
theorists (“Soviet society is a classless society”) would be errone- 
ous and false. A discussion of this doctrinal problem, which has to 
do with politics and sociology, appears to me to be of no use 
here. It seems to me that classes as they exist in Western coun- 
tries have actually no true equivalent in the USSR. The preju- 
dices based on wealth, rigid barriers, the organized opposition of 
one class to its enlargement from below—these no longer exist or 
are in process of disappearing forever in the Soviet Union. Wide- 
spread education, the encouragement profusely given by the au- 
thorities to the social advance of those elements which have been 
less well placed to start with—all this points toward a final result 
that may legitimately be termed a “classless society.” If the West- 
erm countries—and in particular the United States—possess 
among their political and economic leaders some men who, 

* The figures of my pyramid lack certain elements I have not been able 
to obtain: these have to do with the various categories of the farm popula- 
tion, and also of the officers of the Soviet army, who (especially the high- 
ranking officers) belong without any doubt to the privileged levels, but 


concerning whose pay it has been impossible for me to get information that 
could be verified. 
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thanks to their personal abilities, have risen from the lower levels 
to the top of the social hierarchy, it must be set down as a fact 
that in the USSR such a phenomenon not only has nothing ex- 
ceptional about it, but is almost normal, and that the regime puts 
forth immense efforts to facilitate, by every means, this kind of 
“upward flight.” 

The individuals who find themselves today at the summit of 
the pyramid whose structure I have been explaining are for the 
most part men of working-class or peasant origin. Certain envi- 
ronmental automatisms probably still operate, but far less power- 
fully than in our Western societies. The son of a factory director 
in the USSR will no doubt have greater facilities for studying to 
be an engineer and for becoming, in his turn, an economic leader. 
The easy circumstances of his family will procure for him certain 
material advantages for the successful completion of his studies. 
But he will have to get through some very difficult competition 
and prove his personal competence before he obtains an important 
post. A workingman, starting out from the bottom of the scale 
but giving proof of his individual capacities, will have as good a 
chance as the son of the factory director. To be sure, he will not 
be living in so much material comfort while he gets his educa- 
tion; he will have to make a greater initial effort. But once he 
has reached the university or the technical institute that trains 
engineers (or physicians, or architects), this workman will have 
as much chance to succeed as the son of a family at the apex of 
the pyramid. The workman will even benefit from certain advan- 
tages, and from the special assistance of the factory that employs 
him, in making his endeavor to better himself successful. This 
state of affairs is not a fabrication of official propaganda: it is 
made necessary by the very fact that this country in the process 
of step-by-step industrialization is meeting with a growing need 
of technicians, of officers and picked men, so to speak. The Soviet 
regime is consequently obliged to make training and education 
accessible to the largest possible masses and to encourage the so- 
cial aspiration of its citizens. That is why, if one may argue 
about the presence or absence of classes in the USSR, one must 
in any case recognize that the upper classes are abundantly open 
to members of the lower classes, and that the privileged levels 
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have nothing of crystallization, rigidity, or especially heredity 
about them. 

An interview of several hours with two Stakhanovist working- 
men in Moscow brought this home to me by concrete example. 


Chapter Fifteen: The Worker's Advance 
Guard 


I asked the Ministry of Foreign Affairs to put me in 
personal touch with Soviet workmen, so that I might be able to 
study their lives, their anxieties, and their joys. I even asked per- 
mission to spend a whole day with an industrial worker selected 
by the Ministry. Actually I had little hope that my requests 
would be granted, and they never were; but at least I got a call 
from the Foreign Press Section inviting me to meet two Stakha- 
novist workers. 

The interview took place in the editorial office of the daily 
paper Trud (Labor), the organ of the Soviet industrial workers’ 
unions, in the presence of an editor of the paper, my Intourist 
guide, a representative of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and two 
Chinese journalists (Communists). 

In spite of the official character of this get-together, our con- 
versation was cordial, simple, and direct. The two workmen’s 
replies to the journalists’ questions were always clear and specific. 
In spite of the presence of the officials, I had at no moment any 
impression of propaganda. I detected no hesitation in the utter- 
ances of the Stakhanovists, and no exchange of glances between 
them and the others present. These latter kept silent most of the 
time and did not try to direct our talk in any way. 

The younger of the two, Vitaly Mikhailov, told us his story 
first. He was a foreman in a large metallurgical factory in the 
neighborhood of Moscow. He directed the operation of a Martin 
furnace. With his two teammates he had beaten all the records in 
his specialty, bringing the monthly figure of steel castings from 
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178 to 279; he had just completed his Five-Year Plan (1946-50) 
quota with almost seven months to spare. 

Mikhailov was twenty-six years old. He had entered the steel 
plant in 1942, during the war. He was then eighteen and had 
just finished his secondary studies (ten grades of the Soviet 
“middle school”). Son of a workingman’s family, he had thought 
vaguely of becoming a technician or an engineer, but when the 
war came, being too young for mobilization, he had gone to 
work in the factory “to make armaments.” He thus acquired 
practical ideas that the secondary schoo] did not teach, and soon 
became a skilled worker. Then he was mobilized and went off 
to the front. As soon as he was demobilized he returned to his 
factory. It was then that his “career” began, at the same time as 
the postwar Five-Year Plan. 

Thanks to his technical learning and his previously acquired 
experience, he had from year to year gone up the successive 
rungs of specialized work in his shop. He was made foreman and 
entrusted with “his” Martin furnace. He speedily became aware 
that upkeep and constant repairs to this furnace cut into the pro- 
duction of steel. How was this production to be increased? How 
could those records be broken which he heard discussed in the 
factory? How could he surpass the output reported in the news- 
papers and the trade periodicals? Could one cut down the num- 
ber of repairs that interrupted production for several days at a 
time? 

“I began to think about these problems, with my two team- 
mates,” he said. “We knew that everything depended on the 
white-hot bricks that line the interior of the furnace. They had 
to be set in a logical fashion, so as to avoid as much as possible 
what we call ‘burns.’ We joined forces with the brickmakers who 
were placing them and let each other know the results of our in- 
quiries. We called engineers to the rescue. They helped us with 
calculations and technical experiments that we were not able to 
make by ourselves. So, little by little, we reduced the number of 
necessary repairs; we were able to cast the steel more quickly by 
raising the temperature of the furnace without demolishing the 
bricks. . . . That is all.” 

Actually, that was not all. Mikhailov was too modest, not at all 
anxious to dwell on his own accomplishments. I squeezed other 
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details out of him by asking direct questions. He had finally ac- 
quired such experience of this furnace, he now possessed such a 
“view” of it, that he could regulate the temperature almost in- 
stinctively, going by the color of the metal in fusion. He was 
perfectly acquainted with the weak points of his machinery. Yes, 
it had taken him several years to come to know this furnace 
really through and through. He had often stayed at his post four- 
teen, sixteen, or eighteen hours to watch his Martin. He had put 
through a series of improvements, which at first seemed insignifi- 
cant but finally enabled him to beat all the records. 

In 1950 Mikhailov and his two companions had received a 
Stalin Prize (50,000 rubles, or $12,500) for “essential improve- 
ments brought to the methods of steel production.” He is now a 
celebrity. His picture has been published in many newspapers. He 
has delivered lectures in the great engineering schools of Moscow 
and Leningrad. But he has also visited numerous factories in the 
Urals and the Donetz Basin, “to teach and show my new meth- 
ods,” as he said in his own words, and “to share my experience” 
with the other workers and foremen of the Soviet Union. With 
his crew, he has signed contracts of “socialist rivalry,” which put 
them in competition with the record-breaking workers in other 
industries. 

While he was speaking I was struck by the bearing of this man. 
He was already expressing himself like an accomplished techni- 
cian, like an engineer. And, in fact, he went on: 

“Beginning in the autumn, I am going to take the night course 
in the Upper School of Metallurgy. I hope to have my engineer’s 
diploma in three years. I shall have to work hard, but at the fac- 
tory they will make the task easier and will arrange my working 
schedule so I can study. . . . I hope to get there.” 

“Will you pay for your studies yourself?” 

“No, I shall have a special scholarship that will cost me noth- 
ing. While I am going to school I shall continue to receive my 
wages, which vary according to my production.” 

And without my asking him a question on this, Mikhailov 
added: “The progressive wage rate is excellent for stimulating 
the increase of productivity. Besides, in addition to the individual 
wages, which take account of each one’s production, we receive 
supplementary bonuses called ‘collectives, levied on a special 
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fund that increases with the lump production of the factory.” 

This remark, thrown in incidentally, brought me up short. 
Haven't the labor unions of the Western countries been fighting 
for almost half a century against piece wages, against a system 
that obliges the worker to sweat blood to add to his end-of-the- 
week pay? In the USSR the same system receives high praise— 
because, declares Bolshevist doctrine, the factories belong to the 
people, to the workers themselves, and therefore all increase in 
production serves the collective whole. Workers like Mikhailov 
and other young Stakhanovists feel nothing but satisfaction with 
this progressive wage scale. But how about the workers who are 
less concerned about breaking records and who wish to make 
their living “tranquilly”? This was a very serious question, to 
which I must return. It seemed likely, however, that Mikhailov’s 
attitude was not that of great masses of industrial workers. 

Mikhailov, moreover, has absorbing interests that in advance— 
even before he has finished his engineering studies—associate 
him with industrial directors rather than with the directed. He 
told me that at the present time he is trying to improve produc- 
tion further. He is working on an apparatus that will dispense 
with the “view” or instinct of the experienced workman and 
regulate the temperature of the Martin furnace in accordance 
with the condition of the bricks, the melting mass, and so on. 
Here again he is working with his team-companions, who are ap- 
parently as fanatically zealous as himself, and with the assistance 
of the factory engineers. He declared, his eyes shining with pride: 
“Very important experiments have been made already, and tech- 
nical results of the first order have been obtained.” 

He was distinctly less interested in the succeeding portion of 
our interview, during which I questioned him on his living-con- 
ditions. He makes on an average of 2,000 to 3,000 rubles a 
month. His two teammates make ten per cent less (one of them is 
also going to study to be an engineer). 

He is married and has a four-year-old child. “A little boy who 
is interested already in mechanics,” he said, proudly. His wife 
does not work; she keeps busy with the housekeeping and the care 
of the child. 

Their apartment? A beautiful room of twenty-six square yards, 
for which he pays 60 rubles ($15) a month, the equivalent of less 
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than one day’s work. The rent includes central heat and the 
kitchen. This dwelling is in a workers’ apartment house built by 
his factory. He takes one meal a day at the factory canteen; this 
meal, of three courses, costs from 7 to 8 rubles, half what it 
would cost in an inexpensive restaurant in Moscow. The factory 
has a nursery, where his child can be taken care of at a cost of 
120 rubles a month. There are also a nursery school for older 
children, a theater, and a movie auditorium. The factory has 
established rest houses for its workmen in the neighborhood of 
Moscow. All the time the phrase “our factory” kept appearing 
and reappearing in Mikhailov’s discourse. In his mind, I noted 
to myself, he feels himself a sort of coproprietor, and he is proud 
of it. 

I went on questioning him. No, he has no automobile. He 
would no doubt have been able to buy one after he received the 
Stalin Prize, but why do that? He would not often have the time 
to make use of it. He has a bicycle, “for sport.” In winter, on his 
day off, he skates. In summer he takes his two weeks’ vacation 
(paid by the factory on the basis of the average wages of the last 
twelve months) in the country, at the home of his mother (she 
has a little house near Moscow), or in a rest house that belongs 
to the factory, in the Crimea. In the latter case, the journey and 
the stay, with his family, cost him only a few hundred rubles, 
unless it should be entirely free (“as it is for the best workers,” 
said Mikhailov). 

“Life is easy for me,” he said, by way of conclusion. “With 
what I make, and with the latest price cuts, we can buy ourselves 
everything we want. In my work it isn’t the wages, any more, 
that interest me at this moment: it’s the technical improvements.” 

The other model workman, Voroshin, now began to answer 
our questions. He is a foreman in the largest and oldest textile 
factory in the Moscow district, the Trigornaya, which was built 
well before the Revolution and has been modernized since. He, 
too, like Mikhailov, received a Stalin Prize in 1950. His was 
awarded “for the successful introduction of logical methods of 
work and of production, methods that assure the improvement 
of the quality of the products while saving raw materials and 
stocks.” 


Voroshin was ten years older than Mikhailov. Born in a family 
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of weavers, he had worked in his factory since he was seventeen. 
He was already a foreman when the war broke out. He was 
mobilized with the marines in the Black Sea, commanded picked 
units, and had become a captain before his demobilization in 
1946. 

“I had acquired the military mind, and I noticed, when I came 
back to the factory, that there was not enough order or discipline 
in my workshop. I said to myself then that with order, with well- 
regulated work, we could do away with loss of time and with the 
too frequent breakdowns of the looms, and production could be 
very much increased, without the work itself becoming any more 
difficult.” 

He studied carefully every step in the work of his operatives. 
He went into the matter of the threads that broke too often, of 
the defects in manufacture, of the troubles with the machinery. 
He sought to understand the causes for every breakdown, for 
every stoppage in the looms that came under his supervision. 
He, too, like his colleague in the steelworks, had conferences 
with the factory engineers. Then he called together the eight 
women who were working under his orders and explained to 
them the advantages of a better system of labor. Their wages 
would go up as a result, there would be “something to be proud 
of,” and, finally, the work would merely become easier when 
every detail was worked out and studied in advance. 

For two years Voroshin and his operatives applied themselves 
patiently to this task. He won over the young personnel that had 
been placed under his direction and gave them the benefit of his 
experience with looms. Little by little the threads came to break 
less often, the defects in manufacture disappeared, and three op- 
eratives (by the end of three years) were able to do the work of 
eight. The example thus set was followed throughout the factory. 
Voroshin regulated every least detail: the degree of humidity in 
the air in summer, the color of the paint on the walls (so as to 
rest his workers’ tired eyes), the cleanliness of the floors, and es- 
pecially, constantly, the rational care of the machines. He suc- 
ceeded in speeding up the movement of his looms from 184 to 
194, then to 200 “strokes” per minute, without any increase of 
broken threads. As foreman, he was always on the alert, ready to 
help an operative who was in difficulty, or repair a loom that was 
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out of order without waiting for the special repairman to get 
there. The idea of “precious time” was established more and more 
firmly in his textile workshop and spread throughout the factory. 
Voroshin declared, with force, that the work did not become 
more onerous or difficult and that the rationalization “thus bene- 
fited everyone.” 

He soon pledged himself, with his crew of three women opera- 
tives, to carry out the Five-Year Plan in three years. This pledge 
was kept. Defects in manufacture fell to three tenths of one per 
cent, a minute figure that made a sensation in the textile factories 
of the entire Soviet Union. 

This man became more and more on fire with his subject as he 
talked to us. His eyes burned with enthusiasm, and he looked 
about him with the pride of a composer hearing his own sym- 
phony performed. The Russians present at this interview spoke 
to him, and to his colleague, with the respect they might have 
shown a scholar or a famous writer. He, too, had the polished 
vocabulary of an engineer; he no longer spoke the simple lan- 
guage of an average Russian workman. 

Voroshin laid more stress than Mikhailov on the social aspect 
of working conditions in his factory. On his lips the term “our 
factory” took on a character, not only of ownership, but also of 
continuous and compulsory progress. No doubt he was more ac- 
customed than his young colleague to speaking before meetings, 
and there were moments when what he was relating sounded like 
the propaganda of the Soviet papers and magazines. But was it 
really propaganda? 

“The Soviet worker,” said Voroshin, “can never pause, in the 
belief that his work cannot be improved any further; he must be 
constantly striving to perfect himself. It is the same with social im- 
provements: the health of the workers and the cultural activity 
among them have become, and will continue to be, questions of 
principle in our factory. We have planted trees and grass-plots 
in the factory yard, installed a fountain, and created cool and 
shady corners where it does a man good to rest during the pauses 
in his work. The bachelors’ dormitories have been newly fitted 
out, and provided with modern conveniences. A new Culture 
House has been built, with a theater, literary and art clubs, a fine 
library, and a children’s annex with a nursery, a kindergarten, 
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and a club for older boys and girls, where they can learn the rudi- 
ments of some specialty or develop their latent talents. The fac- 
tory has rest homes, and vacation resorts where a child’s upkeep 
for forty days costs only 350 rubles; the additional expense (450 
rubles per child) is borne by the factory. In the shops themselves 
hygienic conditions have been introduced and are always being 
improved: in the heat of summer the temperature and humidity 
are now regulated automatically.” 

Cleanliness, Voroshin went on, has become compulsory; it is 
part of the “Voroshin method.” He forbids his operatives to 
wear dirty clothes to work; the night crew often comes to the 
factory straight from the theater or a dance, wearing their best 
clothes, which they run no risk of soiling, so impeccably clean is 
everything in their shop. 

How does he live? He has a wife (who works in the factory of- 
fices ) and two boys, the younger of whom, born since the war, is 
taken care of by the nursery. They live in an apartment of two 
large rooms in a house of recent construction, with bathroom 
and central heat. Voroshin makes about 2,000 rubles a month. 
His three picked operatives, Stakhanovists like himself, earn al- 
most as much (1,800 rubles on the average). One of them has 
been elected a delegate to the Supreme Soviet. She too has been 
awarded a Stalin Prize. 

Voroshin, like Mikhailov, undertakes to propagate his new 
methods throughout the country. He is often invited to visit 
other factories, where he explains how he reorganized his work- 
shop and what one must do to succeed as he has done. He was 
himself aided in his original work by another Stakhanovist of the 
Moscow district who had performed earlier experiments on im- 
proving the quality of consumers’ goods. Voroshin often .takes 
part in regional and national conferences of Stakhanovists, 
“élite” workers like himself, from all industries. They exchange 
their experiences, and, he says, “often what a miner or a metal- 
lurgist tells us gives me an idea for the textile industry.” 

He emphasized the importance attached to education in his 
factory. Courses are conducted nightly, to give the workers either 
the curriculum of the full ten grades of secondary instruction they 
did not have time to complete as children, or a more advanced 
training that will enable them to increase their technical qualifi- 
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cations and earning capacity. The foremen and skilled workers 
pursue three- or six-month courses to perfect themselves in the 
technique of their machinery and in the new manufactures. (It 
even seems that these courses may be obligatory for the highly 
placed workers.) They hold meetings periodically with the engi- 
neers and superintendents of the factory to discuss improvements 
in methods and goods. To hear Voroshin talk, his whole factory 
is continually going to school. A veritable cult of production is 
thus propagated among the workers. Compulsory or not, this cult 
is sustained by the powerful stimulant of wage increases and thus 
of higher individual living-standards. Although Voroshin would 
not say so, the lure of better housing or entirely free vacations 
must play a big part in attracting new blood into this cult of 
production. 


I picture in advance the skepticism that the account of my in- 
terview with Voroshin and Mikhailov may provoke. I can easily 
imagine it since during the interview I felt it myself. My incredu- 
lity was heightened by the fact that the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs had “organized” this conversation and had even dele- 
gated an official to keep watch over it and guarantee, apparently, 
that everything would go well. But some points about the inter- 
view deserve to be noted. 

It is obvious, in the first place, that the two men who talked to 
me belonged to a workers’ élite, and that they did not even pre- 
tend to represent the mass of the Soviet workers. The simple fact 
that these two Stakhanovists have received the Stalin Prize is 
proof of that. Voroshin himself specifically stated that the aver- 
age wage of an ordinary woman worker in his factory was from 
700 to 800 rubles a month (although his picked operatives made 
1,800). Moreover, the publicity given to the “successes” and to 
the material advantages that accrue to their authors is obviously 
aimed at impressing the “simple workers” and inciting them to 
imitate these glorious examples. I doubt that the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs expected me to infer from this interview that all the 
workers of the Soviet Union were in an earthly paradise. They 
made it quite plain that Voroshin and Mikhailov were exceptions. 

In the second place, without being a technical expert, I think 
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that the exploits, the records, achieved by these two men and 
their teammates do not, perhaps, constitute world records by any 
means. In other words, the production figures attained by the 
Soviet Stakhanovists might be below those of better-equipped 
factories in the United States and western Europe. It is perfectly 
possible that certain methods of systematization invented and ap- 
plied with the aid of publicity in the USSR have been standard 
practice for years in advanced Western industry. It may indeed 
be that these methods and improvements were introduced by the 
employers, to the great dissatisfaction of the manual laborers, 
who were thus obliged to produce more without a corresponding 
increase in wages. In that case, moreover, the innevations were 
denounced by the Western labor unions as so many more tricks 
of the capitalist exploiters. 

In the third place, it seems to me certain that the factories in 
which my two interlocutors work belong among the best and most 
modern in the Soviet Union, and that, consequently, technical 
advance is easier in them than in the older factories whose equip- 
ment is outmoded. 

Finally—and this is probably the most serious objection, the one 
that has been constantly cited against the Stakhanovists—in striv- 
ing to increase the individual production of the workers, in offer- 
ing proof that this increase is possible, the Stakhanovists continu- 
ally force all the workers, even the least skilled, even those who 
are in no wise seeking to break records or to make fat wages, to 
make a greater effort. In reality, if the “norm” (normal and av- 
erage individual production) of a factory worker is 100 (a pro- 
duction rate drawing the average wage), and if a brigade of 
Stakhanovists succeeds in producing norms of 200 or 300, it is 
inevitable that the factory management should progressively 
advance the norm to 120, 150, and so on. In other words, to go on 
making his average wages, an average worker—not at all a Sta- 
khanovist—would have to produce 20 to 50 per cent more in his 
working day, at the risk of suffering wage cuts or even graver 
penalties. So the “successes,” the “records,” acclaimed by the 
Soviet press would be so many whiplashes falling inexorably on 
the backs of workers less enthusiastic over the cult of production. 
In the last analysis, the great mass would pay, by more strenuous 
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labors, by a surplus of sweat (to employ terms dear to trade- 
unionists of all countries), for the “victories” of their Stakha- 
novist comrades. 

In all capitalist countries the unions of industrial workers, 
since the first organized, have violently opposed the speed-up. 
Innumerable strikes and conflicts, all through the history of 
trade-unionism in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, have 
had their origin in precisely this problem. Every time “manage- 
ment” has demanded an increase in production without a paral- 
lel increase in wages, “labor” has resisted the demand, and often 
blocked (at least for a time) the technical progress that would 
have resulted in greater material abundance. It is to be seen that 
the debate is as old as the period of industrialization in modern 
countries. 

The objection thus brought against the Stakhanovist move- 
ment is unquestionably valid on the human or individual plane. 
The almost frantic acceleration in the pace of Soviet production, 
the hypnosis exercised by figures, the “norms,” the plans carried 
through ahead of time—all these put the workers of the USSR 
under a sometimes exhausting pressure, demand from them an 
effort that is always next door to the maximum. It must be 
understood, however, that the ultra-rapid industrialization un- 
dertaken by Stalin would not have been possible without such 
methods, and that the pace imposed on machines and men was 
the inevitable condition without which the regime—and the 
country—could not have survived the trials of its recent history. 
When Stalin launched his first Five-Year Plan, it was considered 
madness, and quotas were derided by the “experts” of the West. 
The cruelty of this superhuman effort which the Communist 
leader sought to impose on his country’s workers was bitterly at- 
tacked. Even friendly critics argued (along about 1930) that if 
he wanted to industrialize the USSR in ten years, he could reach 
the same result, with infinitely less privation and overwork, in 
twenty or twenty-five years. History has disposed of that argu- 
ment. Without the furious industrialization into which the Soviet 
Union flung itself between 1929 and 1940, what would have 
happened to that country—and to the entire world—after 
Hitler's aggression? How far would the German armies have ad- 
vanced if the Soviets had not built up in this dozen years a pow- 
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erful industry capable of producing guns, tanks, airplanes, and 
munitions by the tens of thousands? This massive production 
would not have been possible at the time it was needed if the 
pace of work had been subjected only to a gradual and sparing 
progression. 

Considerations of national defense need not have been the only 
factor that forced Stalin and his associates to choose the more 
arduous road. One must remind oneself again of the historical 
point of departure, of the quality of the human material from 
which they were undertaking to build, in a few years, an indus- 
trial power comparable to that of more developed countries. 
Russian manual labor had to be recruited from among the peas- 
ant masses, which in 1917 still formed the most backward popula- 
tion, technically, in Europe. The industrial proletariat properly 
so called—that is, the factory workers in the urban centers—were 
few in number and ill-qualified for really modern work; besides, 
the industrial workers’ ranks had been decimated by the Civil 
War. Under pain of total checkmate, it was necessary that this 
backward human mass (in great part illiterate, without any expe- 
rience in industrial processes) should somehow be pushed and 
hauled to carry through a technical and economic revolution. 
With the labor of miserable and uneducated peasants it was neces- 
sary to construct dams, sawmills, electric plants, and modern fac- 
tories and to make them work. It was necessary to achieve in a 
few years what other countries had spread over a century. 

It is only in this light that it is possible to explain Stakhano- 
vism, the cult of production, the privileges accorded to the “ad- 
vance guard of the proletariat,” all this mystical system whose 
repercussions have been so cruel and savage for millions of hu- 
man beings. 

Obviously, Voroshin and Mikhailov are exceptional cases. But 
their example, diffused all through the country by the newspa- 
pers, by films, books, radio, public lectures, and plays, produces a 
profound impression, especially on the young. The exertions 
made for education and technical improvement have already pro- 
duced men (my two interlocutors were aged respectively twenty- 
six and thirty-five years) who march in the vanguard of industrial 
progress. It is not through a simple taste for propaganda that 
more than three thousand Stalin Prizes have been awarded to 
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workers in 1950 and 1951. It is not for propaganda alone that the 
“record wages” of certain “élite” workers have been announced 
with thunderclaps of publicity in the Soviet newspapers. The aim 
is clear and simple. This “aristocracy of labor” which has been 
created since the first “records” of the miner Stakhanov consti- 
tutes for the moment only the apex of a pyramid. But this apex 
strengthens its courses and broadens out with every passing year. 
For this aristocracy does not, in the USSR, form a closed caste, 
jealous of its privileges. On the contrary, it seeks to make itself 
larger and to recruit adepts in ever greater numbers, with the 
energetic and powerful encouragement, as is well understood, of 
the leaders of the regime. The young Soviet workers go into the 
factory with the desire to do well, to study, to succeed, to climb, 
to get ahead, to build with their hands a more prosperous life. 
i Mikhailov and Voroshin are already making as much money as 
} the average engineer in their factories, if not more. One of them, 
by his energy and his fanatic zeal for work, will, once he has him- 
self become an engineer, move up rapidly to a post of economic 
leadership. So are augmented and improved not only the 
“norms” of production, but also, and especially, the training- 
centers of which this country stands in such need. When there 
are in the USSR several hundred thousand Mikhailovs and 
Voroshins, the country will have achieved a technical progress 
that will put it in the same rank as the greatest industrial coun- 
tries in the world (and perhaps higher). 
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Chapter Sixteen: Some Conclusions on the 
Standard of Living in the 
USSR 


These sketches, summary, incomplete, and based on 
personal observations over a very limited period (and with facil- 
ities still more limited, owing to the attitude of the Soviet author- 
ities) —do they give an even approximate idea of the wages, the 
prices, the standard of living in the Soviet Union? 
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I have not been able to visit the country districts, even to cast 
a glance at them; I have not been able to make my way into a 
modest Soviet household one single time; nor have I been able to 
stay in the small provincial towns where the standard of life 
would be very much lower than that of the large urban centers. 

I have seen a few indisputable tokens of extreme poverty, even 
in Moscow and Leningrad, show towns of the USSR. What is 
more, even the statistics made public by Soviet propaganda cast 
doubt on other official claims. According to the official report on 
the execution of the Five-Year Plan of 1946-50, the USSR had a 
workers’ total (laborers and clerks) of 39,200,000 persons of 
both sexes (Pravda, April 17, 1951). Now, the organ of Soviet 
propaganda, the Soviet Union (May 1950), of which I have 
spoken earlier, declares, with a suggestion of pride, that in 1949 
a total number of 2,100,000 workers spent their vacations in 
health resorts and rest houses, where their stay, to the extent of 
seventy per cent, was paid for by the Soviet social insurance. To 
be sure, this figure is considerable, both in the magnitude of so- 
cial effort it represents and in comparison with other great indus- 
trial countries where the state does not even dream of taking such 
initiatives. Nevertheless, this figure amounts to only six per cent 
of the workers’ total; while the majority of my interlocutors, 
“official” or not, expressly stated that all the Soviet workers bene- 
fited from this system. 

One cannot escape a basic question: do the important social 
benefits, those I have called invisible benefits, really apply to the 
whole working population of the Soviet Union? And if so, do 
these institutions always operate as perfectly as the Russians say 
they do? 

Let us recall once more that the social services extended to 
Soviet workers free or almost free of charge include free medical 
attention, with full payment of wages during illness; paid vaca- 
tions with possible admittance (in the proportion indicated 
above) to the rest houses and health resorts maintained by the 
state; care of children, from the nursery and the kindergarten to 
the vacation colonies and “Pioneers’ houses,” which will be 
treated in a later chapter; assistance to pregnant women, includ- 
ing time out, paid at the normal wage rate for several months, 
before and during the confinement (itself covered by free insur- 
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ance), and several other medical and social aids; finally, a whole 
scale of social activities, from the culture parks and headquarters 
to the schools, courses, and teaching of all sorts, available with- 
out charge to the workers. 

It is plain that these multifarious social services augment and 
improve, in a very considerable proportion, the standard of exist- 
ence of the Soviet masses. Here, incontestably, the regime is 
achieving a constant and spectacular progress. One may neverthe- 
less wonder whether these services are available to all workers, in 
all districts, and whatever the nature of their work may be. I do 
not know the answer to this question. 

One last observation concerns the quality of the products of- 
fered for sale at the prices previously quoted. After frequent in- 
spections of Soviet shops in all the cities I was able to visit, I can 
assert that the average quality of consumer goods is inferior to the 
average quality of merchandise manufactured in the Western 
countries. Indeed, the Soviet press itself, in the columns of daily 
“self-criticism,” comes back constantly to defects in manufacture, 
the poor quality of articles put on sale, the ungraciousness of the 
salespeople, and the negligence of certain shop managers and 
directors. 

In an address delivered on the 10th of March 1950 before his 
constituents at Erivan (Soviet Armenia), Anastas Mikoyan, a 
leading member of the Politburo and principal director of Soviet 
domestic and foreign commerce, violently criticized the organiza- 
tional defects in this “socialist trade,” urged the government 
stores to “study the demands of the public,” and hurled the fol- 
lowing admonition at them: 

“With the rise in the population’s cultural and material level, 
with an ever increasing abundance of products on the market, it 
is natural that the buyers should ask more of the sellers. Our 
consumer of today and tomorrow will no longer tolerate what 
yesterday was “good enough’ and provoked no complaints. Every 
shop salesman should deal in an attentive and careful fashion 
with the demands made upon him by the customer.” 

This statement of Comrade Mikoyan, delivered with reserved, 
almost British inflections, was a direct response to the complaints 
about poor food and the inferior quality of a great many Soviet 
products. I have seen articles in the USSR that a Western con- 
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sumer would not want at any price; but after the privations and 
the empty shopwindows of the war years, the crowd of Russian 
buyers flung itself upon this poor stuff and seemed even happy to 
get it. Here, again, appears the relativity of comparison between 
countries whose technical development and material prosperity 
differ essentially. Nevertheless, this element must be taken into 
account in the examination of the Soviet level of existence. The 
fact that Russian stores now sell fountain pens, stockings, shirts, 
or saucepans is no doubt important in itself. The price of these 
articles is important also. The possibility of an average wage- 
earner’s buying them is no less so. The quality of the product 
thus acquired forms the last link in all the intricacy of this prob- 
lem of the standard of living.’ 

Finally, there can never be enough insistence on the time ele- 
ment, on the undeniable advance in the Soviet standard of life, 
and on the fact that the Soviet people compare their level of ex- 
istence today with that of yesterday or the day before, never with 
that of Paris or New York. While I am convinced that this stand- 
ard of life is in constant process of improvement, I also believe 
that it still forms the principal obstacle to a freer communication 
between the USSR and the rest of the world. So long as there 
exists in the West a higher standard of living in all domains (or 
in certain particular domains), the Soviet regime will prevent its 
population, by every means in its power, from finding this out. 
When the level of existence in the USSR reaches a point equal to 
or higher than that of other countries, Soviet doors will be open 
more readily in both directions. 

1Several Western diplomats returning from Moscow in the spring of 
1951 report, however, a very clear improvement, in the course of a year, 


in the quality of goods sold in the USSR (and especially fabrics and shoes). 
It seems that Mikoyan’s directives have been put into effect without delay. 
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Chapter Seventeen: The Cult of the Theater 


It was probably at the theater that I learned most 
about Soviet life and contemporary mentality. I owe this knowl- 
edge first of all to the plays themselves, and then to the Soviet 
public that I was able to observe there at leisure. I saw altogether 
thirty-seven performances, classical or contemporary, in the thea- 
ter. I regret that I did not see five times as many. Theoretically, 
indeed, I should have been able—if I had had the time, the de- 
sire, and the means—to see at least a hundred and fifty different 
plays in Moscow alone. The Soviet capital possesses twenty-five 
theaters whose programs change every day in the week: in other 
words, twenty-five theaters with a very varied repertoire. 

During a ten-day period taken at random (May 11-20, 1950), 
these theaters offered two hundred and four plays. Forty-two, or 
20 per cent, were by classical Russian authors (Gogol, Chekhov, 
Tolstoy, Ostrovsky, Turgenyev, and others), fifty-six, or 28 per 
cent, by contemporary Soviet authors, on present-day problems; 
twenty-seven works, also by living Soviet authors, all on anti- 
Western or, rather, anti-American subjects, making up 13 per 
cent of the total list; twenty, also contemporary, devoted to his- 
torical subjects, eleven to the Russian Revolution and nine to 
more ancient Russian history. There were also, at four theaters 
for children—two of which specialized in marionette shows— 
twenty-seven fairy stories made into plays, from which politics 
were entirely absent. Of foreign authors, the Moscow theaters 
offered twenty-eight classical plays (Shakespeare, Dickens, Victor 
Hugo, Balzac, Sheridan, Calderén, and even Maeterlinck’s The 
Blue Bird), and only two modern works—dire pictures of the be- 
havior of a rich family in the United States, by the American 
playwright Lillian Hellman. No modern French play appeared 
in the repertoires of the Soviet theaters in 1950. Generally speak- 
ing, the contemporary dramatic art of the Western countries is 
little known and rarely remembered by the play directors of the 
Soviet Union; George Bernard Shaw is the only exception to this 
ostracism. Yet the classics and the foreign authors of before the 
Revolution enjoy the favor of the public and the theatrical com- 
panies of the USSR. 
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The Soviet people have preserved the traditions of the Russian 
theater, which well before the Revolution had won a very high 
reputation both for its technical innovations and for its excellent 
directors and actors. Today still the Russian theater is without 
any doubt one of the best. The ballets of Moscow, Leningrad, 
and even of some of the other large cities have no peer in the 
West. Productions of all sorts, whether legitimate theater, opera, 
ballet, motion pictures, or even the circus, arouse more fervor 
and delight than I have seen anywhere else in the world. Of 
course the theater, like every other cultural activity, is submissive 
to the ideological and political directives of the regime. To bal- 
ance that, it receives a material aid and enjoys a public respect 
far greater than in other countries. Schools and actual univer- 
sities of the theater are to be found in the large centers of the 
Soviet Union. In addition, thousands of amateur companies 
(often excellent) go on the stage in the factories, kolkhozes, 
schools, and public offices of the huge country. Young actors, 
authors, and directors are recruited in large part from among 
these amateurs; they receive in specialized schools the technical 
training and development that innate talent needs. 

An evening at the theater in Russia is a celebration. You are 
caught in an atmosphere of delight, impatience, and enthusiasm 
even before the curtain goes up. In front of the entrance, people 
by the dozen buttonhole you. “Comrade, don’t you have a ticket 
you don’t want?” they ask. Inside, looking over the audience, you 
see that they have all made a special effort at elegance for this 
evening. As the play proceeds, tense faces, burning eyes, and the 
thunderous applause at the end of each act give evidence of the 
happiness and the participation of this throng. Between the acts 
discussions break out all around, about the actors, the perform- 
ance, the sets. Popular favorites are almost worshipped here; it is 
a little like the American craze for Hollywood stars, but it is free 
from publicity build-ups. 

Soviet audiences are made up of people of every social rank. 
There is, to be sure, a high proportion of intellectuals; but the 
industrial workers, and even peasants of the Moscow neighbor- 
hood, attend in large numbers. There are many students and a 
surprising number of officers (who get their tickets, otherwise 
hard to procure, through special channels). Above all, it is young 
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people who dominate the audience. At some classical plays, how- 
ever, the proportion of young to old is reversed. 

An evening at the theater, like every proper celebration, de- 
mands a whole little ritual. During the intermissions, which are 
long and many, everyone rushes to the buffet, where candy, ice 
cream, cakes, drinks, and sandwiches are on sale. Then couples 
promenade in the great foyer, which is an indispensable part of 
every Russian theater. In this foyer can be seen photographs and 
models of earlier theatrical productions. Venerable institutions 
like the Moscow Art Theater or the “Maly” (Little Theater), or 
the Grand Opera get up retrospective exhibitions that go back to 
their earliest days (at the end or beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury). In all the foyers, one or several portraits of Stalin and 
Lenin adorn the walls, together with quotations from these same 
great men on culture, literature, or the importance of popular 
education. All through the intermissions the couples promenade 
slowly, in the same direction, around the foyer. When the bell 
rings, everyone dashes back to the auditorium; there is no mercy 
for loiterers in Russia; to be late at the theater is an actual blas- 
phemy, a sacrilege against a national idol. Besides, who would 
want to lose a minute of the celebration? I may say in passing 
that in the thirty-seven times I went to the theater in Moscow, I 
never saw a single unoccupied seat in the auditorium. Luckily, 
I was able to procure my tickets through Intourist, which has a 
sort of priority for its foreign clients. But the Soviet spectators 
had to get their tickets ten days in advance, and I myself have 
seen young people taking their places in line in the evening and 
waiting all night to get their tickets next morning as soon as the 
box office opened. This was for certain ballet performances in 
which the great Soviet stars, such as Ulanova and Lepechinskaya, 
took part. 

This ardent, fanatic love of the theater made me consider 
every play performed in the USSR a lesson in itself. A public so 
sensitive, so wrought up, must have a critical sense sufficiently de- 
veloped to make it refuse its favors to works that represent the 
Soviet slice of life in a fashion too false or exaggerated. That is 
how I approached the new “thesis plays” that had won prizes and 
were being promoted by the regime. If the slant and the morals 
of these plays were sometimes distasteful to me, the situations I 
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saw represented in them were nevertheless of the greatest inter- 
est. And the reactions of the audience on several occasions en- 
abled me to get a better understanding of the Soviet mentality 
than I should have got in long conversations with official person- 
alities or members of the Bolshevist Party. That is why it seems 
to me interesting to recount several of these evenings at the thea- 
ter. I found there precious pointers on certain problems and 
attitudes of the “Soviet man” of our day. 


Chapter Eighteen: Splendors and Miseries of 


a Composer’s Life 


The first play I saw in the USSR was Ilya Golovin, 
by Sergei Mikhalkov. It was presented by the Moscow Art Thea- 
ter (which, founded at the end of the last century by the cele- 
brated Stanislavsky, was considered the temple of realistic thea- 
ter long before Stalin and Zhdanov put forth the compulsory 
concept of socialist realism). This play had won a Stalin Prize 
of one hundred thousand rubles in 1949 and had been acclaimed 
by the Soviet critics. 

Its principal interest lies in the fact that it recounts, with 
hardly any dramatization, a true story: that of the notable Rus- 
sian composer Shostakovich. The “thesis” of the piece is the 
disclosure of the mistakes of a musician who allows himself to 
drift into an exaggerated modernism, and of his “return to truth” 
—that is, to a music that “all the people can understand.” 

The production in itself was perfect. The acting, in conformity 
with this theater’s realistic traditions, was a punctilious evocation 
of actual life. Several famous actors, and along with them some 
very talented novices, gave an extraordinary value to the charac- 
ters, some of whom, on reading the text, seemed nevertheless 
quite conventional and oversimplified. 

In the first act the composer (Ilya Golovin) is seen settled in 
his beautiful country estate outside Moscow. He is self-absorbed, 
sure of his talent and of his solidly established fame. He lives in 
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the “bourgeois” ease and comfort of Soviet “great intellectuals.” 
The author of the play, however, feels the need of satirizing this 
too comfortable existence in passing; and the audience is very 
well satisfied with this, as its ironic laughter shows. The compos- 
er’s wife adores smart gowns, treats her maid rather harshly, and 
complains of the Moscow apartment, which “has only four 
rooms.” (A murmur of indignation now runs through the audi- 
torium.) A music critic and other friends come lavishing flatter- 
ies upon the great man. Eulogistic notices of his latest works are 
quoted, but (here one feels already that the drama is about to 
take shape) these eulogies have been published in America. 

Suddenly a thunderclap resounds upon this prosperous, solidly 
established reputation. Somebody brings in today’s issue of 
Pravda. It contains an article violently attacking the “incompre- 
hensible and formalist” music of Golovin and accuses him of 
“cosmopolitanism.” All those present are stricken with consterna- 
tion. In spite of pelting rain, the critic dashes out to take the first 
train for Moscow: he is afraid that he has already compromised 
himself too much in bringing out articles warmly praising the 
latest symphony of Golovin-Shostakovich. The composer's family 
—his wife especially—are very much upset. But his young daugh- 
ter, a professional singer and a very earnest Communist, declares 
at once that the party newspaper is absolutely right. 

The following act shows the loneliness and terror of the com- 
poser, completely in despair over his fall from favor. His admir- 
ers have forsaken him. His wife has had a nervous breakdown and 
is taking a rest cure in the Caucasus. The miserable man is left 
entirely alone in his country house. He does not dare go back to 
Moscow, in spite of the winter weather, because he has not the 
courage to face the critics and the attacks they are pouring on him. 
He listens gloomily to the radio, but, alas, that no longer plays 
any works of his. Suddenly, at the hour when the Voice of Amer- 
ica is being broadcast, one of his latest symphonies sounds upon 
his ear. Discordant tones boom forth from the apparatus, while 
the announcer, in a strongly American accent, sings the praises 
of the “great composer who is being persecuted in the USSR.” 

Fortunately, Ilya Golovin has true friends to count on. The 
local chief of the Communist Party, a Red Army general, and his 
own daughter explain to him that he must return to more har- 
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monious music. Then all the people will be able to understand 
him. The general even has the soldiers of his tank division per- 
form a melodious piece of music that Golovin had composed at 
an earlier day, but had forgotten during his “modernistic devia- 
tions.” The great man listens with tears in his eyes. 

Gradually the composer finds the right road again. A few 
months later, he has written a melodious and comprehensible 
piano concerto (which the theater audience applauded noisily). 

In the final scene Golovin, serene and triumphant, sure of him- 
self but more modest than he used to be, is returning from the 
congress of “fighters for peace,” in Paris, which he has attended 
as a member of the Soviet delegation. He has thus been restored 
to the good graces of the party. (Historical reminder: Shostako- 
vich also, once he had “repented,” was sent to such a congress, 
in New York, in March 1949, two years after the famous 
“Zhdanov decree,” which summoned him to apologize and to 
change his music. ) 

On his return he makes a remark that had for me, as a French- 
man, no little interest. Mme Golovin, who remains unshakably 
“bourgeoise,” asks her husband: “My dear, what are they wear- 
ing in Paris?” 

And the great man, shrugging his shoulders, replies: “Mostly 
police uniforms.” 

A municipal band comes on to play an aubade (melodious) to 
the composer, who has rediscovered melody. In a final speech 
our hero proclaims that he is going to “create for the people, and 
strive for peace.” His strongest impression in Paris, he says, was 
that of the demonstration at the Buffalo Stadium, in the course 
of which “five hundred thousand men, women, and children 
cheered Stalin.” Curtain. Frantic applause from the audience. 

While these people were making their way toward the cloak- 
room, I heard very laudatory comments around me, not only on 
the acting and the direction (which were perfect), but especially 
on the content of the play. The author’s attacks on “the cosmop- 
olites who basely imitate the West and are only concerned with 
foreign opinion” were provoking sympathy and favorable re- 
marks from all my neighbors. I gathered that the great public 
seemed to stand behind official conformity and the party line in 
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the matter of music. Shostakovich had nevertheless been exceed- 
ingly popular in Russia, even when his music was very “modern- 


ist”; but apparently the Soviet audience speedily forgets its past - 


infatuations and accepts the party’s decrees on art and music as 
unassailable truth. This attitude surprised me, all the more since 
the Moscow Art Theater’s public is more subtle, more culti- 
vated, than that of most theaters in the capital. 

The author of this play, winner of a Stalin Prize, seized the 
opportunity to attack, along with too modern music, the painting 
that forgets its social role. A minor character (Golovin’s son) 
comes in for ridicule because he persists in painting flowers. By 
the time the piece ends, he has been subjected to the same ideo- 
logical transformation as his father: he is seen, to the general 
satisfaction, exhibiting a picture he has just finished. He has 
understood the party line at last: his picture shows a battle be- 
tween tanks. Here again the theater public behaves according to 
the desires of the playwright and the party; it breaks into noisy 
laughter at the sight of the pictures of flowers and manifests its 
delight when the painter selects a “more social subject.” 

This production has a tragicomic side in its musical accompa- 
niment. Golovin’s “bad” music, like the “melodious” song and 
concerto, were written, on special order, by one of the young 
masters of Soviet composition, Khachaturian. Khachaturian 
himself had been attacked, at the same time as Shostakovich, 
Prokofiev, and other composers, by the Zhdanov decree. Khacha- 
turian, like Shostakovich and later Prokofiev, had repented and 
modified his writing of music so that it became “more harmo- 
nious.” His musical contributions to this play seemed to me, with 
my Western mind, to be altogether similar to those “confessions” 
of political deviation of which the history of the Bolshevist Party 
offers so many examples. But the audience seemed to find this 
performance perfectly normal, and deserving of praise. 

What amazed and interested me in this topical play was the 
part played by an article in Pravda, or rather its acknowledgment 
on a Soviet stage. The author did not hesitate to show that a 
criticism which has appeared in the principal organ of the party 
can ruin the existence of a great artist, by alienating the respect 
and admiration that had been accorded him up to the time the 
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article was published. Pravda is thus openly brought to resemble 
a sort of divine judgment. In actual fact, it has at least once? 
demonstrated such authority. The surprise, for me, rests precisely 
in the fact that such interventions should be frankly represented 
to a Soviet audience and that they regard it as perfectly normal. 

Furthermore, in this crowd of several thousand spectators I 
was the only one to be shocked. It was the same at the end of the 
play, when Golovin delivered a harangue glorifying Stalin and 
the party. People around me were applauding. My own feeling 
was one of discomfort. This feeling began to abate when, on later 
visits to Soviet theaters, I realized that all contemporary plays are 
obliged to find place for a grandiloquent declaration in the last 
act. This is usually pronounced by the central character, who 
praises the Soviet regime, the party, and its “great immortal 
leader.” Involuntarily I thought of the end of Moliere’s Tartuffe, 
with its conventional encomium of Louis XIV, and also of La 
Fontaine’s fables, with their compulsory “morals.” 

This being said, it is obvious that the subject of Ilya Golovin 
could not have made a work for the theater in any country what- 
ever except the USSR. The very fact that such a play could hold 
tens of thousands of spectators enthralled for three hours de- 
serves to be noted. I cannot imagine a theater in Paris or New 
York devoting an evening to the exposition (even dramatized) 
of a conflict of doctrine in musical or pictorial art. It is interest- 
ing to remark that the Soviet regime is seeking to “educate” the 
masses by making them consider these problems and by forcing 
them to think about such things as modernism, art for art’s sake, 
melody. This education is of course carried out in a completely 
unilateral fashion. Doctrine opposed to that of the party is 
crushed under a storm of ridicule, but never accorded any sort of 
honest or objective discussion. It remains to be seen whether a 
play like Ilya Golovin establishes a loftier degree of culture than 
a vaudeville show or a love drama without any political content. 

In April 1951 Pravda published a long article violently criticizing a 
new Soviet opera by the composer Zhukovsky, though the latter had just 
received the Stalin Prize for his work. Next day the opera was removed from 
the repertoire of the Moscow Grand Opera, the director of which was 


retired from his post. Two weeks later Zhukovsky’s Stalin Prize was with- 
drawn. 
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Chapter Nineteen: America: Soviet Version 


Four years of “cold war” have given rise in the 
Soviet Union to a whole anti-American literature, the most strik- 
ing expression of which is probably to be found in the theater. 
Anti-imperialist or anti-capitalist plays are no novelty in the 
USSR: the Soviet playwrights had produced a certain number of 
them before the Second World War. These older plays, however, 
used to refer for the most part to the history of the Revolution, 
and more particularly to the foreign intervention during the Civil 
War. At the present time the anti-American theater chooses 
strictly contemporaneous subjects. With the encouragement of 
the party, twenty-eight anti-American plays were written and 
presented from the end of the war up into 1950. The subjects of 
these plays have to do with American life or with the Soviet- 
American struggle in Europe. This new theatrical genre is an in- 
strument of domestic propaganda to combat the sympathetic feel- 
ing for the United States engendered by the Russian-American 
war alliance, and to put the Soviet public on guard against 
the “perfidy” and the hostility of that country, which is repre- 
sented (not only in the theater, but also in the press, in films, on 
the radio, and in books) as the worst enemy of the Soviet Union 
and of peace in general. 

I saw six of these plays. It would have been possible to see a 
score of them. The content of the piece interested me, every 
time, in an equal measure with the public reaction. These eve- 
nings in the theater revealed to me many things concerning the 
essential problem of the world today: relations between Russia 
and America. It would be a mistake to think that the authors of 
the twenty-eight anti-American plays represent Soviet public 
opinion; but in carrying out the wishes of the regime, these 
authors disclose a certain attitude, fix certain directives, and seek 
to create in the public certain reactions desired by the party. The 
quality of their productions depends, obviously, on their respec- 
tive talents. For a spectator who knows America, some of these 
works would be seen to be filled with monstrosities, monumen- 
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tal psychological and political errors. The majority of the sup- 
posedly American characters represented in these tragedies or 
comedies have no relation whatever to reality in America. But 
what proportion of the Soviet playgoers has even the slightest 
acquaintance with the United States? Surely not more than one 
in ten thousand. The Soviet dramatists are thus quite free to 
create totally artificial American types and invent situations and 
predicaments that could never have occurred in America. The 
fact is that the Americans exhibited in the Soviet theater greatly 
resemble most Soviet cartoons, from which ferocity has erased— 
at least for a Western eye—every trace of humor. Will the tricks 
and lying of the anti-American propaganda that abounded in the 
Soviet theater in 1950 be able to bring about important results? 
Certain small signs I observed do not allow me to think it is do- 
ing so yet. But a continuous barrage of fire directed always to- 
ward the same target must in the long run produce effects. 

Among the anti-American plays I saw in Moscow, the one that 
seemed to me the least artificial, the nearest to a certain semblance 
of reality, was The Voice of America, by Boris Lavrenev. This 
piece also reveals, perhaps more clearly than the others, the ob- 
jective pursued by the ideological directors of the Soviet theater 
in their anti-American propaganda. 

I saw this production at the Red Army Theater, the newest 
and handsomest theater in the capital. Built in amphitheater 
form, all in white and red, with a huge revolving stage (which 
makes it possible to bring on horses and even tanks for the mili- 
tary spectacles), this theater has stately foyers and assembly 
rooms, monumental staircases, and, of course, an abundance of 
the stucco columns that in the USSR are indispensable to archi- 
tectural dignity. 

The audience included a larger proportion of soldiers than I 
was used to. It was a matinee performance, however, which may 
account for the imbalance. As children under sixteen are not ad- 
mitted to evening performances in Russia, the matinees are es- 
pecially picked out for young spectators; and that afternoon 
there were many children, accompanied by their parents, in the 
crowd. It was considered, then, that a play like The Voice of 
America ought to be shown to the future Soviet citizens. 

This drama has as hero an American army officer, who fights 
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against the Germans on the Elbe, is decorated for his bravery by 
both Americans and Russians, and returns to the United States 
dreaming of living in peace for the rest of his life. Through a 
whole series of intrigues, in which a brutal-visaged Senator (with 
the inevitable cigar) cuts a prominent figure, the officer comes 
to be accused of wanting to betray his country, simply because 
he keeps his wartime admiration for the Russians and, also, does 
not believe in the “inevitable conflict” between the United States 
and the USSR. He is summoned to Washington to appear before 
the Committee on Un-American Activities, where it is proposed 
that he make a speech on the radio against the Soviet Union. 
When he refuses, he is dismissed from his post and reduced in 
rank. He then returns his American decoration, but keeps the 
one that was given him by the Red Army. He wishes to counter- 
attack and disclose the underhand dealings of his enemy, the 
“warmongering” Senator. But the latter has a long arm: he tries 
to have the honest officer assassinated by a gangster who haunts 
the corridors of Congress, offering his services to members who 
are having difficulty. squaring themselves with their opponents. 
The officer barely escapes being murdered, but in self-defense 
kills the man who was trying to strike him down. When a charge 
of murder is brought against this good officer, his eyes begin to 
open (up to this point he has still believed in the valid function- 
ing of American democracy ). 

His former sergeant, a Communist and militant labor-union 
man, finally convinces the persecuted hero, and demonstrates to 
him the rottenness of the system under which he lives. The officer 
and his wife make up their minds to join the forces of peace, and 
to strive, “clandestinely if need be,” for the triumph of democ- 
racy and peace in the United States under the egis of the 
Communists. 

The play has in it several minor characters who demonstrate 
the primitive brutality of the American businessman, the im- 
morality of young American women, the political opportunism of 
American soldiers. As in all the other anti-American plays shown 
in the USSR, one or two characters always symbolize the “good 
American,” who stands out against the despicable background 
of a country militarized, degenerate, and perverted by alcohol, 
gangsterism, and capitalism. 
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I observe the reactions of the audience. The veterans, like the 
children and their parents, are opening wide eyes before the hor- 
rors of this terrible country which, by all evidence, is preparing 
for war against the Soviet Union. The hero and his friend, the 
Red sergeant, on the other hand, have all the sympathy of the 
spectators, who express their approbation by prolonged applause 
at the places provided for this purpose by the author. The 
moral of the drama is that salvation for America lies in follow- 
ing the American Communist Party, which gathers into its fold 
the only honest and peace-loving men in the United States. As- 
suming that the Soviet public accept this thesis (on looking 
around I see not the slightest indication to the contrary), they 
must then conclude that the triumph of the American Commu- 
nist Party offers the only means of keeping the peace. Yet the di- 
rectors of Soviet policy know (quite as well as their American op- 
posites) that in a country of 150,000,000 inhabitants this party 
numbers some fifty thousand members, whose advent to power is, 
to say the least, unlikely. What point does this convention serve? 
What is the function of the “good American” in the anti- 
American plays produced in Moscow? 

I put this question to a Soviet journalist. He replied: “We 
Soviet citizens hate no one. We should not be Marxists if it 
were possible for us to hate a whole people. We do not assume 
that the American people as a whole is made up of gangsters and 
warmongers. It is just to keep our public from having reactions 
of nationalistic hatred that our playwrights always insist on the 
fact that there are also good Americans.” 

The other plays of the same kind that I saw or read during my 
stay in the USSR usually presented the good Americans under a 
much more sorry aspect than does The Voice of America. In 
these plays corruption, degeneracy, and the machinations of the 
“henchmen of Wall Street” are shown in a still cruder light, with 
exaggerations that prove at any rate that the authors have 
never met an American or sojourned in the United States. Most 
of these plays also set out to prove that every American (indeed, 
every Westerner) in the USSR, whatever his declared purpose, 
does nothing but busy himself with espionage, sabotage, and anti- 
Soviet activities. The personages thus represented may be diplo- 
mats, journalists, or scholars; underneath their masks, they are 
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all spies, and sworn enemies of the Soviet Union. Usually, just 
as these villains are on the point of succeeding with their sinister 
designs, the MVD intervenes and saves the situation. Often the 
MVD only wins out because of the spontaneous co-operation of 
some simple Soviet citizen who denounces the suspicious goings- 
on of the traitor-spy-malefactor-imperialist Americans to the 
authorities. As for the good Americans whose presence is deemed 
indispensable, they are sometimes honest but a little stupid, and 
sometimes idealistic to the verge of stupidity, but for them the 
only means of becoming active and efficient is generally indicated 
at the denouement: they are going to enroll in the American 
Communist Party or, more vaguely, to “swell the ranks of those 
who are fighting for peace.” 

From this stylized picture of America what idea can the Soviet 
spectator form of a country that is unknown to him? The United 
States must appear to his vision as a nation implacably hostile to 
the Soviet Union, ruled by fascists and gangsters who are making 
ready for anti-Soviet war and who do not recoil from the most 
sordid crimes that may help them carry out their plans. The 
American people are thus divided into criminals, inbeciles, and 
dollar-chasers, who make up the majority, and a small minority 
of Communist-oriented citizens (pursued, persecuted, and op- 
pressed) who are struggling “to save the peace.” Even in its ex- 
aggeration of the importance of this latter group the picture of 
the whole is disquieting if not portentous. An average spectator, 
who in one year will have seen a dozen plays and films of this 
type, is not likely to be reassured about the future. There is noth- 
ing for him to do but behave like a good Soviet patriot and 
approve the policy of his government, which is resisting the 
“implacable enemy” by every means in its power. He will demon- 
strate his patriotism by being—more than ever—suspicious of the 
several Westerners whom he may run into in the streets of Mos- 
cow. After all, how can he know—he, the ordinary citizen— 
whether these Westerners are good or bad? If he judges by his 
last visit to the theater, there is a big chance that the Westerner 
he sees before him may be an enemy of his country: a spy, a po- 
tential saboteur, a man who wants to make war against him. If 
the Soviet citizen were Latin in temperament, a creature of im- 
pulse, he would spit in this foreigner’s face. Being what he is, 
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having the national character that he has, he prefers to keep si- 
lence and to treat the infrequent foreigners he encounters with 
the hostility and distrust instilled in him by official propaganda. 


Chapter Twenty: A Lesson in Soviet Virtue 


On the eve of the Russian Easter I went to the 
Young Playgoers’ Theater to see a play specially written for 
Soviet children. There are four theaters in Moscow designed and 
directed solely for young audiences. In them are performed fairy 
stories for the very little ones, historical pieces for the somewhat 
older, and contemporaneous comedies and tragedies of the 
patriotic and virtuous type, which seem to meet with particular 
favor among spectators in their early teens. 

This evening they were doing a play called The Certificate of 
Maturity (the precise term applied to the diploma granted at the 
end of the secondary courses in the schools). The auditorium was 
packed, and even before the curtain went up, the audience was 
more enthusiastic than is customary in Moscow. This audience, 
with the exception of about thirty adults, was composed exclu- 
sively of children between the ages of ten and fifteen. The little 
girls had their hair in braids and tied with narrow red ribbons. 
They were wearing brown or black aprons, very short skirts, and 
long lisle stockings. The boys had shaven heads for the most part 
and wore red ties. All these children were wearing the insignia 
of the Pioneers, a Communist organization for boys and girls un- 
der fifteen, to which, in fact, all the pupils in the Soviet schools 
belong. They were conducting themselves—already—as great 
connoisseurs of the art of the theater: the talk all around me 
was only of such and such a play put on by a group of little 
amateurs in their school, or of such and such actors who were 
going to be seen on the stage this evening and whom they had 
already admired in other productions. The shining eyes, the en- 
thusiastic exclamations, the excited little faces of my neighbors, 
before and during the performance, betrayed that passion for the 
theater which begins, in Russia, at a very early age. 
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The play’s events took place in a school; its setting and frame 
of reference must have been entirely familiar to these children 
seated around me. The action had to be accurate and plausible 
to make this auditorium filled with school children react to it 
with so much warmth. Children, even more than adults, are 
sensitive to false notes, improbabilities, untruths, when it is a 
matter of surroundings they know well. The attitude of this 
young audience gave me sufficient evidence that I was present at 
a real slice of life from the school world of the USSR. 

The Certificate of Maturity is the story of a boy too gifted, too 
individual, too much given to poetry, and also to the girls of his 
age. This young pupil is far ahead of his comrades in his school 
work. His desire to demonstrate his superiority causes him to in- 
dulge in cruel jokes and mockeries at the expense of a young 
woman teacher. She falls into such despair over this situation 
that she is ready to give up her post. Furthermore, this too 
brilliant boy neglects his duties as a member of the Komsomol, 
the Communist youth organization to which he belongs. His 
conduct brings a catastrophe upon him: expulsion from the 
Komsomol, presented in a scene of the greatest interest. He is ex- 
pelled because he persists in denying and minimizing his wrong- 
doing; he speaks of his comrades in contemptuous terms; he even 
dares to say that he does what seems good to himself. The trial of 
this brilliant rebel takes place in the best courtroom traditions. 
There is a president, there are speeches for and against the ac- 
cused, there is a speech the accused makes (unconvincingly) in 
his own defense. Two recommendations for punishment, one 
proposing reprimand, the other expulsion, are put to a vote. The 
second proposal is carried. Now the drama begins that enables 
one to catch a glimpse of Soviet mentality and the formation of 
Communist youth. Not only do his friends and fellow students at 
once automatically turn away from him and abandon him to his 
solitude, but the boy himself begins to understand on the one 
hand his “errors,” and on the other the effect the Komsomol’s 
sanction will have on his future. Excluded from the ranks of 
Communist youth, he will never be able to become a member 
of the party; that is a menace to his career. His comrades dis- 
cuss his attitude: why, some of them ask, did he not confess his 
wrongdoing and promise to improve? Such a gesture seems to 
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them natural, obligatory, a matter of course. Naturally, by the 
end of the play the culprit will have found the right path again; 
his comrades and his professors will help him in this difficult 
task; he will repent of his bad ways and apologize to the teacher, 
who, in the course of a history lesson, will incidentally disclose 
the part she played in a partisans’ unit during the last war. 
Everything will end well, and the boy, restored to the bosom of 
the Komsomol, will become once more a useful and modest 
member of the collective community; his dangerous individual- 
ism will have been checked as it should be. 

The author of the play profits by the occasion to instill in the 
minds of his audience some essential concepts of the “morality of 
young Communists”: they should help one another, they should 
continue to be disciplined, they should respect their teachers, 
they should themselves watch out for good order in class. This 
collective virtue, “freely consented to,” would without doubt 
have provoked jeers from any audience made up of students from 
French lycées or American high schools. Here in Moscow I note 
unanimous approbation from the children seen in the Young 
Playgoers’ Theater. They know this morality; it has been taught 
them for years; and they accept it with enthusiasm. 

Interminable arguments might be carried on over the good qual- 
ities and the defects of these lessons in Communist virtue, from 
which every element of religion is obviously absent. In the 
“bourgeois” countries the well-behaved children, the “good stu- 
dents,” are honored in themselves; but here these same admir- 
able characteristics become “Bolshevist virtues.” Collective dis- 
cipline, directed by the party, may well suppress individual dash 
and brilliance, the effort for personal originality, which are yet 
so highly prized in Western methods of education. Nevertheless, 
if one recalls the school children of whom Dostoyevsky speaks in 
The Brothers Karamazov, one will see that this praise of virtue 
does not date from the October Revolution, and that in appeal- 
ing to a certain idealism the Russian Communists have simply 
reckoned on a trait of the national character. 

What strikes me in this performance is not only my young 
neighbors’ sympathy for the wisdom and virtue of the characters 
on the stage, but also the insistence on the necessity for public 
confession, on the need for acknowledging the mistakes one has 
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made, and of acknowledging them from the earliest age, through 
the spirit of political discipline. 1 think of the purge trials in 
Moscow, of the confessions of the “old Bolshevists” who accused 
themselves of all the crimes before they went to meet the firing 
squad. The little scene I witnessed in a children’s theater taught 
me more in half an hour than I should have learned from read- 
ing a bulky volume on the molding of Soviet mentality. And I 
tell myself that in proportion as the generations so molded come 
to maturity, it will be more and more difficult for us to under- 
stand the motives that impel them to action. For if the Soviet 
morality is no doubt still impregnated, just like Western moral- 
ity, with certain Christian concepts, the code of individual and 
collective behavior taught in the USSR is certainly already very 
different from ours. 


Chapter Twenty-One: Drama on a Collective 


Farm 


Nikolai Virta has become, in the past several years, 
one of the “great” playwrights of the regime. Among Soviet 
authors he is one of those who, in dramatizing theories that are 
at bottom fairly arid, best know how to adapt themselves to direc- 
tives without deviating a single inch from official doctrine. It 
was he who was entrusted with the scenario for the film The 
Battle of Stalingrad, the official and super-Stalinist version of 
the great Soviet victory, from which it comes out (perhaps with 
a high degree of truth) that Stalin won this battle personally, 
much more than the Russian generals who were in command. 
Two plays of Virta’s were awarded the Stalin Prize, in 1947 
and 1948, and were automatically greeted with enthusiasm by 
the critics. 

One of these prize plays, Our Daily Bread, is worthy of 
analysis, for it expounds—always in conformity with the party’s 
official policy—certain problems and conflicts that arose in Soviet 
agriculture after the war. It is a drama of the kolkhoz. J cannot 
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tell how accurate it is, since I was never permitted to visit a 
kolkhoz; but it presents with surprising harshness some critical 
developments that seem to have profoundly disturbed and wor- 
ried the Soviet directors of the “collectivized” country districts. 
When one remembers that collectivization is considered one of 
Stalin’s great contributions to the new regime, and that it has 
been applied for the past twenty years with often cruel energy, 
the indictment contained in Virta’s play, naturally with party 
sanction, seems only the more interesting. 

I saw Our Daily Bread in an excellent production at the 
Moscow Art Theater. Some days before, I had seen there some 
classic plays by Chekhov and Tolstoy, full of peasant characters 
from the old Russia. As I saw this modern play, it struck me that 
the personality of the characters had not changed much between 
1goo and 1950—with the exception, it is to be understood, of 
those whom Virta sets up as models, who are excellent samples 
of those “Communist men” whose fundamental traits the regime 
is seeking by all possible means to inculcate: the traits of dis- 
interestedness, unremitting labor for the collective community, 
faith in the coming triumph of Communism, sacrifice of in- 
dividual interest. 

This entire play revolves around the conflict between these 
model kolkhozians and other “bad” individuals who have pre- 
served the odious traits of character of the kulaks, the prosper- 
ous, now liquidated peasants. The “bad” individuals are self- 
seeking and profoundly hostile to the interests of the collectivized 
community. Virta has been so anxious to underscore the con- 
trast between the good and the bad individuals that his charac- 
ters have lost, in my opinion, all life and verisimilitude. I do not 
know how a peasant audience would react to his play. In Moscow 
this audience of city people, seated in the Art Theater, accepted 
without reservation the spiritual nourishment offered it. Ap- 
plause swept the theater at the moments provided for it; the 
final triumph of the “good Communists” was greeted by ovations; 
and when the curtain fell for the last time, I was able again to 
verify the fact that this public not only had no wish to rebel 
against propaganda and the lessons of “Communist morality,” 
but, on the contrary, was eager to absorb them in massive doses. 

Our Daily Bread brings upon the stage a woman, an old party 
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war-horse who is director of the raykom (district committee of 
an agricultural region). Through holding the reins of power for 
the past twenty years, she has become a sort of local dictator, 
has ceased to listen to the voice of the people, and has begun to 
shower favors on the president of a kolkhoz, who is a drunkard, 
a braggart, an idler, but also a schemer with great skill in passing 
himself off as a man who gets things done. This old militant 
carries her domination to the point of suppressing criticisms of 
her methods which the regional paper (Communist—there are 
no other newspapers in the USSR) wishes to publish. Besides 
this, the erring old Bolshevist, in her capacity as secretary of the 
raykom, refuses to put at the disposal of a “virtuous” kolkhoz 
some of the supplies (tractors, seeds, etc.) to which they would 
normally have a right. 

The virtuous kolkhoz is composed entirely of peasants devoted 
to the welfare of the “collectivity.” The woman president of this 
kolkhoz is keeping in touch with the agricultural laboratories of 
Michurin and Lysenko, the prophets of the new Soviet biology 
and agronomy. She is trying in this way to improve the produc- 
tion of her kolkhoz and modernize its methods of cultivation. She 
. is trying to march in the path of progress, but is constantly run- 
ning up against the intrigues of the party director and her 
protégé, the “bad” president of the other collective farm. 

The husband of the president of the good kolkhoz, reported 
missing at the front three years before, returns unexpectedly to 
his village. He had already been a “good” Communist leader in 
former days, but this time he comes back with wider authority 
and buming with the desire for reform and modernization. 
Helped by his wife and the members of the good kolkhoz, this 
“activist” will, before the play ends, bring order into the district 
and into the harvests. He will thwart all the machinations of the 
bad kulak; he will crush the resistance of the old raykom direc- 
tor; and, having enlisted the help of a young agronomist and a 
local newspaperman, he will collect proof of the peculations of 
the kulak, who has concealed the amount of his crops from the 
state. In the last act the criminal, unmasked, will be led away to 
prison, uttering threats against those on whom he has lavished 
venal favors. The play finishes, predictably, with a meeting of all 
the peasants of the good kolkhoz, free, henceforth, to apply the 
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modern methods of Michurin without interference. The en- 
thusiastic peasants decide to address a letter to Stalin, which is 
drawn up in this way: 

“Accept, dear Josef Vissarionovich, our hearty wishes for good 
health and long, long years of life in the service of our people 
and of all humanity. We promise you to devote all our forces to 
the victorious march of our country toward Communism. We 
assume the following obligations. . . .” 

Whereupon the curtain falls and the play is over; but those 
who wish to read the rest of the letter will be able to find it in the 
next number of Pravda or Izvestia, which publishes such missives 
every day, with the exact statement of the tonnages of wheat, 
oats, or tea which such and such a model collective farm prom- 
ises Stalin it will harvest during the coming season. 

The interest of the play lies not so much in the triumph (which 
is obligatory) of the “good” over the “bad” people, but in the 
avowal of the existence, in the bosom of the kolkhozes, of a pro- 
found conflict between the supporters of a sort of retrograde and 
perverted ancien régime and the advocates of a policy that is 
more modern and more devoted to the collective interests. The 
fact that this play of Virta’s saw the light of day, that it was able 
to receive the official sanction and support of the party, is proof 
that this conflict is rather deep and rather serious. Thus self- 
criticism—without which, in Stalin’s words, “the Bolshevist Party 
could not exist”—is, in sum, at the very center of the plot. For 
Virta’s piece does not merely attack the kulak mentality of cer- 
tain kolkhoz directors; it reprimands with equal violence the 
stagnation of the party officials who let themselves be put to sleep 
by flatteries and by the successes of the past and forget the de- 
mands of the perpetual struggle for progress. 

At the end of the last act, just before the letter to Stalin is 
drafted, the good Communist director reproves his guilty col- 
league in the following terms: 

“For thirty years we have been fighting to destroy the roots of 
the past. But the old world is tenacious of life. It does not want to 
die, oh no! And you, what have you done? Haven't you begun to 
revive those old roots? On whom did you shower your favors? 
On all sorts of scoundrels, didn’t you, who are springing up 
while we face our greatest difficulties? What is this that’s going 
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on, damn it? For thirty years we have been proving to the whole 
world, to all honest people, the justice of our cause. How many 
battles we have fought to prove it! Your sons died for this 
cause... . And you?” 

“But I acted honestly,” the culprit says. 

But the “activist” answers: “Honestly? You are in bank- 
ruptcy, political bankruptcy. You have been thrown off the 
team.” 

And the old Communist answers, as party morality dictates: 
“Very well, then. Where I am guilty, I will not deny it, I will 
answer frankly. I have never been afraid of responsibility, and 
I am not afraid of it now. I shall find a place in life. And now I 
need to think. I must do a great deal of thinking. Good-by.” 

Here again, as in The Certificate of Maturity, which was 
written for children, virtue triumphs and error purifies itself 
through confession. These denouements (almost out of Cor- 
neille) are obligatory in plays depicting contemporary Soviet life, 
Reality is certainly different from this—to my Western taste—too 
edifying play. In Our Daily Bread it is assuredly not the triumph 
of virtue that offends me; it is, rather, the maxim: “The party 
is always right.” But this principle has entered so deeply into the 
mores of the Soviet people that the spectators around me were 
greatly satisfied with their evening. Virta did not receive his two 
Stalin Prizes for nothing. 


Chapter Twenty-Two: The Women Win a 
Battle 


One of the most interesting plays on contemporary 
Soviet life is The Muscovite Character, by Sofronov, beautifully 
staged at the famous Maly Theater, whose scenic traditions go 
back to the beginning of the nineteenth century. Here, as in the 
Moscow Art Theater, the company’s tradition is one of realism. 
The actors are excellent, from the star performers—who are all 
“laureates of the Stalin Prize’—down to the least important ac- 
cessory player recruited from the theater's dramatic school. 
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The setting is studied and worked out with extreme care, so as to 
present a detailed copy of actual life. This is one of the reasons 
why this particular play—a series of realistic scenes from Soviet 
existence—was of such great interest to me. 

The play obviously carries with it a whole assemblage of lessons 
in Communist morality. But unlike the dramas of Virta, this one 
has a breath of life, characters who seem to be actually living, 
and in real surroundings, and a plot that can be believed. It 
deals with the problems and “errors” of the director of a large 
machine-too] factory in the Moscow region. This factory—one 
of the best in the country—outruns the goals that have been 
assigned to it in the Five-Year Plan. Its managers, including the 
director, take a pride in this that seems at first sight to be justi- 
fied. But see what happens: when the director is asked by a tex- 
tile factory in the neighborhood to construct a certain specialized 
machine tool, he refuses; those people make nothing but “dress 
materials and skirts.” His factory works in metallurgy, in heavy 
industry. For him, all other manufactures—textiles, clothing—are 
trifles of no consequence. The director is upheld in his dictato- 
rial attitude by two of his assistants; one of them is a flatterer and 
bureaucrat, who acts only in pursuit of his personal interests, 
and respects nothing except his director and the paper-work, di- 
agrams, and statistics of “the Plan.” 

The director is not going to get out of his obligation by simple 
refusal. He comes up against a powerful coalition of three 
women, one of whom is his own wife. She is secretary of the 
labor union at the textile factory that needs machine tools. She 
gives battle to her husband, with the assistance of the woman di- 
rector of the textile factory and a girl operator in the same estab- 
lishment, a celebrated stakhanovist who has been elected to the 
Supreme Soviet. 

The director gets the support, at first, of the ministry under 
which he works. But the three women take the case to the re- 
gional committee of the party. The meeting of this committee is 
held on stage and provokes tumultuous reactions throughout the 
auditorium. The committee, composed of both men and women, 
enters on a discussion that enthralls the audience. First comes a 
desperate defense, then a scathing defeat for the bureaucrats, 
who are not willing to recognize the needs of actual life and who 
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cling merely to the letter of the law (and of the Five-Year Plan). 
The fulminations against bureaucrats are arousing enthusiasm 
around me: I sense that for these men and women sitting near 
me in the theater this is not a theoretical question, but one they 
are constantly running up against in their work and their every- 
day life. 

Now a woman leader of the party declares that the objectives 
of industrialization are certainly essential, but that the needs of 
the people must never be forgotten; Soviet women, by their 
heroic conduct during the war, have won the right to beautiful 
dress materials. At this point tumultuous applause sweeps the 
auditorium of the Maly Theater. I feel again, even better than 
through my strolls through the streets of Moscow, what the post- 
war rise in the standard of living means to the Soviet citizens. 
Without any doubt, the tractors, the tanks, the great metallur- 
gical factories, the huge hydroelectric dams are objects of pride in 
the USSR. But the need of dresses, of shoes, of everyday com- 
forts, is no less acute. This is the conflict between heavy industry 
and industry for consumption, which, breaking out in a party 
committee meeting, gives the most intense satisfaction to the 
audience. 

The conflict becomes still more dramatic when the director’s 
wife—who attends the meeting in her capacity as labor-union 
leader—violently assails her husband. She protests against his 
dictatorial attitude in the factory; she accuses him of having for- 
gotten a true Communist’s rules of conduct. And when he, in his 
effort to reply, speaks of “my factory—my plan—my production 
—my machine tools,” his wife and the other members of this 
female conspiracy see in that an additional proof of the director's 
culpability. How does he, a Communist, dare to speak of his 
factory? Does he think that he is at the head of a capitalist enter- 
prise? Has he forgotten that he himself was once a workman like 
the others, and that the factory is the common property of all the 
people, all the workers? 

A furious scene flares up between husband and wife. He re- 
proaches her with her lack of regard for him; she replies that 
her duty as a Communist seems to her more important than the 
peace of the household. Exasperated, the director quits the con- 
jugal fireside and goes off to sleep at the factory. Of course he 
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will end by becoming conscious of his errors, will apologize, 
will agree to build the machine tools for the textile factory. His 
chief engineer will explain to him the social necessity and the 
technical possibility of this construction. Peace will once more be 
established, between the two factories, in the councils of the 
party committee, and in the director’s family life. The latter’s 
attitude will be explained and forgiven: after all, he was right to 
want above everything else to carry out his plan. But the great 
victors of The Muscovite Character, to the huge delight of the 
spectators, will be the women (whose equal rights the play thus 
exemplifies) and light industry—that is to say, the consumer, 
who, after so many years of privation, needs textiles, shoes, and 
radio sets. 

In the technical discussions sprinkled through the play, good 
care is taken, moreover, to say that the country is able to provide 
both production goods and consumption goods, that Soviet in- 
dustry is, now and henceforth, strong enough to proceed with the 
economic reinforcement of the USSR and, simultaneously, to 
satisfy the “legitimate” needs of the people. The great enemy, 
according to the author, is the narrow and bureaucratic spirit of 
certain leaders and lieutenants of industry. If I am to believe 
The Muscovite Character, the women are more aware of this 
danger than the men. When the lights came on in the auditor- 
ium, after the final curtain, I heard comments all around me 
—from both sexes—which gave noisy support to the official 
thesis: that which the author has defended in his play, with the 
approbation of the “ideological authorities.” 


Chapter Twenty-Three: The World in Two 
Camps 


It was again at the Moscow Art Theater, during a 
play by Konstantin Simonov, The Foreign Shadow, that I heard 
the most violent speech for the prosecution against intellectual 
co-operation between the USSR and the capitalist world. 

Simonov is the most popular writer in the Soviet Union today. 
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His political, literary, and theatrical success surpasses at the 
present time even the reputation of writers older and more gifted 
than he, such as Leonov, Sholokhov, or Fedin. Simonov is at 
once poet, journalist, author, and playwright. An author, he 
wrote the famous novel about the Battle of Stalingrad, Days and 
Nights. A journalist, he is the director of the all-powerful 
Literaturnaya Gazeta (Literary Gazette). A poet, he has pub- 
lished several collections of war poems and Jove poems (pub- 
lished in editions of hundreds of thousands of copies), which 
Soviet youth knows by heart and for which the most popular 
songs in the USSR have been composed. His plays have received 
Stalin Prizes and been performed by the best companies in the 
country. Films have been produced from his plays and novels. 
Still young (he is in his forties), Simonov is the most influen- 
tial, the most prosperous, and the most “official” man of letters 
of the Soviet regime. Married to a pretty actress from one of the 
newer theaters of the capital, Simonov owns several motorcars 
(American and Soviet), a beautiful country house, a comfortable 
apartment. He often goes abroad to represent his country at 
various congresses of Communist writers or of advocates of peace. 
There is nothing of the experimenter in his literary work. With 
great facility and an undeniable talent he writes plays that always 
perfectly express the theses and ideological directives of the 
Soviet regime. He does this with an ease, a dash, which set his 
books and plays apart from the heavier works of other official 
authors, like Virta or Fadeyev. 

The two latest—very successful—plays by Simonov have been 
The Russian Question (a picture of the “warmongering” and 
anti-Soviet ways of the American press) and this Foreign 
Shadow, which left a profound impression on me. It is just be- 
cause Simonov is looked upon as being the mouthpiece of the 
political and ideological trends of the regime that his latest play 
deserves careful study. The Foreign Shadow is at once an engine 
of war against the “cosmopolitanism” of certain Soviet scholars 
and intellectuals, an impassioned speech in defense of the great- 
ness of Russian culture and the new postwar Soviet nationalism, 
and an extremely violent diatribe against scientific co-operation 
between the USSR and the West. Blending these three theses 
into a successful whole, Simonov’s talent has created living and 
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colorful characters and a dramatic, interesting plot. The Foreign 
Shadow is at present being shown in the theaters of all the 
large cities of the Soviet Union; it has provided the scenario of a 
film; it has been lauded to the skies by all the literary and dra- 
matic critics of the country. Its effects are both profound and 
significant. One can say, without danger of denial, that The 
Foreign Shadow is a very good representation of the point of 
view that Stalin would like to impose upon Soviet intellectuals 
in their relations with the outside world. 

The principal character in the play is a great scholar, the 
Russian bacteriologist Professor Trubnikov, who is director of a 
research institute. Trubnikov is a sort of Soviet Pasteur. A man 
of around sixty, he suffers from the defects that afflict great in- 
tellectuals in other countries: he is autocratic in his relations 
with his staff and his family and he is endowed with excessive 
self-esteem. In his laboratories he is surrounded by a group of 
scientists, young and old, who are enthusiastic, disinterested, and 
passionately absorbed in their scientific work. His chief collabor- 
ator is his sister—younger than he, a hundred-per-cent Commu- 
nist, a Soviet patriot who knows and admires only her own coun- 
try and distrusts all foreign influence. 

Professor Trubnikov and his associates are on the eve of 
bringing out a discovery of the highest importance in the field of 
microbiology. After years of work they have succeeded in slack- 
ening and intensifying at will the force of different viruses. They 
will thus be able to produce serums for all the microbe diseases 
and to revolutionize medical science. At the moment when the 
play begins, a young scholar is about to have himself inoculated 
with the plague, “in a reduced dose,” to test in his own person 
the practical application of the Trubnikov method. 

The old scientist has hung on to certain principles from the 
former generation: he believes that science is one and indivisible 
throughout the world, that co-operation between the scholars of 
different countries is necessary for the progress of human knowl- 
edge; he attaches great importance to the labors of his colleagues 
in the West. He desires—buth on principle and from personal 
vanity—to communicate his sensational discoveries to American 
scientists. 

In the first act one of his friends and colleagues, a Moscow 
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professor who has attended a medical congress in the United 
States and has excellent contacts with that country, comes to 
Trubnikov with the suggestion that he pass on his discovery to 
an American scholar who is now in Moscow with a scientific 
delegation. American science, in fact, has questioned the founda- 
tion of Trubnikov’s theory and has not believed in its practical 
application. After some hesitation Trubnikov decides to let the 
American scholars know about his method. 

“You can’t tell national science to go to the devil,” he says. 
“Murray, Harley, and Lanehart [fictitious names of great Amer- 
ican scholars] represent international science, after all. Science— 
especially ours, which is intended to protect humanity against 
disease—is indivisible. . . . I must convince them! It is the only 
good road. In any case, it is the one that should be chosen from 
the scientific point of view. It is also the path of true patriotism: 
I am going to prove to international science that we are not 
Harleys, nor even Murrays, but that we ourselves, Russians, are 
worth something, in spite of all.” 

Besides, Trubnikov adds, if he does not pass on his method to 
the Americans, they may be able by the end of two or three years 
to discover it by their own means, without him, and then how 
will he be able to prove his world priority in the subject? He acts, 
then, as a true patriot, but he admits also that his personal vanity 
has something to do with the case. Yet he thinks of himself as 
acting as a true scholar; after all, it is not to Truman that he is 
sending his method, but to the celebrated American scientist 
Professor Harley. 

“Even our devotees of scientific conspiracy, those newcomers 
who want to keep everything secret, will not be able to reproach 
me,” he says. “Moreover, I shall only transmit my theory on the 
reinforcement of viruses, not the technique of weakening the mi- 
crobes; I shall thus be giving up no secret of fabrication, so to 
speak.” 

The professor's colleague has been all too easily convinced. 
One feels, for that matter, that this scholar, “contaminated by 
America,” has only come to get this decision from Trubnikov. 
He flatters him, he cajoles him, to hand over his method to the 
Americans. He succeeds; now he is gone, with the precious man- 
uscript in his briefcase. 
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A violent conflict breaks out between the great scientist and 
his professional and family circle. His sister, associate director of 
the institute, accuses him of treason. The other co-workers, whom 
she has put on the alert, rise against Trubnikov and threaten to 
bring his action before the party organization within the insti- 
tute. A director has no right, they say, to take upon himself a de- 
cision of such gravity without consulting the “collective’—that 
is, the whole body of the institute's members. 

Trubnikov’s sister proclaims: “You have sent the method we 
have discovered, which has cost us so much effort, to a country 
where they are threatening to make war on us, where they are, 
pelting us with mud. . . . After reading this method and follow- 
ing in our footsteps, the Americans will be able to cut their own 
work short by three years. It is our three years, which we spent 
in our laboratories, going without sleep and food during the war 
to reach the final result, that you are now sending to Americal 
Not to mention the fact that every kopek spent on this work that 
has cost millions was given you by the state. . . . It is the state’s 
property and not yours. . . . And you, you are simply—a thief!” 

Her husband, also a Communist of the younger generation, 
chief engineer of a large factory in Siberia, now joins the debate. 
(Here the author gets in his contrast of Soviet science with the 
science of other countries.) The young engineer declares that a 
Soviet scholar is obliged to consider problems from a political 
point of view. He launches upon a moving eulogy of the science 
of his country and has only scorn for “capitalist scholars.” This 
is how he puts it: 

“What is this loathsome tradition that thirty years of the 
Soviet regime have not yet enabled us to get rid of, this tradi- 
tion so common among us intellectuals, the tradition that makes 
us poor relations of the foreigners and obliges us to go running to 
them to get our honorary diplomas? The idea of our inadequacy 
has been instilled in us from outside, by the foreigner, artificially 
and for a long time: it came from Germany, from France, from 
England, from all the countries that found it advantageous to 
fill us with this notion. ... Prostration before the foreigner 
does not consist merely in adoring foreign refrigerators or ad- 
miring trousers of foreign make. Evidently there are people who 
are ready to go into ecstasies over a chamberpot if it comes from 
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abroad. But that is more amusing than sad. No, my friend, there 
is another form of abjectness before the foreigner which is much 
more serious and from which you yourself are not exempt. This 
attitude consists in believing that this world which is hostile to us 
is more generous than it really is; it consists in thinking that the 
men of this other world act on motives much more lofty than 
their motives really are; it consists in regarding their so-called 
liberty as a real liberty, their conscience that is sold to capital- 
ism as a pure conscience, and their cynical advertisement of 
their own achievements, talents, and intellectual capacities as a 
truthful picture of life.” 

Trubnikov’s brother-in-law reminds him that “the genuine 
reputation that is won among us in the Soviet Union is already a 
world reputation: all the notices in foreign magazines are only 
infinitesimal additions to the world reputation of a Soviet man.” 
And when Trubnikov replies: “All I am doing is defending Sci- 
ence with a capital S, and its rights,” his brother-in-law is amazed. 

“What science?” he demands. “Ours?” 

“All science,” says Trubnikov. 

“Our science—it is you and your fellow workers, it is I, it is 
she,” says the brother-in-law, pointing to Trubnikov’s sister. “I 
believe it is no longer necessary to defend this science of ours. 
As for defending the rights of that other science, in the West, 
you are too late for that... . Because it no longer has any 
rights, and all that is left to it is its obligations to its masters.” 

“What masters?” asks Trubnikoy; and his brother-in-law 
answers: 

“The imperialists. Excuse me for stating such elementary 
facts.” 

The merits of Western science are quickly pushed to one 
side by Trubnikov’s daughter, a young physician who has just 
spent several years in Germany with the Soviet army of occupa- 
tion. She has a conversation with an associate in the institute di- 
rected by her father, which goes as follows: 

THE SCIENTIST: Our work has a wide range here; I can assure 
you, you will find nothing to equal it in all this Europe you have 
just surveyed. 

MLLE TRUBNIKOv: Yes, you are right, judging by what I have 
seen there. But perhaps in America— 
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HE: In America? I haven’t been there. I know nothing about 
it. It will be judged by results. But what is your impression of 
European laboratories generally? 

sHE: Much more pedantry than breadth. 

HE: And sometimes more publicity booklets than scientific 
labors? 

SHE: Yes, sometimes. 

So much for the Pasteur Institute, the labors of Scandinavian, 
Swiss, German, Italian, English, French scholars. Simonov dis- 
poses of them in very short order. He makes his viewpoint still 
more specific in the course of a second dialogue, which sets 
Trubnikov and his brother-in-law almost at each other’s throats. 
The great scientist, under pressure from his family and his 
fellow workers in the institute, has finally changed his mind. He 
has decided not to hand over the description of his method to the 
Americans. He tries to telephone to the colleague who has taken 
away the manuscript, but the latter does not answer. When the 
brother-in-law learns that Trubnikov has parted with his basic 
treatise (he had not known it until now), he is beside himself 
with rage: 

“What you have done is not an imprudence, nor a piece of care- 
lessness or stupidity. What you have done—or rather what, I 
hope, you have not yet had time to do—is commit a crime of 
high treason. . . . You wanted to hand over a state secret to a 
foreign country.” 

TRUBNIKOV: What secrets are you talking about? I only 
wanted, after all, to let the Americans have the first part of my 
method, which contains no secret at all. I have passed on only 
the method of strengthening infectious viruses; I have not given 
the rest—the method of weakening them for the production of 
serums. 

THE BROTHER-IN-LAW: The rest? But they do not need the 
rest. What you are giving them is sufficient. You have been 
buried in your problem, imagining that all over the world people 
are only thinking of rescuing mankind from disease. But over 
there, in their world, the desire to save men has only the tenth or 
the hundredth place in their minds. What they think of first, 
before everything else, is to destroy them. They do not need your 
serums. And if they do need them, it is not to save humanity, but 
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to make money out of them—which they have already done with 
complete success. They have done it with their penicillins and 
their streptomycins, and they would do it as well with your serums 
if those fell into their hands. To make a gift of any discovery to 
these profiteers—that is a crime already against the [Soviet] state. 
Why is it that you don’t understand that? But you have taken it 
upon yourself to do something a hundred times worse: your 
method of preparation of terribly infectious microbes, which for 
you is only a stage of theory, will be for them an instrument of 
war. You are blind! 

TRUBNIKOV: One would have to be absolutely mad to conceive 
of such a monstrous application of science. 

THE BROTHER-IN-LAW: One would have to be absolutely mad 
not to think of it! What, then? Is it your idea to measure them 
by our scale and force them to obey the rules of our moral code? 

He ends by frightening Trubnikov, who commissions his 
brother-in-law to take the first plane for Moscow in order to 
catch up with the manuscript. As the brother-in-law is leaving, 
the scientist exclaims, sorrowfully: 

“I only know one thing: I would gladly let my right arm be 
cut off if it would make the world such that tomorrow discoveries 
like mine, wholly humane in the eyes of any reasonable being, 
could not, would not have the right to be kept secret.” 

“Such a world?” echoes the brother-in-law. “It is we who are 
building such a world! And you, by what you have just done— 
you are trying to keep us from doing it!” 

The end of the plot does not matter much: it is as dramatic as 
anyone could desire and keeps the audience tense until the final 
curtain. The brother-in-law succeeds not only in retrieving the 
precious manuscript, but also in unmasking the “cosmopolite” 
scholar who was going to hand it over to the American doctors 
who had come to the USSR “on a mission of espionage.” The 
Soviet cosmopolite, caught in the act of secret intercourse with 
the imperialist enemy, kills himself. A dramatic set-to takes place 
in the last scene between Trubnikov and his brother-in-law. 
Trubnikov cannot believe in his colleague’s villainy at first; then 
he gives way, exclaiming: “How frightful it is!” 

“No, it is not frightful,” the brother-in-law says. “It is not 
frightful because we are the strongest, the strongest in everything, 
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even in this discovery we have just made. You, trying to rescue 
mankind from its diseases, found a terrible weapon on your way; 
but you left it to one side, passed around it, because Soviet men 
would not desire such a weapon. They—they wanted to get hold 
of it. But even if something so monstrous had happened, even if 
they had succeeded, we should all the same have been stronger 
than they, because they would have had at their disposal only 
the weapon, whereas we should have had at the same time the 
weapon and the counteragent—those serums you have already 
discovered. Nothing is frightful if one looks soberly and calmly at 
the future, and everything is frightful if one is blind. Now you 
see at last in what striking fashion good and evil confront each 
other. There is the conflict of two worlds—theirs and ours—in the 
question of this discovery. . . . You tell yourself that humani- 
tarianism consists in standing aloof and loving everybody? No! 
Humanitarianism for a scholar is made up of fighting! It consists 
in being a soldier in our army for the future of all men, of all 
science, of all culture, against the darkness that assails us from the 
other half of the world.” 

This speech defines a complete conception of the world. There 
can be no clearer indication of the present state of mind of the 
Soviet rulers. It is not enough to become indignant over it or to 
reject these words as mere propaganda. This conception of the 
two worlds has been drawn by Simonov from the speeches and 
declarations of Stalin and Zhdanov. That distrust in regard to 
the outside world is one of the essential bases of Russian Com- 
munist ideology. 

The West, moreover, has not the right to throw all the blame 
on Moscow. Certain remarks stressed by Simonov’s heroes could 
easily be found again, with their labels reversed, on the lips of 
some of the most ardent defenders of the Christian West. If the 
contemporary world finds itself cut in two, the fault is not only 
with the Soviets, but must also be laid to the mistakes, the mis- 
understanding, and the sometimes blind hatred of the Western 
World for the USSR. Men like Einstein have protested against this 
same mentality in the United States. It is obvious that in our 
atomic age such a thesis as that expounded by Simonov’s charac- 
ters is at once frightful and disastrous, not only for one part of 
the world, but for both. But the same thesis, countersigned by 
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certain venerated names, founded on an equal measure of hostile 
distrust in regard to the Soviet universe has equally disastrous 
consequences for the entire world. Adverse criticism in no way 
resolves the moral crisis in which we are all plunged, whether to 
the east or to the west of the Stettin-Trieste line. 

In The Foreign Shadow the doctrine of the world divided into 
two camps bears the signature of Stalin beside that of Simonov. 
There is no possible doubt on this point. For in the last minute 
of the play Trubnikov’s brother-in-law brings him the pardon of 
the Soviet government. This “treason” that was arrested at the 
eleventh hour has been reported to the Kremlin, and the govern- 
ment has held an all-night session considering it. The Minister of 
Public Health transmits through the brother-in-law the following 
message for Professor Trubnikov: 

“The government, despite all the scholar’s errors, believes in 
his honesty and does not doubt his ability to atone for his faults 
by carrying to its conclusion the task he has undertaken.” 

And the brother-in-law, with an air of solemnity, adds: “This 
is what the Minister said to me, and I understood from his eyes 
who had told him what he had just announced to me.” 

Simonov’s play has this happy ending and the obligatory refer- 
ence to the shadow of Stalin (if not to Stalin himself). I noted 
that evening that the audience of the Art Theater comprised a 
larger number of elderly people, and in particular of intellectuals, 
than is usual in Moscow theaters. On the way out, I saw, how- 
ever, many pensive faces, and I had a sense of less enthusiasm, 
less of that acceptance mixed with satisfaction, than I had no- 
ticed at other plays on ideological themes. I felt that this brutal 
affirmation of the “superiority of Soviet science,” this searing con- 
tempt for the scholars of “the other world,” and this clear denial 
of the possibility of international co-operation under present cir- 
cumstances, must shock a great many Soviet intellectuals, espe- 
cially those of the older generation. 

One must remember, in considering Soviet thesis-plays, that 
there is always some distance between the propaganda and the 
present reality. One need not conclude from Simonov’s play that 
all Soviet scholars accept its thesis. As a matter of fact, if they did, 
there would be no need of conscripting Simonov’s talent to ex- 
pose and accuse a personage so worthy of respect as Trubnikov. 
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In this cleavage of the cultural world the readiest converts are 
the young Soviet citizens, who accept more easily and more fanati- 
cally such theses as this. I have had talks with young Communists 
on the precise problems raised by The Foreign Shadow. I have 
found among them an attitude very similar to that of Trubni- 
kov’s brother-in-law. Not all of them had either seen or read 
Simonov's play; but the instruction they had received in their 
schools and universities, their reading of the newspapers and offi- 
cial magazines of the party, had implanted in them the same 
principles. Once again, it does no good to raise one’s arms to 
heaven and cry out in horror or indignation over such a mental- 
ity. The necessity rather is for seeking to understand how this 
attitude has been developed, why it is encouraged by the Soviet 
rulers, and what may be the consequences of it, or the cures. 


Chapter Twenty-Four: The Nonpolitical 
Theater 


The six plays I have just described might give the 
reader an impression that the Soviet theater is swamped by prop- 
agandist productions, entirely under party orders. This is far 
from being so. I have cited the six works in question because, in 
one way or another, they throw a strong light on certain prob- 
lems and attitudes that prevail in the Soviet Union of today. But 
the statistics previously cited show that a good half of the per- 
formances in the capital are given over to classical drama ( Rus- 
sian and foreign) and other plays in no way political or “ideo- 
logical.” It was the same in the other large Soviet cities I visited 
—Leningrad, Stalingrad, and Tiflis. 

Chekhov's plays (The Three Sisters, Uncle Vanya, and even 
The Seagull) were enormously popular, and always filled the 
house, especially at the Moscow Art Theater, where the staging 
adhered faithfully, down to the slightest detail, to the traditions 
of Stanislavsky, who was first to produce these pieces, under the 
direction of Chekhov himself. The Maly Theater in Moscow like- 
wise gives, several times a week, plays by Russian classic authors 
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of the nineteenth century, such as Gogol, Griboyedov, and Os- 
trovsky, with settings as respectful of tradition as those of Moliére 
at the Comédie-Frangaise in Paris. I also saw in Leningrad and in 
Moscow magnificent productions of Tolstoy’s The Living Corpse 
and Resurrection, which nobody could accuse of reflecting the 
current political ideology. 

There are frequent performances of Moliére, Shakespeare, 
Sheridan, Calderén, Balzac, Dickens, and Victor Hugo in all the 
large cities of the Soviet Union. Because of the brief time at my 
disposal, I went to Russian plays exclusively and saw no showings 
of Western classics. But everything I heard said by foreign resi- 
dents in Moscow indicated that the Communist ideology plays no 
part here, and that, in addition, the staging of these plays is very 
interesting and well conceived. 

The Russian theater reaches perfection in ballet and opera. 
The performances at the Grand Opera of Moscow and of Lenin- 
grad will remain forever graven on my memory. Each of these 
two houses has its tradition, each has its glorious school of ballet, 
with great names past and present. Before the Revolution the 
rival companies of the two capitals were renowned throughout 
the world. The Soviet regime has turned to good account the age- 
old traditions of the Bolshoi! in Moscow, and of the former 
Marie Theater? in St. Petersburg. But during the past thirty years 
it has known how to create a collective enthusiasm, a national 
cult of ballet and opera, which goes far beyond the narrow frame- 
work of the connoisseurs and balletomanes of former times. Mag- 
nificent spectacles have been created. The dancers, men and 
women, developed in this period, have no equals in other lands. 

The Moscow Opera House is at present the leading theater of 
the Soviet Union. Its enormous stage, its scenes and costumes 
of prodigious richness, its orchestra of a hundred pieces, its corps- 
de-ballet numbering hundreds of members, make every produc- 
tion of the Bolshoi an event of national importance. The state 


1 Bolshoi is the Russian word for “large.” It is the name by which the 
Moscow Grand Opera is known, both in the capital itself and in the rest 
of the country. 

? Founded in the nineteenth century, the Grand Opera of Leningrad is 
today called the Kirov Theater. But the inhabitants of the city—and even the 
employees of Intourist—continue to give it the name of the empress by 
which it was originally known. 
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contributes tens of millions of rubles every year to this theater's 
budget. The government is so proud of it that every visit of a dis- 
tinguished foreigner to Moscow includes an obligatory evening 
at the Opera. Stalin attends all the new spectacles at the Bolshoi, 
sitting in a small side loge that hides him from the eyes of the 
rest of the audience. 

Oddly enough, this super-theater has no very great singers in 
its company; apparently even a country like Russia can hardly 
produce two Chaliapins in half a century. But the Bolshoi com- 
pensates for its lack of vocal eminence by the rank of its star 
dancers. Two are, without doubt, the greatest ballerinas in the 
world today: Ulanova and Lepechinskaya. The great Moscow 
tradition is assured continuation by half a dozen young aspirants 
who are already in a class hardly inferior to that of their two 
seniors. 

At the Opera at Moscow, I saw two celebrated Russian operas, 
Prince Igor and Khovantchina, in productions of extraordinary 
splendor. Some of the Boyars’ costumes worn by the players came 
directly from the museums and treasure-stores of the Kremlin. 
The princes and czars came on the stage on horseback. The cho- 
ruses ranged from one hundred to one hundred and fifty mem- 
bers, men and women. The settings, seeking historical exactitude, 
were sumptuous and imposing, beautiful in spite of their strict 
realism. Even the fires that broke out on the stage, as the librettos 
of these operas demand, were technical triumphs. 

All through these performances one felt a renascence of the 
cult of the nation’s history, a sort of arrogant patriotism that 
went back to the sources of Holy Russia. The struggle against for- 
eign invaders, the sufferings and trials of the Russian people, 
the final victory over the enemy—this was the theme of both 
operas. But the spectacle displayed on the stage released memo- 
ries of events that were too recent; and as I watched the ovations 
from the audience, I saw faces that were profoundly moved, eyes 
reddened with tears, as if these people had just been shown a 
page of their personal history. It is noteworthy that the Soviet 
authorities should have spent so much effort and money on new 
productions of these superpatriotic operas. 

Two ballets that I saw at the Bolshoi, with Ulanova topping 
the playbills, gave me further proofs of this theater's mastery. 
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The first was the classic Giselle; the other was Cinderella, with 
music of Serge Prokofiev (who for years had been in disgrace as 
a consequence of the famous Zhdanov decrees on modern Soviet 
music). 

In Russia, a single ballet lasts through the whole evening. It 
contains four or five acts, a number of diverse and complicated 
sets, and scenic effects that supplement the actual choreography. 
In this sense the Soviet ballets have abided by nineteenth-century 
tradition. At that time the succession of three or four different 
spectacles in one evening, which is characteristic of modern per- 
formances in the West, was not yet known. But their respect for 
tradition is not confined to the length of each performance. All 
the experience accumulated by a century and a half of classic 
Russian ballet is instilled into the young dancers, who begin 
their training at the age of seven or eight in the Soviet state ballet 
schools, of which the best are those of Moscow and Leningrad. 

I did not succeed in visiting any of these ballet schools, in spite 
of the request I had made to the authorities. I was told, how- 
ever, that these schools allow for a secondary education that fol- 
lows the curriculum of the other intermediate schools of the 
country. This is an important reform that has been put through 
by the Soviet regime. Instead of giving these children, from their 
earliest years, a merely technical education, and sometimes neg- 
lecting to teach them the alphabet (as was the case with great 
dancers of the past), these schools simultaneously transmit to 
their pupils a general culture and the incomparable traditions of 
the Russian ballet. The result thus obtained is important: talent 
augmented by general knowledge—even if it should only be on 
the subject of art or of history—produces a generation of dancers 
very different from their ancestors in the Russia of the czars. The 
cultural level of the young generation in the Soviet ballet troupes 
is very high. (So is the political level: one of the two star dancers 
of Moscow, Lepechinskaya, has been for several years a member 
of the Municipal Soviet of the capital, representing an important 
workers’ quarter and occupying herself very seriously with it.) 

The most wonderful spectacle I saw in the USSR was, as a 
matter of fact, Prokofiev’s Cinderella at the Moscow Grand Opera. 
Galina Ulanova was dancing the principal role. The auditorium 
was packed, and wild with enthusiasm. Thundering but informed 
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applause greeted Ulanova’s flights of virtuosity. This audience 
was profoundly demanding and appreciative: no success, no defi- 
ciency, however infinitesimal, escaped its intent and critical eyes. 

Ulanova was perfection itself. Watching her truly airy lightness, 
her pure technique, the slender, supple, and beautiful lines of her 
body, the smile with which she easily overcame this ballet’s excep- 
tional difficulties, her moving acting, one could not fail to under- 
stand the fame of this miraculous little woman, who is already 
thirty-eight years old. Yet the performance was not subordinated 
to Ulanova. Everthing about it was perfect: the costumes, the 
delicate play of color and light, and especially the corps-de-ballet 
with its exceptional precision. A hundred dancers, some of them 
very young, displayed a technique that was phenomenal. There 
were choreographic movements in mass of which I have never 
seen the like in other countries. 

The entire evening was one of festival. The audience was more 
fashionable than at the other theaters: many long dresses, a num- 
ber of high-grade officers—colonels or generals—with galaxies of 
decorations on their chests, also intellectuals, very prosperous- 
looking, and their wives, who were just as well groomed as the 
wives of the military men. Yet with this well-dressed crowd min- 
gled many young people more poorly clad, and numerous work- 
men without neckties. As on all the big evenings at the Bolshoi, 
half the diplomatic corps was there also—dinner jackets, “new 
look” gowns, nylon stockings, jewels—a little crowd clearly dis- 
tinct from the rest of the audience. The Russians were looking 
with curiosity but no great fellow-feeling at this group of foreign- 
ers so different from themselves. 

At the finale, hundreds of people, young and old, rushed to- 
ward the stage, shouting, screaming, stamping their feet. The 
bravos came in cadence. Ulanova, an enormous bunch of flow- 
ers in her arms, had to come before the curtain eighteen times, 
in response to the acclamations rained upon her. Needless to say, 
there was nothing political in Cinderella. It was a purely zsthetic 
outburst of delight, the very type of art for art’s sake sternly pro- 
scribed by the party. 

Mention must at least be made of another kind of dramatic en- 
tertainment in which the Russians have made great progress and 
introduced surprising innovations in the last thirty years: the pup- 
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pet and marionette shows. This relatively old artistic form has 
been given fresh life in the USSR. Financial aid from the state 
has enabled marionette companies to create new techniques and 
to perform plays of irresistible charm and fantasy. These special- 
ized theaters now exist in all the large cities of the Soviet Union. 
Their performances were first meant for children, but the mari- 
onette public is becoming greater and greater; grown people 
are just as greedy for these shows. 

The principal initiator of these experiments is Obraztsov, di- 
rector of the State Puppet Theater of Moscow. This great artist 
has exquisite taste, a brilliant imagination, and a sound knowl- 
edge of foreign dramatic art. He has realized productions of great 
boldness. I saw several performances at his theater, in which tiny 
puppets live a fascinating existence and perform deeds forbidden 
to actors of flesh and blood. 

I cannot, within the limits of this book, discuss all the branches 
of Soviet dramatic art. In the past, prodigious Russian talents de- 
lighted the cultured world. It is sad that the world’s present divi- 
sion prevents Soviet artists from appearing before Western audi- 
ences. The resumption of intellectual exchanges between the two 
camps would without any doubt be to the advantage of both East 
and West. 
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A Note on Kultura 


Kultura: in the USSR this word makes its appear- 
ance in the newspapers, in public lectures, in official statements, 
at the movies, and on the radio, and even in private conversation, 
oftener than any other word in the Russian language (including 
Stalin and Stalinism). 

What does kultura mean? Strictly translated, it means “cul- 
ture,” but in actual fact its connotation is immeasurably more 
comprehensive and complex. Is a salesman polite to his custom- 
ers? He is showing kultura. Has the central Post Office in Moscow 
installed leather chairs for the use of citizens who want to sit 
down to write? That is a triumph of kultura. Is a woman ticket- 
taker on a trolley-bus churlish with the passengers? “Comrade, 
you are lacking in kultura!” Are the washrooms in some restau- 
rant or theater particularly badly kept? A hand has scribbled on 
the walls: “Comrade manager, a little more kultura, please!” A 
new aerodynamic train, a new type of Soviet automobile, a new 
tractor, or even a piece of sheet iron produced more quickly or 
cheaply in such and such a factory? Progress of Soviet kultura! 
Intangible and omnipresent, this term denotes all amelioration, 
but also all modernization of human living and human relations. 
The politeness of the citizens, the installation of gas in Moscow, 
a leather armchair, or the mass production of baby-carriages is a 
triumph of kultura just like the latest discovery of a great scientist, 
or an edition of several hundred thousand copies of the complete 
works of Chekhov. 

This protean concept that commands universal respect, this 
trisyllabic talisman, belongs, in the same way as Stakhanovism, to 
the desperate struggle of the Soviet regime against the czarist past, 
against the consequences of the age-long poverty and the lack of 
civilization that existed thirty years ago. Here as elsewhere Bol- 
shevism has largely succeeded, but only by acting with a harsh- 
ness, a monolithic despotism, a sometimes blind brutality, which 
give ground for long reflection on the price paid for the final re- 
sult: that of today and tomorrow. 

Usually it is not just kultura, a term standing alone; there is 
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almost always the express statement or the implication: soviet- 
skaya kultura—Soviet culture, that which distinguishes an inhab- 
itant of the USSR from the citizens of the other countries of the 
world, that which is instilled into a Soviet child from his tender- 
est years. A book prepared for history teachers in the USSR! 
gives them the following definition of Soviet culture: 


“Socialism has created a culture which offers the greatest number 
of ideas, which is the most progressive and the most revolutionary 
in the world. Science, art, literature, along with all the other branches 
of the spiritual and intellectual culture of our country, are stamped 
with the spirit of the Bolshevist Party and consecrated to the struggle 
against all that is reactionary, obsolete, and moribund. . . . Among 
the ineradicable qualities of Soviet culture are: a tireless forward 
movement and a revolutionary range of vision; a profound sense of 
the people, an enkindled patriotism; the conservation and utilization 
of the best traditions of the Russian people and the other peoples 
of our country; the critical remolding of all the achievements of 
world-wide culture. . . . [Soviet culture] is a new, and superior, 
stage in the development of culture: socialist in its content, national 
in its form. . . . It is radically set apart by these qualities from the 
culture of the exploiter societies.” 


Chapter Twenty-Five: Museums, Paintings, 


and the Kremlin 


Theaters, films, newspapers, books, some educa- 
tional establishments I was permitted to visit—these enabled me 
to make a fairly broad survey of this “new and superior stage in 
the development of culture.” For it is precisely this culture that 
determines the attitude toward the world of some hundred and 
fifty millions of Soviet citizens: those who have gone through the 
regime’s schools, those who had been educated according to the 
ideological principles and in “the spirit of the Bolshevist Party,” 
those who have known only this culture and have no acquaint- 

+L. P. Bushchik: Problems of the Soviet Union's Teaching of History, 


in The Schoolmaster’s Pedagogical Library. (Publications of the Academy 
of Pedagogical Sciences, RSPSR, Moscow, September 1949), p. 181. 
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ance with any other whatever; that is to say, those who are to- 
day under forty years of age and who are the present and future 
directors, if not of the government, at any rate of the greater 
number of the political, social, economic, and cultural institu- 
tions of the USSR. 

It was in the Moscow museums that I undertook my initiation 
into sovietskaya kultura. The first I visited was the Lenin Mu- 
seum, which is very near the Kremlin, on the huge Revolution 
Square. This large red-brick building, adorned with turrets of 
the 1900 vintage, formerly housed the Municipal Council (the 
Duma) of Moscow. My visit took place on a Sunday afternoon, 
and I found a considerable crowd there, of men, women, and 
children, representing all ages and all conditions. There were 
“Pioneers” in red ties (school children from eight to fifteen), 
soldiers, workers, peasants—mainly young ones—circulating 
through the museum in parties of twenty or thirty, following 
guides (free) who were lecturing them on the exhibits and the 
import of the various rooms. Later on I learned that this was the 
usual mode of procedure in the USSR: individual visitors like 
myself are rare; the excursions almost always go through in 
groups, and the job of the guides consists in interpreting the mu- 
seums in the most orthodox fashion possible (I use the word 
orthodox here in the sense of fidelity to the official ideology of 
the party). 

I decided to visit, all by myself, the score of rooms in 
the Lenin Museum that are open to the public. Minutely, al- 
most piously, these rooms traced the successive stages in Lenin’s 
life: his writing, his reading, his travels, his letters, his exiles, and 
his deportations. In all the rooms there were photographs, por- 
traits, paintings, models of the houses or apartments in which 
Lenin lived. First came his school notebooks, written in the 
large letters of a studious pupil. Next his diplomas and his 
secret journals. The climax came with the decrees written out on 
the typewriter and corrected in a hurried hand, on the bad gray- 
ish paper of the civil war period. And there was also the end of 
the journey: the last pages dictated before his death, when he 
had won power, and disease struck him down. 

In the Lenin Museum Stalin’s photographs are as numerous 
as those of the founder of the Bolshevist Party. Everywhere por- 
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traits and documents relating to Stalin seek to prove the abso- 
lute parallel between his life and thought and those of Lenin. 
On all the walls, in all the showcases, quotations from the two 
men are set side by side or intermingled. Because of the less im- 
portant part that Stalin played in the first years of the new re- 
gime, photographs and documents suggesting any intimate col- 
laboration and communion of thought between the two leaders 
are rather rare. On several occasions, too, one finds the same 
snapshots, the same photostats of letters, in different rooms. 

In this huge museum no trace can be found of the many com- 
rades and companions in combat of Lenin’s who were victims 
of the successive purges of the Bolshevist Party from 1927 on. I 
found mention of the name of Trotsky only once: on a page of 
a book published abroad in 1915; on this page Lenin makes a 
violent attack on Trotsky, who at that time was not in agreement 
with him. Now, later, and especially during the years of the Civil 
War, Trotsky was War Commissar and Commander-in-Chief of 
the young Red Army. He played a historic role, which one may 
evaluate in different ways, but which remains an undeniable 
fact. It is the same with other old Bolshevists, such as Kamenev, 
Bukharin, Zinoviev, Rykov, Tomsky. If one is to judge from the 
Lenin Museum, they too have been blotted out from the histories 
of the Revolution. It must be said, however, that the Abridged 
Course in the History of the Bolshevist Party, that Bible of the 
party drawn up by Stalin himself, does speak in great detail of 
all these men whose memory and images are barred from this 
museum. It speaks of them under the form of posthumous di- 
atribes, settling accounts with these dead men not only for the 
crimes to which they “confessed” at the Moscow trials, but for the 
whole of their past lives, including the period during which they 
were in power, alongside of their comrades Lenin and Stalin. 
History, even very recent, has been rewritten, and the opponents 
of the present regime have not only been sent to execution, but 
had their statues removed from the temple as well. History as it 
is understood and taught iu the USSR is assuredly very different 
from our “bourgeois” conception of the science. 

While I passed from room to room, platoons of visitors were 
arriving, one after another. The guide, man or woman, stopping 
before a showcase or a wall painting, would recite his account of 
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it. I listened to some of these litanies. They stressed, even more 
than did the exhibits, the Lenin-Stalin friendship and parallel- 
ism. The visitors were listening in silence, not asking any ques- 
tions, and following the leader without stopping to examine any 
detail he failed to discuss. 

At the Red Army Museum, I found Stalin again on all the 
walls, in the form of photographs, portraits, quotations. All the 
rooms that were open at that time were devoted to the last war. 
Innumerable German trophies were displayed; documents on 
the battles of the partisans, on the victorious offensives of the 
Soviet armies. The photographic or written testimony of Nazi 
atrocities was placed beside the records and mementos of So- 
viet heroism. Diagrams and luminous panoramas illustrated the 
great battles of the war. German guns, mortars, mitrailleuses, 
and rifles were exhibited, with technical expositions of the might 
of the enemy and the “Stalinist” strategy which overcame that 
might. 

I was struck by the slight place accorded to the great military 
leaders of the Russians in the last war: Zhukov, Rokossovsky, 
Konyev, and Vassilevsky were barely mentioned. Apparently 
none of them had been deemed worthy of the large “state por- 
traits” that showed Stalin in all sorts of attitudes, warlike or 
meditative. The museum was stamped throughout with the 
proudest patriotism, even going back to sources in the ancien 
régime; Kutusov and Suvorov, great military chiefs of the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries, were honored much more than 
the Soviet marshals of 1941-5. The display reached its climax in 
a great hall where the Russian flags were hung proudly all along 
the walls, while beneath them, on the floor, a little mound of 
torn and dusty German standards symbolized the defeat of Hit- 
ler. There was of course no mention of the Western allies of the 
USSR in the anti-German coalition. This museum was con- 
secrated to the Red Army. 

Even in the Museum of the City of Moscow I found a good 
dozen statues and portraits of Stalin. This museum, devoted to 
the history of the capital, contained some extremely interesting 
models and reconstructions; but the goal of the displays seemed 
to be political instruction rather than historical. They presented 
evidence of the contrasts between the miserable life of the Rus- 
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sian people under the ancien régime and their happy and pros- 
perous existence since the advent of Bolshevism. Very ingenious 
models showed the luxurious apartment of a rich Moscow trades- 
man in 1g00. Beside it other models represented the squalid 
slums in which, in the same era, the workers lived. 

An entire floor was given over to the “New Moscow,” with its 
broad central thoroughfares, its handsome new buildings, its 
brand-new housing developments for workers’ families. As- 
suredly, this juxtaposition of the old shortcomings and the new 
advances had some relation to the truth; but there still exist in 
Moscow whole sections that have not changed since the period of 
the slums, and in which living-conditions are far short of those 
depicted in the new Moscow. On all the walls of this part of the 
museum, charts and diagrams proclaim the past, present, and fu- 
ture achievements of the Soviet regime. Quotations from Stalin 
emphasize that the party and the government are giving full at- 
tention to the well-being of the people, the raising of the cultural 
level, the improvement of the workers’ housing conditions. It 
would be a mistake to discard these declarations as so much lying 
propaganda; it is perfectly true that the regime has accomplished 
gigantic labors in this field. But these displays, contrasting the 
past and the present, seemed too monotonous and peremptory. 
Indeed, to make the contrast sharper, the museum deliberately 
presented old Moscow in the darkest colors and new Moscow in 
a shining light. History here was wholly subordinate to the pur- 
pose of indoctrination. 

These three museums that I visited first were devoted to the 
history of the Revolution, of the war, and of Moscow itself. To 
vary the diet, my Intourist guide insisted that I should visit the 
most famous museum of Russian painting. This is the Tretyakov 
Gallery (so named in honor of the rich merchant who, before 
the Revolution, got together the most complete collection of the 
best Russian painters). Since 1917 this gallery has been consid- 
erably enriched with old pictures confiscated from smaller pri- 
vate collections and with the works of Soviet painters. 

At the entrance to the museum I found—of course—a large 
statue of Stalin. In the vestibule, at the top of the marble stair- 
way, stood another. 

On the first floor above street level I found long halls of con- 
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temporary Soviet painting. Here were many works that had re- 
ceived the Stalin Prize and been reproduced in the numerous 
books and magazines devoted to Soviet art. More than half of 
them had as subject—Stalin, on the occasion of his seventieth 
birthday, which was celebrated in December 1949. 

Paintings, frescoes, engravings, and water-colors showed Stalin 
at all ages and in all possible attitudes: Stalin before the Revolu- 
tion, Stalin in workers’ meetings or at clandestine gatherings, 
Stalin after the Revolution—always in the center of the picture, 
dominating all the other figures (Lenin included) by his ges- 
ture or his dynamic posture—Stalin in the kolkhozes, Stalin in 
the factories under construction, Stalin at conference in the 
Kremlin... . 

Then came several rooms with canvases concerning the late 
war: Stalin in the midst of his generals, Stalin making a visit 
to the front, Stalin in his office bending over the staff maps, Sta- 
lin at the victory banquet (in the great white hall of the Knights 
of St. George in the Kremlin), Stalin attending the victory 
parade on Red Square, Stalin at the meeting of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

I traversed a dozen rooms where, in the unimaginative and 
photographic style extolled by the Russian Communist Party, Sta- 
lin was depicted on hundreds of canvases. This was “socialist 
realism” in all its beauty—and there was not a single picture 
that impressed one with the originality of its color, its line, or its 
composition. They were all alike, both in subject and in execu- 
tion. 

Guides, here as elsewhere, were explaining to little groups of 
awe-struck visitors the meaning of every picture. Was this a mat- 
ter of painting or of politics? In any case, the two find themselves 
indissolubly linked. “Art for art’s sake” has long been proscribed 
in the USSR. The Great Soviet Encyclopedia’ defines the evolu- 
tion of painting since the revolution in the following terms: 


“Thanks to the efforts of the Bolshevist Party and the Soviet gov- 
ernment, the process of the degeneration of art was arrested... . 
The development of painting became an affair of state, and was the 
object of the party’s and the government’s concern. From the begin- 
ning the party directed the painters toward an art full of ideas, of 


*Special volume: The Soviet Union (1947 edition), p. 1499. 
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content, of truth, an art close to the people. The party strove against 
the anti-Bolshevist and anti-national tendencies that had manifested 
themselves in the attempts to ignore the ties that bound the young 
Soviet painter to the revolutionary reality and the popular masses; 
against forgetfulness of the great artistic heritage of the past and 
against the favorable orientation toward the decadent painting of 
the capitalist countries; against the negation of the possibility of 
creating a socialist art... . In this struggle the opinions promul- 
gated by Lenin and Stalin on questions of socialist art and culture 
were of enormous importance. Thus the principle of realistic socialism 
formulated by Stalin laid down the laws of the evolution of Soviet 
painting.” 


I had only to step into the rooms devoted to painting since 
1917 to ascertain the results of this party policy. Here were hun- 
dreds of canvases, all academic, all “photographic,” all prize- 
winners. They represented workers and peasants at their tasks, 
factories in the course of construction, locomotives, tractors, and 
machines in operation, camps of Pioneers, or meetings of 
Stakhanovists. Invariably they were social and political; the 
merest sunset had to have a doctrinaire significance. The execu- 
tion was always in the “realistic” style that the party had or- 
dained. 

We stopped before The Wheat Harvest at Collective Farm 
Number Ten, a canvas that seemed to me as insignificant as all 
the others. My guide Popov said to me, with a slightly embar- 
rased air: “This picture has been very much criticized. For one 
thing, the painter has yielded to impressionistic influences. Look 
at that blue and violet sunset; it is a piece of camouflaged for- 
malism!” (I looked and saw nothing that surpassed the audaci- 
ties of the most academic painters in our most conventional 
salons.) “But especially—see that man who is drinking out of a 
jug. He happens to be right in the center of the picture; you see 
his thirst much more than the beauty of the harvest, which ought 
to be the sole subject of this painting. The criticisms were not 
wrong. 

I did not even try to answer Popov. This graduate of the Uni- 

versity of Moscow, this young Soviet intellectual and son of in- 
tellectuals, would not have understood anything I could say to 
him on the relative importance of subject, color, refinements of 
form, in a picture. The entire development of painting from 
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Rembrandt to Cézanne had been done away with in one stroke 
of the pen by Stalin, that chorus-master of the arts and sciences. 
Popov, molded and educated by the Soviet regime, looked at 
pictures in the way that had been taught him by his schoolmasters 
and his party chiefs. His vision was different from mine, and any 
discussion between us would have been useless. 

Gazing at these thousands of square yards of canvases, I asked 
myself if the Soviet art historians had really had any acquaint- 
ance, not only with the impressionists or the Paris school, but 
even, through the centuries, with individuals as fundamentally 
“opposed to socialist realism” as Rembrandt, Greco, or Goya. As 
for Picasso—I did not even dare to think of him in these sur- 
roundings! 

I continued through the rooms where the collections of Rus- 
sian paintings of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries were 
shown. I had to admit that these older works were equally empty 
of all originality, all plastic invention—and certainly of all revo- 
lutionary character. The subject, above all else, had absorbed the 
thoughts of these predecessors of Stalinist painting; and the 
guides stopped by preference in front of the canvases that 
showed the sufferings of the peasants and the workers under the 
ancien régime. As for the explanations they give to their flocks 
of listeners, what had those to do with painting? Decidedly, this 
people had less talent for painting than for music. I told myself 
that, after all, the new trend of Soviet painting had probably not 
lost mankind any immortal masterpiece. 

There was formerly in Moscow a collection that was renowned 
all over the world among lovers of modern painting. This col- 
lection (private) contained canvases of absolutely first rank: the 
French and Dutch impressionists, the painters of the twentieth 
century, geniuses as diverse as Van Gogh, Monet, Cézanne, 
Gauguin, Matisse, Picasso. Confiscated after the Revolution, 
the collection was placed, along with other modern pictures, in 
the Museum of Western Painting, where, until the last war, one 
could still admire these celebrated canvases—which had been 
supplied, however, with Marxist “explanations” (for example, 
“Picasso: typical expression of capitalist degeneracy at the era 
of the imperialist wars”). Since 1945 this museum has been 
closed “for repairs,” and there seems to be no question of its be- 
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ing reopened to the public. All requests for admittance to this 
museum are dashed on the rocks of postponement or circumven- 
tion. In the same way at the Hermitage in Leningrad, rooms set 
aside for Western painting since 1850 have been condemned, and 
the public is no longer admitted to them. In the matter of con- 
temporary painting, the Soviet regime is not content merely to 
decree its own political-zsthetic rules; it also forbids its citi- 
zens (and in particular its painters) the simple contemplation 
of the “corrupt works of the decadent bourgeoisie.” One cannot 
help reflecting that in the case of painting the word kultura takes 
on a significance that cannot be translated by our word culture. 

Among contemporary Soviet pictures that are particularly lit- 
eral and uninspired, I observed at the Tretyakov Gallery the 
works of the painter Gerasimov. This man has specialized in 
academic portraits of Stalin and the other ruling spirits of the 
USSR; he has been loaded with honors: he is president of the 
Academy of Fine Arts, he wears the Order of Lenin, he has re- 
ceived several Stalin Prizes. It is he, moreover, who has disci- 
plined those young Soviet painters who attempted a little origi- 
nality. Let us listen to Gerasimov on recent Western painting: 


“For more than half a century the bourgeois painters, who fly 
the flag of a so-called new art, have been desperately marking time 
or else degenerating. For a long time their attempts to create any- 
thing of any originality whatever have been dried up at the source. 
The downfall of bourgeois art in France and the other countries, for 
instance, commenced in the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. . . . The hucksters and profiteers of Paris have dragged French 
art toward absurdity. At the present hour bourgeois French painting 
is a synthesis of astounding illiteracy and shameless charlatanism. 
Neither talent nor professional knowledge is required of the repre- 
sentatives of such painting as this. [This painting] is within reach 
of everybody: everyone can do it, just as everyone dances the fox-trot.” 

This judgment, apparently lumping together Renoir, Cézanne, 
Matisse, Picasso, and the Paris school, was published by Ger- 
asimov on May 11, 1950 in a weekly that consistently voices 
party doctrine: Kultura i Zhizn (Culture and Life) No. 13 
(142), p. 4. 

Another day my guide, Popov, took me to the Museum of the 
Decorative Arts. Here a Stalin in white marble was guarding 
the entrance. Inside I was able to inspect the “Exhibition of 
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the gifts presented to Comrade Stalin on his seventieth birthday.” 
Thousands of diverse objects, arranged by their countries of ori- 
gin, formed a symphony to the glory of “the father of the peo- 
ple.” All the republics of the Soviet Union, as well as the peo- 
ple’s democracies of eastern Europe, Communist China, North 
Korea, Outer Mongolia, plus Finland and Austria, had sent con- 
tributions: machines, embroideries, parchments, manufactured 
articles, and “works of art”; innumerable pipes, dozens of na- 
tional costumes, leather-bound volumes bearing hundreds of thou- 
sands of signatures. This was not only a multi-national hymn to 
Stalin (whose features were reproduced a thousand times, in 
grains of wheat, in tobacco leaves, in tapestry, in porcelain, and 
in metal or wood), but also a sort of competition among the dif- 
ferent countries of the Soviet bloc, who had submitted the best 
examples of their national specialities or the products of their 
newly created industries. Among the articles thus displayed there 
were some extraordinary items, such as, in the Austrian room, 
a superb conference table with fourteen magnificent leather arm- 
chairs and fourteen microphones set into the table. This gift was 
intended for the meetings of the Politburo, which numbers four- 
teen members; but the furnishings manufactured according to 
the sumptuous traditions of the Austrian bourgeoisie would have 
lent themselves better to the sessions of the administrative coun- 
cil of a large bank or a metallurgical company. The Hungari- 
ans, who, inside the Soviet bloc, specialize in the manufacture 
of telephone equipment (working the factories that in former 
days belonged to a subsidiary of the great telephone trust of the 
United States, the International Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany), had given evidence of special ingenuity. They had pre- 
sented Stalin with a telephone of red plastic; it contained thir- 
teen private lines, enough to connect Stalin with every member 
of the Politburo. This apparatus had got rid of the bourgeois 
telephone bell: it played the Internationale instead of ringing. 

These museum trips furnished me with instructive, often 
amazing examples of that sovietskaya kultura which is made so 
much of, every instant, in the Soviet Union. Later, in Leningrad, 
I was able to visit the Hermitage Museum, one of the finest in 
the world. Its superlative collections are housed in several pal- 
aces along the Neva, among them the former Winter Palace of the 
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czars. There, at least, I found myself on premises where “social- 
ist realism” and party ideology had not imposed their will. At 
Leningrad, indeed, I particularly noted the care expended by the 
Soviet government in restoring and preserving the artistic riches 
of the ancien régime. 

In the Kremlin itself I had the completest revelation of an- 
other aspect of Soviet kultura. One cannot understand the signif- 
icance of kultura if one thinks of it as solely Communist or Sta- 
linist. Kultura is also profoundly nationalist. It has thus two 
facets, which are complementary and cannot be separated. One of 
the strong points of the new civilization is the tie that attaches it 
to the old traditions. 

The Kremlin, former fortress of the princes and then of the 
Muscovite czars, lifts its imposing mass, surrounded by crenel- 
ated walls of red brick, in the very center of Moscow. Massive 
gates rise on the site of the ancient drawbridges and are guarded 
by squads of armed sentries. The public is not admitted within 
the walls, and it is necessary to procure a special permit if one 
wishes to admire the artistic treasures of this historic monument 
which has become again the seat of the country’s supreme author- 
ity. 

I had begun to despair of this permit when the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs telephoned, one morning, to notify me that “if I 
wished to,” I could visit the interior of the Kremlin. An appoint- 
ment was given me for this same morning, at half past ten, at a 
designated gate of the fortress. I arrived at the same time as a 
group of Western diplomats (Australian, Greek, and Italian), as 
well as a delegation of Czech and Italian trade-unionists. These 
latter took pains not to speak to the diplomats of their country. 

Some MVD officers took charge of us. A Foreign Affairs official 
gave them the authorized list of visitors. We passed through sey- 
eral iron gates, which one of the officers opened, one by one, 
with his bunch of keys. Sentries, posted at every five paces, sa- 
luted us as we passed. At last we had left the red walls behind 
us and were inside the Kremlin. Empty streets spread before 
us, with a magnificent view of the river and the city; the Kremlin 
is built on a hill that dominates the capital. Two women guides 
were waiting for us; one took charge of the Western group, the 
other of the delegations of sympathizers. 
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For three hours our little group followed the guide. We saw 
(from the outside) the famous old churches of the Krem- 
lin, pure gems of the Russian architecture of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, at present in process of restoration. We were 
shown the largest cannon in the world (it has never been fired), 
and the largest bell in the world (it has never rung), both prod- 
ucts of the Muscovite czars’ mania for grandeur. 

We visited the halls of state and the private apartments of the 
czars, splendid in form and color, which had only recently been 
restored to the barbaric splendor of the Russian sixteenth cen- 
tury. The domes painted in vivid colors, the small windows that 
admitted a wan, mysterious light, the magnificent icons—works 
of the masters of Russo-Byzantine religious painting—all these 
form a whole that is barbarian, cruel, and secret, profoundly re- 
mote and strange. 

Next came the hall of the Knights of St. George, all in white 
marble, and bearing in golden letters graven on its monumental 
walls the names of all the Russian soldiers of the past two cen- 
turies who have won this order, the highest military honor of the 
ancien régime. Not one name has been erased: this memorial of 
the Russian aristocracy, who supplied the great majority of czar- 
ist officers, has been respected and maintained in its immaculate 

whiteness by the Soviet government. It was in this hall, which cel- 
ebrates the great feats of arms of the ancien régime, that in May 
1945 the famous victory banquet was held. Grouped around 
Stalin stood all the great civil and military leaders of the present 
government of Russia. Stalin drank his famous toast to the Rus- 
sian people, which is now reproduced in Soviet manuals and 
| booklets: 


“I drink first of all to the health of the Russian people because 
they form the most eminent nation among all the nations that belong 
to the Soviet Union. I drink my toast to the health of the Russian 
people because it has deserved, during this war, to be recognized by 
all as the directing force of the Soviet Union, among all the peoples 
of our country. I drink this toast to the health of the Russian people 
not only because it is a ruling people, but also because it possesses 
a clear mind, a tenacious character, and patience. . . .” 


| Stalin made this speech—which could have been delivered by 
any orator whatever from czarist days—in the midst of hundreds 
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of generals, admirals, marshals, clothed in uniforms bedizened 
with gold lace and studded with decorations (some of which, 
though not Crosses of St. George, borrowed, at least, their black 
and orange colors). Their uniforms reproduced, down to the ep- 
aulets and the red stripes on the dark-blue peg-top trousers, the 
dress of former officers in the imperial army. During this 
banquet a military band played martial airs, mostly czarist 
marches. This band sat on the same dais where in the old days 
the musicians of the imperial guard used to play. Here Kultura 
appears under an aspect that has only very remote connections 
with international Communism and the building up of socialism. 

The tour continued. We were ushered into the assembly-hall 
of the Supreme Soviet, the parliament that sits three weeks in the 
year. Here were chairs and benches in brown leather, white walls, 
indirect lighting, a marble bust of Lenin, galleries for guests, 
press, and diplomatic corps. There is even a lobby, as in all the 
bourgeois parliaments of the West. Resplendent with gilded or- 
namentation and precious stones, this hall was used in former 
days for the gala receptions of the imperial family. 

The private apartments of the last czars of Russia (who were 
crowned in Moscow, although St. Petersburg—the Leningrad of 
today—had been their capital and official residence since the time 
of Peter the Great) have been scrupulously preserved, down to 
the last detail. Not a writing-pad, not a porcelain cup with the 
imperial emblem, not a piece of inlaid work has been removed. 
For this splendor of times gone by also bears witness to Russian 
grandeur. 

The same impression prevailed in the Armorers’ Museum, the 
last stop on our guided tour. Here were to be seen the jewels of 
the Russian imperial crown and the gifts that the czars of all the 
Russias received, through the centuries, from their “dear brothers 
and cousins,” the other sovereigns of Europe (including the Ger- 
man princes). I saw life-sized wax figures, gilded carriages, uni- 
forms and costumes, which re-enacted the complicated ceremo- 
nial of the coronations. This parade of the imperial pomp, the 
unbridled opulence, the incredible squandering of ornaments, pre- 
cious stones, gold, and rubies that characterized the ancien ré- 
gime, was historically perfect. As for the roomful of gifts, it made 
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me think of that other collection I had seen recently: the presents 
to Stalin in the Museum of the Decorative Arts. 

Our tour was over. Our woman guide recited a little speech, 
carefully memorized, which was not without importance: 

“The Soviet government is conscientiously preserving the his- 
torical and cultural [kultura again] patrimony of the Russian 
people. It is spending millions of rubles and employing the best 
experts to restore and keep up the artistic beauties of the Krem- 
lin, which are unique, and proofs of the high capacity of Russian 
artists in the centuries past.” 

The MVD officers took us back through the deserted avenues. 
Beyond the museum buildings we had just visited rose modern 
structures, with a thousand windows gleaming in the sun. That is 
where Stalin works, and the chiefs of the regime. Seat of the 
Soviet government, witness to the grandeur of days gone by, the 
Kremlin itself is a symbol of the duality of this kultura: Commu- 
nism and nationalism. Which will win the upper hand? Will they 
come to blend completely? The process is being worked out be- 
hind these red walls with their gates sternly guarded. The myster- 
ies of the Kremlin—if there are any, that one is without doubt 
the most important. What is being forged here, under the ham- 
mer blows of the Stalin crew, is a conception of the world for the 
use of one-sixth of the terrestrial globe. The other five-sixths are 
already subject to its direct or indirect effects. One hears 
the hammer blows. One sees the mass being moulded. The thing 
is not to let oneself be hypnotized by the shower of sparks, but to 
keep one’s eyes on the final product. 


Chapter Twenty-Six: Publishing and 


Literature 


There is in the Soviet Union one field where statis- 
tics abound and figures are almost too plentiful. Here, the usual 
veil of military secrecy has been deliberately cast aside by the re- 
gime. This is the field of the state publishing activities, of the 
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printing of books. Here are some figures, which speak for them- 
selves: 


Total number of books brought out in the USSR from 1918 to 
1949: 13,000,000,000 copies. 

Books printed in the USSR in the single year 1949: 683,000,000 
copies. 

“Classics of Marxism” (Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin) printed 
between 1918 and 1949: 802,000,000 copies (works of Lenin: 
190,600,000; works of Stalin: 540,000,000). 

Children’s books printed between 1945 and 1949: 200,000,000 
copies. 


These figures, for a total population that in the past thirty-two 
years has fluctuated between 150,000,000 and 200,000,000, might 
well set any publishing expert in the Western countries to 
dreaming. When one considers that a printing of a hundred 
thousand copies, even in countries like France, England, and 
the United States, constitutes an exceptional success, one may 
realize the prodigious labor accomplished by Soviet kultura. If 
one takes into account the fact that in 1918 more than half the 
adult population of the Soviet Union could not read or write, 
and that in 1950 the proportion of illiterates was less than ten 
per cent, the scope and result of this effort appear even more 
remarkable. 

In this field the Soviet statistics do not spring from propa- 
ganda and have not been subject to any clever manipulation. The 
attentive observer cannot doubt their truth. Some of my own ex- 
periences make it possible for me to illustrate the dry language 
of figures in living terms. 

When I took the subway or the trolley-bus in Moscow, I used 
to be struck, from the first, by the large number of passengers 
reading books. I found it particularly noteworthy that these peo- 
ple, who seemed lost in their reading to the point of forgetting 
the people around them, the noise, and the weather, were not on 
the whole intellectuals. They were, for the most part, laborers, 
peasants, ordinary people in general, plainly and cheaply dressed. 
It likewise impressed me that they were usually reading bulky 
volumes and not little booklets or easily digestible stories. When 
I scrutinized the titles of these books, I found a striking propor- 
tion of classic authors, both Russian and foreign. How many 
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times, riding around Moscow, have I not noted that the old 
woman in a woolen scarf, or the young man with hands black- 
ened by toil, sitting beside me, was reading Tolstoy, -Pushkin, 
Gogol, Chekhov, Gorky, or Balzac, Shakespeare, Dickens, Victor 
Hugo! Innumerable others were bent over textbooks of high- 
school or college level, books on science or technological manuals. 
To a Western point of view, nearly all these books seemed out 
of keeping with their obviously “lower-class” readers. 

I noticed the same thing in other cities, as well as in the wait- 
ing-rooms of railroad stations and airports, in trains and planes, 
and even in very small towns that I went through by chance. 
I was, in fact, rather surprised by the small number of people 
reading newspapers or illustrated weeklies. To fill the long hours 
of waiting or of the leisure forced upon them by daily journeys, 
the Russian crowd very clearly prefers big books to the publi- 
cations of the Soviet press. 

When I spoke with workmen or small employees I was able to 
verify that these people read a great deal. I often checked up 
on their knowledge of books that I had read myself. In schools 
and workers’ clubs I found libraries of from twenty to forty thou- 
sand volumes. The directors, far from being proud of these li- 
braries, considered them comparatively meager. A large factory in 
Stalingrad, for instance, which must employ from ten to fifteen 
thousand workers (the actual figure was, of course, kept secret), 
had in its House of Culture fifty thousand volumes at the free 
disposal of its personnel. Library stocks were augmented by three 
to five thousand volumes a year. The workers had not only a 
magnificent choice of technical books and Soviet literature, but 
also a very fine collection of foreign classics in translation. These 
were greatly in demand (I consulted, just to be sure, the slips 
that registered the French classics borrowed to take home). 

By spending hours at a time in bookshops I was able to form 
an idea of the extent to which the Soviet population is hungry 
for books. I did this in Moscow, Leningrad, Stalingrad, Rostov, 
and Tiflis. Everywhere the salesmen were besieged. People of all 
ages and conditions were demanding works in all categories. The 
demand was so great that new shipments of books were 
exhausted in a few hours. One morning, in a large bookshop 
in Leningrad, I myself saw a case containing three hundred cop- 
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ies of a new novel; in the afternoon there was not a single copy 
left. There are second-hand bookshops, run by the state (like all 
retail commerce), in the USSR; and here again I constantly 
found throngs of customers who were asking for books published 
in 1945 and 1946, already out of print and unobtainable in the 
stores for new books. Yet Soviet books are brought out in large 
printings: several hundred thousand copies for contemporary 
novels, from fifty to a hundred thousand for a single edition of a 
classic author, more than a hundred thousand for certain scien- 
tific works or manuals in current use. Even collections of poe 

sometimes have printings of fifty thousand copies; and those of 
the most popular poets, like Konstantin Simonov, run to two and 
three hundred thousand. As for Stalin’s works, some of them 
have gone beyond 18,000,000, copies in the Russian language. 

Furthermore, books are published in the USSR in 119 differ- 
ent languages. In 1946 the total printing of books in Russian 
amounted to 364,000,000, but that of works brought out in the 
country’s other languages numbered 100,000,000 copies. When 
one compares the 1913 printings—8o,200,000 in the Russian Jan- 
guage and 6,500,000 in the others—one can measure numerically 
the progress achieved by sovietskaya kultura. 

These statistics and personal authentications would excite un- 
reserved admiration if there were not, also, the reverse of the 
medal. It is this reverse side that makes the evaluation of 
the term kultura so delicate and controversial for the Western 
mind. It is the Soviet state that publishes all books. It is therefore 
the Bolshevist Party and the Soviet regime that decide what is 
and what is not to be published. The government has decreed 
constant reprintings since 1945 of Stalin’s book On the Patriotic 
War, to the number of more than 18,000,000 copies. The govern- 
ment has also, for fifteen years, failed to bring out any new edi- 
tions of the works of Dostoyevsky. Finally, it is again the “ideo- 
logical administration” of the party that explicitly prescribes 
what the contemporary Soviet authors must and must not write. 
Thus the intellectual elements of this vast country find them- 
selves subject to a rigid censorship, at once positive and nega- 
tive. These directives, which anticipate, down to the least detail, 
all that is to be published and also all that is not, govern litera- 
ture, science, art, and the most innocent books for children. 
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They prescribe in advance the numerical dose of such works 
that is to be administered to the Soviet public. The control of 
written thought is thus total and unlimited. 

In its quantitative aspect the production of state publications 
is incontestably admirable. The fact that about eighty books per 
capita have been printed in the USSR since 1918 requires no 
comment. But the qualitative aspect—that is, the nature of the 
books that have been published and also of those that have been 
forbidden (before or after publication )—poses problems that are 
infinitely grave. The theories of Leninism-Stalinism officially as- 
sert the necessity for ideological control in order to consoli- 
date proletarian dictatorship. But one must closely consider the 
present and future result of this directing of collective thought. 
It has cut a rude chasm, which grows deeper each year, between 
the Soviet Union and the rest of the world. Seen from this angle, 
a certain proportion of the 683,000,000 books printed in 
the USSR in 1949 may present a danger, if not to the peace of 
the world, at any rate to the full development of the intellectual 
faculties of the Soviet peoples. Here, as in many places, one must 
ask oneself if the Soviet rulers are not really committing a crime 
in distrusting their people, in doubting their intellectual ma- 
turity, in treating tens of millions of intelligent, responsible hu- 
man beings like children whose least thought must be at the same 
time controlled and shielded from “pernicious influences.” 

Consider, first, the negative aspect of this ideological censor- 
ship. Let us take an example. Dostoyevsky is regarded by the 
Soviet regime as a pernicious writer, dangerous for youth, reac- 
tionary in his political thought, “useless” in his philosophical 
thought. In this specific case, however, censorship does not go so 
far as to ban openly the works of an author whose reputation 
in Russia is, after all, too well established. During the past fifteen 
or twenty years, nevertheless, Dostoyevsky’s novels have not been 
reprinted. Even more, his books evidently figure on the black list 
of the second-hand bookshops. It is thus impossible today to get 
any work whatever by Dostoyevsky in a bookstore. Though his 
works have not been removed from certain public libraries, 
which usually possess a single copy of them, there is not one book 
by this ill-esteemed writer in the school libraries or libraries for 
workers that I visited myself. Now, to my great surprise, on sev- 
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eral occasions I saw torn, dog-eared copies of Dostoyevsky’s nov- 
els in the hands of my neighbors in the theaters, restaurants, or 
buses. These readers—most of them young—had had to go 
to great pains to procure these rare books. Of course, in spite of 
ideological directives, Dostoyevsky did not disappear overnight 
from the shelves of private libraries. But the practical difficulty 
of finding his books, and the fact that he is no longer mentioned 
in the literature courses in the secondary schools, give ground 
for predicting his gradual and inevitable disappearance from the 
intellectual field of vision of future Soviet generations. 

Let us go further and consider books strictly prohibited in the 
USSR. To justify these prohibitions, the champions of the Soviet 
regime often assert that they apply to works that are immoral, 
pornographic, prejudicial to youth, or, in general, “devoid of 
all literary value.” These partisans then lash out at the Western 
countries, which, in the name of liberty, would demoralize or 
stultify their populations by a flood of books that are trash. It 
is true that such books do not appear in the USSR. It is true 
that they are published in the West. For us they are the inevitable 
cost of freedom. But the Soviet book prohibitions are infinitely 
more serious. They are not inspired by moral considerations 
alone—far from it. 

On this black list appear not only most of the contemporary 
works produced in the non-Communist world but a part of the 
literary, scientific, and political output of the Soviet peoples 
themselves. Total suppression, which the regime has not dared to 
invoke against Dostoyevsky, is actively enforced against thou- 
sands of other books, especially works of the past fifty years. The 
black list varies from month to month, constantly adjusted to 
the latest orders of the ideological administration. What is the 
practical significance of this black list? It is rigorously applied, 
as I verified, in second-hand bookstores. Also, the condemned 
works find no more mention in the different grades of+public ed- 
ucation (secondary schools, universities, scientific institutes, and 
so on). Finally, they are withdrawn from public use in the li- 
braries, large and small, which serve the mass of the population. 
It is for this reason that the Lenin Library in Moscow, which is 
proud to be counted among the five richest libraries in the 
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world, sometimes prints on its catalogue cards: “This work can- 
not be consulted.” + 

These prohibitions do not apply solely to the books of the 
great heretics of the regime, such as Trotsky or Bukharin. They 
even cover particular editions of the works of Lenin. They ex- 
tend to the work of all those authors (novelists, scholars, histor- 
ians) who were purged before the war during the trials of “right 
and left deviationists.” Hence not one of the novels of Babel 
or Pilnyak, two of the most gifted writers since the Revolution, 
is at the present time available in the USSR. Yet Babel’s Red 
Cavalry and Pilnyak’s The Volga Flows to the Caspian Sea were 
considered for years—up to around 1935—as classics of the Civil 
War period. Then Babel and Pilnyak were accused of Trot- 
skyite sympathies and disappeared without leaving any trace. 
Their books soon followed them into oblivion. 

In the same way, once Lysenko’s theories had been officially 
ratified by Stalin, the biologists who opposed them suffered more 
than demotion. All their works were automatically placed on the 
black list. Nowadays there is no trace of their writings in Mos- 
cow’s bookstores and libraries. 

The range and ramifications of this censorship can hardly be 
appreciated. Yessenin was in 1940 still considered one of the 
greatest poets of the Revolution and a loyal Bolshevist. Attacked 
expressly in the late Zhdanov’s literary decrees, the works of 
this poet (who killed himself in 1927) disappeared instantly 
from all the stores. A small collection of Yessenin’s verse has re- 
cently been printed; it contains insignificant and frankly bad 
poems that have been deemed “publishable” by the ideological 
authorities. The rest are doomed to complete oblivion, once the 
last copies owned by private individuals have fallen into bits. 

The successive changes in official party doctrine concern- 
ing history have given rise to personal tragedies: eminent histor- 
ians have been first deported to Siberia, then recalled to activity, 
then dismissed anew and consigned to disgrace. The learned 


1 These prohibitions apply to the mass of ordinary mortals. People who 
have a special and officially approved reason for consulting the forbidden 
books may be allowed to do so, by exceptional privilege, in a special little 
room in the public library. 
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works published by these victims met with a fate exactly identical 
with that of their authors. They vanished; then they reappeared 
on the counters of shops and in the public libraries. These alter- 
nations were very rapid: I heard of one case in which a book 
made its reappearance in the shops before its author could com- 
plete the train ride from Siberia to Moscow. 

One of my Western friends who had lived for several years in 
Moscow began to collect Russian books and regularly made a 
tour of second-hand bookshops. He hunted for months for a cer- 
tain historical work without finding it. When he questioned the 
salesmen, they were evasive. Plainly this book was on the black 
list—a matter kept strictly secret. One day when my friend was 
browsing in a second-hand shop, a man came in and offered to 
sell a book to the clerk. It was the elusive history my friend had 
hunted in vain. After a brief trip to the back room of the shop, 
the clerk bought the book for twenty rubles. My friend asked for 
it at once. 

“Very well,” said the salesman. “It will cost twenty-two rubles; 
our legal commission is ten per cent.” 

My friend was reaching into his pocket when the salesman said, 
with a smile: “Just a minute. We have to perform an opera- 
tion.” 

With a pair of scissors he cut out the first twenty pages, depriv- 
ing the book of its preface. This excision was clearly compulsory. 
Then, methodically, with a little knife, he scraped from the cover 
the name of the author of the censored preface (he had been a 
victim of the 1936 purge of historians). My friend received his 
mutilated book in silence. 

The episode may, and should, shock a Western mind. I do not 
know whether any Soviet citizens could be revolted by it, but cer- 
tainly none can be surprised. Constant revisions of the ideolog- 
ical line, with their instantaneous repercussions on the sale or 
suppression of books in the USSR, sometimes produce grotesque 
results. These official interventions are publicly admitted. While I 
was in Moscow, several large papers reported (Pravda May 14, 
1950) that a historian of Soviet Azerbaijan, G. Guseinov, whose 
book published in 1949 had won the supreme recognition of a 
Stalin Prize, had given evidence of “mistaken political and the- 
oretical attitudes” in discussing certain movements of national 
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liberation in the Caucasus in the nineteenth century. He had 
praised an insurrection that, according to Marx and Engels 
(quotations to bear this out), had really been backed by Tur- 
key and England. These “bourgeois and nationalist uncertain- 
ties” of the scholar “must be energetically condemned,” said 
Pravda. The Stalin Prize was consequently withdrawn, a few 
days later, from Comrade Professor Guseinov. 

About this time Pravda published an article vigorously crit- 
icizing a volume of the Great Soviet Encyclopedia, which is 
checked by personages as important as Voroshilov and Vishinsky. 
Nevertheless, its volume on the United States (published in 
1945) sinned through excess of sympathy for the principal enemy 
of the USSR. The official organ of the Russian Communist Party 
therefore condemned it in a long article. 

On the succeeding days I tried to get the two incriminated 
works, searching for them in the largest bookshops and second- 
hand stores in Moscow. Already, they had vanished from the 
showcases and display counters, never to reappear—unless there 
should be a sudden shift in the party’s policy. 

But the ideological administration does not confine itself to 
laying an interdict upon authors or published works of undesir- 
able tendencies. A still more important function of this supercen- 
sorship consists in dictating the content of works in preparation. 
It is unnecessary to enlarge on this subject; examples are too 
numerous in all fields of publishing. In the years immediately 
following the end of the war, all books of fiction and history 
were devoted to descriptions of the Soviet feats of arms in the 
struggle against Hitler’s Germany. There was not a single novel 
and very few pieces of historical work that in 1945-47 dealt with 
other subjects. Then came the peacetime directive: all new nov- 
els were consecrated henceforth to the description of “the new 
Soviet man in the struggle for the reconstruction of the socialist 
fatherland.” This directive was still in force in 1950. In this year 
and through 1949 the novels that received official rewards, and 
had the advantage of heavy initial promotion (through the di- 
thyrambic praises of all the newspapers and the figures of their 
exceptionally large first printings), were almost all based on the 
same theme: the veteran’s return to his peacetime place of 
work; the ensuing psychological and political conflicts; the ad- 
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vances achieved in all branches of industry and agriculture, 
thanks to the good ideology of these demobilized heroes. 

I asked some Soviet intellectuals, who were entirely devoted to 
the regime, to suggest the best novels that had appeared in the 
USSR in 1949 and 1950. Their replies were almost unanimous, 
and I bought the three books most highly recommended: The 
Knight of the Golden Star, by Semyon Babayevsky, Stalin Prize; 
Far from Moscow, by the young author Ajaev, Stalin Prize; and 
The Luminous Shore, by Vera Panova, Stalin Prize. 

All three had subjects strictly in conformity with the general 
line mentioned above. The writers handled these subjects with 
indisputable talent, and there was no doubt of the literary value 
of their works. But I cannot believe that the three authors by 
themselves would have selected almost identical themes. And if 
this phenomenon appears altogether normal to Soviet readers, I 
cannot, for my part, help seeing in it the proof of what I call the 
positive function of the Soviet censorship, which dictates when 
it does not ban. 

Similarly, at intervals of a few months, several works intended 
to expose the horrors of American life and civilization made 
their appearance in the Soviet bookshops. One collection, Here 
Is America, contained extracts from books put out by twentieth- 
century Russian writers, Soviet and pre-Soviet, beginning with 
Maxim Gorky. This anthology drew a terrifying picture of Amer- 
ican existence. Its jacket showed a policeman, with the face of a 
brute, brandishing a blackjack; the content was like the cover. 
Another book, Reports on America, was a different sort of an- 
thology: here the editor had collected texts from American au- 
thors, describing the horrors of unemployment, the poverty, the 
exploitation of the workers, and the merciless brutality of Amer- 
ican capitalists. The cover depicted an angry crowd of laborers 
dashing forward, flags in their hands—doubtless to show that the 
American working class would end, one day, by revolting. 

What is significant here is not so much the content of the 
books as their simultaneous publication, and the chorus of ap- 
plause in the Soviet press which greeted the appearance of these 
anti-American works. Here, again, the ideological administra- 
tion had decreed the political line, the size of the printings, and 
the widespread distribution of this literature. Nothing is left to 
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chance in Soviet publishing. Everything follows a plan strictly 
laid down in advance. 

I observed, nevertheless, that readers did not always happily 
accept the decrees of the supreme ideological authority. In visit- 
ing bookshops, I often witnessed the intense interest in contem- 
porary foreign authors that is felt by the Soviet public. Often I 
heard people of all ages and conditions ask the salesmen: 
“Haven't you something new in the way of foreign translations?” 
And when the salesmen would suggest a book like the anti-Amer- 
ican anthology, or a novel by Theodore Dreiser or Louis Aragon 
or some German Communist writer, I would hear a dissatisfied 
voice saying: “Oh, no, not that. Haven’t you Roger Martin du 
Gard or Hemingway? Or Priestley?” 

The reply was, of course, always in the negative. But I was sur- 
prised to discover that in spite of all barriers the Soviet public 
still knew outstanding names in contemporary world literature. 
And I was dumbfounded one day to discover that a pale young 
man sitting beside me in a bus was reading Marcel Proust's 
Remembrance of Things Past, in an old edition, as torn and 
dog-eared as the copies of Dostoyevsky that I mentioned. 

In the field of contemporary foreign literature there has been 
a progressive and now almost complete contraction in the last 
five or ten years. Before the war, authors like Hemingway, Rich- 
ard Wright, André Malraux, J. B. Priestley, Upton Sinclair, 
Thomas Mann, Sinclair Lewis, were very popular. At the pres- 
ent time most of these men’s books have disappeared from the 
display counters and have joined the ranks of the black list. The 
only foreign authors now living who may still be published in 
the Soviet Union are orthodox Communists, faithful to the Stalin- 
ist doctrine, such as Aragon, Howard Fast, or Andersen Nex. 
The censorship that has fallen upon others is explained either by 
the political evolution of these authors (Wright, Hemingway, and 
Malraux have in one way or another made plain their rejection 
of Communism) or by the new doctrine known as “the fight 
against cosmopolitanism.” 

The famous conference-decrees of Andrei Zhdanov, in 1946 
and 1947, inaugurated a merciless war against “the dangerous 
influences of Western bourgeois culture,” and also against what 
is called, in a phrase constantly recurring in postwar intellectual 
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discussions, “subservience to the West.” An entire volume would 
not be large enough to reproduce the texts hurled against the 
eagerness of certain Soviet intellectuals to “Westernize” Soviet 
culture. This campaign gave rise to successive purges in the do- 
mains of literature, painting, music, history, pure and applied 
science, literary and art criticism. The campaign against the West 
was part of that wave of nationalism which broke over the var- 
ious branches of Soviet life after the war. The disappearance of 
non-Communist foreign authors from the bookshops and libraries 
was one more manifestation of it. As I have just said, it does not 
seem to me that Soviet readers have accepted these new rigors of 
censorship with alacrity; but what can they do against the deci- 
sions made at the Kremlin by the chief directors of the Soviet 
Union? 

Some very popular Soviet authors, outstandingly gifted, were 
hard hit by this campaign. The poets Pasternak and Anna 
Akhmatova and the humorist Mikhail Zochtchenko were its first 
victims. They were accused, respectively, of “Western formal- 
ism” and of “the petit-bourgeois spirit of disparagement.” Their 
works were placed on the black list, and the Soviet literary world 
waited patiently for the three culprits to make their apology. But 
only one of them officially repented: Anna Akhmatova, a sensi- 
tive lyric poet (condemned specifically for her bourgeois senti- 
mentality, which brought nothing constructive to the forward 
march of socialism). It took this old and ailing poet three years, 
after the promulgation of the Zhdanov decrees, to do it. Rumor 
had it that she was driven to desperation by extreme poverty, as 
her royalties were no longer paid her (an inexorable result of 
the black list). She then published, in the illustrated review Og- 
onyok, in April 1950, five poems: on Stalin, on the Communist 
man, on the Stalinist plan for reforestation, and so on. These 
poems were execrable and had no relation to Akhmatova’s life- 
long style. But the old woman was thus assured of avoiding star- 
vation, and no one in Moscow blamed her for capitulating. 

The other two great culprits have not, up to the present, made 
known their contrition. It must not be imagined that their life 
or their personal liberty has been threatened, as was rumored 
in anti-Soviet reviews. The reality is more subtle. The period 
of firing squads for unruly intellectuals seems to have served its 
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turn in the USSR. The present penalty is not imprisonment or 
exile any longer, unless it is a matter of clearly defined political 
offense. These two recalcitrants offer interesting examples. 

Zochtchenko has reportedly retired to a little farm in the vi- 
cinity of Leningrad which belongs to him. He occupies himself 
with—raising chickens. From time to time he even publishes an 
inoffensive little story in some minor paper or magazine. His 
books have disappeared from the shop counters, and he no 
longer receives the substantial royalties he used to collect for the 
satiric writings that lashed (no doubt too rudely) the Soviet 
bureaucracy. But he has enough of his savings left to end his 
days in peace. 

The case of Boris Pasternak is more interesting. This man is 
probably at the present time the greatest living Russian poet and 
one of the greatest in the world. He was denounced and covered 
with abuse by Zhdanov and the party’s official critics because of 
his abstruse style, which was called “formalist” and “incompre- 
hensible to the people.” In spite of his “formalism” (or perhaps 
because of it), Pasternak had enjoyed an extraordinary popular- 
ity among Soviet intellectual youth. I was told that in 1947, just 
before the Zhdanov decrees, at a poetry reading in one of the 
large Moscow auditoriums, Pasternak received a long ovation. 
When he began to recite his poems, he several times paused for 
a few seconds to search his memory for the next line; each time 
the entire hall chanted in chorus the words momentarily forgot- 
ten by this poet “incomprehensible to the people.” 

The first result of Pasternak’s condemnation was the disap- 
pearance of all his books from the bookshops and _ public 
libraries. They became unobtainable. My own requests for them 
came up against the icy or dismayed air of the salesmen 
confronted by such lack of tact. But Pasternak has not suffered 
any financial privation from having been put on the index. Well 
before 1947 he had undertaken the poetic translation of the com- 
plete works of Shakespeare and of Goethe’s Faust. He is continu- 
ing this work and receives a considerable monthly stipend from 
the government publishing office. I am informed that Pasternak 
at the present time makes about ten thousand rubles a month 
and thus remains in the privileged category of great Soviet in- 
tellectuals. He has a beautiful apartment in the Writers’ House, 
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and a villa outside Moscow. He even has an automobile at his 
disposal. In short, he lives in great material comfort. Does he 
continue to write his “formalist and abstruse” poems? That 
seems highly probable. What also seems certain is that his poetic 
works will remain shut up in his desk drawers, and that his ad- 
mirers will never be able to buy them in the bookshops, either 
during his lifetime or later (Pasternak is in his sixties). Evi- 
dently the truth about kultura is not so simple as is claimed, 
alike by the advocates and the adversaries of the USSR. 

There are, indeed, so many complexities and contradictions in 
the Soviet literary domain that a simple judgment of ideolog- 
ical administration is impossible. I have already pointed out 
the popularity and large printings of Russian and foreign clas- 
sics in the USSR. Some of these authors—and especially Pushkin, 
Gogol, and Saltykov-Shchedrin—devoted a mass of their writing 
to the struggle against tyranny, against the czarist bureaucracy of 
the nineteenth century, against the police system of the old days. 
Their works ought to embarrass the present regime, which shares 
the faults denounced—and with what talent!—by the great Rus- 
sian writers of the nineteenth century. Nothing impedes today’s 
Soviet reader from making, in his own mind, the transition from 
the abuses of the last century to present Soviet reality. 

But classical authors of this type are wholly exempt from “ideo- 
logical” cutting. Indeed, works suppressed in former days by the 
czarist censorship because of their attacks on authority have been 
published for the first time under the Stalin regime. Stalin pro- 
claims in his writings and his speeches his profound respect for 
the great nineteenth-century writers who fought for liberty and 
democracy. This stand taken by Stalin is enough in itself to as- 
sure Soviet readers that the rigors of the black list are in no dan- 
ger of depriving them of certain somewhat daring passages in the 
works of these classical authors. If a contemporary author had 
ventured to put into his writing one one-hundredth of the viru- 
lence to be found in certain chapters or poems of Pushkin and 
Saltykov, the censorship would have clamped down mercilessly 
upon him. But, as one sees, here again kultura is not simple or 
easy to grasp. 

A still more substantial contradiction exists between the cam- 
paign against “Western cosmopolitanism” and the publication 
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and distribution of great foreign classics in the USSR. From 1918 
to 1947 the printings were considerable: Byron, 500,000; Goethe, 
586,000; Heine, 1,100,000; Balzac, 2,000,000; Dickens, 2,200,000; 
Victor Hugo, 4,100,000; Guy de Maupassant, almost 4,000,000; 
Shakespeare, 1,600,000; Zola, 2,500,000. Postwar editions of 
all these authors (and of Voltaire, Diderot, and Mark Twain) 
have augmented these figures. It is not an empty formula when 
the Soviet ideological administration proclaims the respect of 
kultura for the intellectual heritage of all peoples. These huge 
editions of foreign classics are exercising their influence on So- 
viet youth, as I discovered in conversation with young intellec- 
tuals. There remains such a contradiction between the en- 
couragement lavished by the regime upon this spread of Western 
influence in its forms of greatest genius, and the barrier raised 
against the same influence in the contemporary world, that one 
can find in it no logic whatsoever. We come always to the same 
conclusion: simplified judgments of sovietskaya kultura are im- 
possible. 


Chapter Twenty-Seven: The Soviet Press 


The news-stand of the Hotel National, where I 
lived in Moscow, was surmounted by a black-enamel plaque on 
which stood out, in gold letters, this sentence from Lenin: 

“The newspaper is not only a collective propagandist. The 
newspaper is also an organizer and a collective agitator.” 

At every opportunity the Soviet newspapers remind the pub- 
lic that “the press is the party’s most acute and most powerful 
weapon” (Stalin). I was in Moscow on the sth of May 1950, 
Soviet Press Day (and the anniversary of the foundation, in 
1912, of Pravda, which was then the clandestine organ of the 
Bolshevist Party). To mark the occasion, all the daily papers and 
periodical publications of the Soviet Union brought out hun- 
dreds of articles lauding the Bolshevist press—and an almost 
equal number of editorials and dispatches denouncing the press 
of capitalist countries. 
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Pravda itself that day ran a big article entitled: “A Mighty 
Weapon in the Struggle for Communism.” Its author, L. Slepov, 
wrote: 

“The mission of the press is to hold aloft the flag of Bolshevist 
ideology, to educate Soviet men in a spirit of ardent patriotism 
and of friendship among the peoples in a spirit that conforms 
to the great principles of Communism. The mission of the press 
consists in fighting against all manifestations of bourgeois ideol- 
ogy, against servility toward the degenerate bourgeois culture, 
against the survivals of capitalism in the consciousness of the 
people.” 

This article was brought to its conclusion with the following 
sentence: “The Soviet press, created by Lenin and Stalin, is the 
most progressive press in the world.” Pravda’s front-page editor- 
ial made the same declaration, almost word for word. Another 
article, on page 3, signed by a Georgian writer, G. Gulia, ham- 
mered the same message home. 

On the one hand, the Soviet press considers itself the best in 
the world; on the other, it defines itself as an instrument of po- 
litical and ideological propaganda. It is necessary to remember 
this when one seeks to judge the Soviet press according to West- 
ern standards. One has a right, unquestionably, to make compar- 
isons with the press of the capitalist countries, but—as in other 
domains of Soviet life—it is very useful to understand what one 
is evaluating. 

According to figures officially released, 7,700 newspapers and 
more than 1,400 periodicals are published in the Soviet Union. 
The total output of these publications is 33,500,000 copies per 
issue. Now, for the year 1949 alone the number of books printed 
in the USSR was 683,000,000. Apparently, in the development 
of Soviet kultura newspapers and books have an almost equal 
place. 

As a matter of fact, I noticed, from my first days in Moscow, 
that the citizens were reading many more books than newspa- 
pers. I learned also that newspapers are hard to get in the USSR. 
By nine o'clock in the morning, in the Soviet capital, neither 
Pravda nor Izvestia is any longer to be found on the news- 
stands. At six p.m., ten minutes after the Vechernaya Moskva 
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(Moscow Evening News) reaches the stands, would-be purchas- 
ers are told: “There are no more. We are sold out.” 

When I sought the explanation of these daily shortages, I was 
told that people generally subscribe for their newspapers, but 
that it was not always easy to subscribe for the dailies that are 
much in demand, like Pravda. The printings of these dailies 
reach hundreds of thousands, however. Pravda is brought out in 
several provincial editions, printed from matrices transported by 
airplane. But everywhere, I was told, there is a shortage of news- 
papers. 

If daily printings are not large enough to satisfy all the read- 
ers, this is probably due to a shortage of wood pulp. The Ger- 
mans destroyed the principal producing plants (in White Rus- 
sia). Moreover, the very high figure of books brought out in the 
USSR necessarily keeps down the allocations of paper to the 
press. As a general rule, Soviet newspapers and weeklies still 
run to only four pages (or, in exceptional cases, six). 

It is no doubt because of this scarcity of papers that in Mos- 
cow, as in all the Soviet cities, one regularly finds, especially at 
street corners, billboards where the principal papers are posted. 
Before these boards little groups collect, which become crowds 
on days when great domestic or international events are taking 
place. But people rarely read newspapers in the subways 
or buses; they prefer to read books. 

It would nevertheless be altogether mistaken to conclude from 
this that the Soviet newspapers do not exercise an influence on 
the public, or that the latter receives them with skepticism or dis- 
trust. I think, on the basis of personal observations and conver- 
sations, that I can assert the contrary. The Soviet people, 
though knowing perfectly well that their newspaper is by defini- 
tion “propagandist,” draw from it, none the less all the infor- 
mation that they ever get concerning their own country and the 
outside world. What is more, for a Soviet citizen under forty 
years (who knows no other press than that of his own country), 
“propaganda” is in no wise synonymous with untruth. The So- 
viet reader generally has confidence in what the party and his 
country’s government publish day after day, in rather monoto- 
nous prose, in the columns of his newspaper. 
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By a droll mental distortion, the same Soviet reader neverthe- 
less regards foreign propaganda as a mass of lies. He is even al- 
lowed to read this propaganda. As a matter of fact, the 
American and British governments have brought out Russian- 
language magazines and weeklies in Moscow since the end of 
the war: America and the British Ally. These publications sell 
on the Moscow news-stands side by side with the Soviet newspa- 
pers. Without doubt the authorities are putting difficulties in the 
way of their sale in other cities; in the autumn of 1950 the Eng- 
lish even decided, for that reason, to suspend publication of 
their British Ally. But in Moscow itself the Anglo-Saxon propa- 
ganda organs were regularly on sale while I was there. I saw 
Russian readers buy and skim through them. Generally they did 
so with an amused or skeptical smile. Some of them voiced their 
doubts to me. The fact that the Soviet government authorizes the 
distribution of these periodicals (in exchange for analogous 
privileges in England and the United States) proves that it has 
no fear of the shock produced by this Western propaganda on 
Russian readers. I used to wonder why Soviet readers, so immune 
to foreign propaganda, should swallow whole what was fed them 
by their own regime. Perhaps a description of the Soviet press 
will cast light on the mentality of the Soviet reader. 

During the last war, until the invasion of Russia, the Soviet 
newspapers always used to publish first the Wehrmacht commu- 
niqué on the events of the preceding day, and then, beside it, the 
British or French communiqué concerning the same events. The 
accounts obviously differed. One morning a group of peo- 
ple were huddled before a billboard in Moscow, silently reading 
the competing communiqués. A loud voice cried out: “What 
have we got here? One says one thing, and the other says the op- 
posite. Why don’t they write what they ought to—the truth and 
nothing else?” 

“What they ought to”—the Soviet papers publish nothing but 
that. There is not a line in a Soviet newspaper that does not an- 
swer to a need, judged to be such by the party and the Soviet re- 
gime. Is this the truth and nothing but the truth? That is another 
question. Even a superficial survey of the Soviet press permits 
one to form an idea of its veracity. It is not enough to say here, 
with Pirandello: “To each his own truth.” For truth (pravda 
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in Russian) has never been defined as the chief objective of the 
Communist ideology. “Class truth,” “socialist truth,” perhaps. Ob- 
jective information? Truth pure and simple? Even in the West 
we are beginning to wonder what these terms mean. In the USSR 
there is open criticism of an attitude they call “objectivism.” 
The Soviet press certainly does not suffer from this horrible 
fault. 


Soviet newspapers are similar, not only in their content, but 
also in their format. In general, the dailies present their articles 
and news stories in four pages, in an order almost always rigor- 
ously the same. 

First page: the official good news. Government decrees, re- 
wards, and decorations. Reports and letters to Stalin on the ex- 
ecution and surpassing of the Five-Year Plan; these missives 
always recite progress achieved or promises of success, never set- 
backs or failures. Several times a month, on one ground or an- 
other, the front page is adorned by an enormous portrait of 
Stalin. Usually Stalin is alone, and in military uniform. Some- 
times he appears with Lenin; the latter is listening attentively to 
what Stalin, with a benevolent and forceful air, is explaining. 
Much more rarely the Soviet press publishes portraits of Lenin. 
The disproportion between the two chiefs of the regime, the dead 
and the living, the master and the disciple, increases in Stalin’s 
favor from year to year.1 

The daily editorial is always found at the top left of this first 
page. It is never signed. It generally praises some cultural, eco- 
nomic, industrial, or agricultural success of the Soviet regime. 
Often it calls for an increased effort in one of these fields. Some- 
times, but more rarely, while paying tribute to the tasks already 
accomplished, it criticizes certain inadequacies. The editorials 
usually have identical content, on a given day, in all the Soviet 
papers. It is said that they are drafted in the offices of Tass (the 
official news bureau of the Soviet state), under the direct con- 


In this the newspapers merely translate a condition of fact. Did not 
official statistics made public in 1950 in Moscow announce proudly that the 
writings of Lenin had been published in seventy-seven languages and 190,- 
600,000 copies, while those of Stalin had appeared in one hundred and one 
languages and with a total printing of 540,000,000 copies? 
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trol of the Kremlin, and immediately distributed, by telegraph 
or mail, to the thousands of dailies in the country. Hence there 
is daily unanimity, in a hundred languages, in the upper left- 
hand corner of their front page. In exceptional cases, Pravda, the 
chief party paper, or Izvestia, the government paper, publishes 
editorials on foreign policy; these always exalt the wisdom, de- 
sire for peace, and generosity of Soviet policy and vilify the ad- 
versaries of the USSR. These editorials are nearly always re- 
printed by the other newspapers of the country. To sum up: 
this page is the daily proof that all is for the best in the best of 
possible Soviet Unions. 

Second page: further discussions and recitals of economic suc- 
cesses in the Soviet. Half the page, however, is devoted to criti- 
cism. Here are deployed the products of that famous self-criti- 
cism concerning which Stalin (as in the much-quoted letter to 
Gorky) has many times declared: “The party cannot live with- 
out it, nor can we.” Interesting, even revealing information 
abounds in these criticisms and self-criticisms. But these attacks 
are carefully selected, and always in accordance with the aims of 
the moment, as defined by the party. The Soviet press publishes 
only what it ought to. 

A minister (there are more than seventy; they are less impor- 
tant and much more often replaced than the fourteen members 
of the Politburo); the manager of a factory, store, school, or 
hospital; the president of a kolkhoz; a local party chief—one 
of these is violently attacked in a letter signed by a reader 
or an editor of the paper. Several days (or weeks) afterward 
the man attacked confesses his errors and reports the measures he 
has taken to correct them. But the Politburo, the army, the po- 
lice, the courts of justice, are never subjected to self-criticism— 
which generally deals with points of detail and very rarely de- 
generates into discussions of really vital subjects or basic party 
principles. 

This second page almost always contains a feature article on 
some economic, political, or intellectual theme, full of the stern 
maxims of Bolshevist ideology. This article is usually signed. 
When it is not signed it has particular prestige (this is especially 
so with the major Soviet papers), since anonymity demonstrates 
its origin in leading circles of the newspaper and the party. 
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These leading articles deal oftenest with a theoretical aspect of 
Communist doctrine: “The Intensification of the Crisis of Capi- 
talism,” for instance, or “The Great Triumph of the Ideas of 
Leninism-Stalinism,” and the like. 

Third page: A good part of this is taken up by book, theater, 
and art criticism, sometimes a popular-science article. Now and 
then one finds here a report on the fulfillment of a particular 
goal of the Five-Year Plan, or on a foreign country. In this last 
case, the newspaper’s correspondent presents adulatory pictures 
of what is happening in the “people’s democracies” or in China, 
or else a dire picture of proletarian misery and cops-and-robbers 
immorality in the capitalist countries. The rest of the third page 
and all the fourth page are devoted to international news and 
reports: 

1. Everything is for the best in the countries allied to the USSR 
(eastern Europe and Asia), which are fervently striving for peace 
and socialism; 

2. Everything is going from bad to worse in the non-Commu- 
nist countries, especially in the United States and non-Communist 
Asia. Day after day the Soviet press hammers out its basic theses 
in regard to these countries: they are preparing for war, they 
keep the proletariat in subjection through desperate poverty, and 
the colonial peoples through brutal exploitation, but people 
everywhere are resisting this policy, for they love and admire 
the Soviet Union, which is their great and only hope. 

Such are the four pages of these dailies, which, as I have said, 
resemble one another. They publish almost no photographs. 
Caricatures, however, appear fairly often—always very violent, 
always anti-American or anti-Western. No crime or small mis- 
cellaneous news is ever mentioned in Russian newspapers save 
exceptionally, and then only because it ought to be. In such 
cases there will be a very succinct account of the severe condem- 
nation of some citizen or citizeness for “damage to socialist prop- 
erty,” or for “a grave breach of labor discipline.” Only one 
Soviet daily, to my knowledge, takes a less serious tone. The Mos- 
cow Evening News (Vechernaya Moskva) runs photographs 
(views of Moscow, shots of stakhanovists at work, now and then 
a still from a new film). It never prints photographs from 
abroad. Once a week there is a crossword puzzle (political in 
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content), or a human-interest story about two “élite” workers and 
their trip to the country with the aid of their factory’s tourist 
funds. There is no fiction, and sports are covered in a few lines.? 

The press of the USSR looks very somber to a Westerner. The 
major papers, like Pravda and Izvestia, have no advertising 
pages; the Moscow Evening News has one (a whole or half page, 
according to the day). Some minor papers also publish short ad- 
vertising notices. 

The Soviet press is proud of its “millions of correspondents” in 
the factories, villages, and collectives. It is constantly proclaim- 
ing that its readers are its most precious collaborators, and that 
the Soviet newspapers should give much of their space to the 
voice of the people. Most Soviet publications have, in fact, a de- 
partment headed “On the Trail of Our Readers’ Letters,” which 
constitutes a sort of board of inquiry into the grievances of the 
citizens who write to their paper. Although these criticisms are 
confined, like “self-criticism,” to wholly practical matters, this 
contact with the masses has its value. The newspaper sometimes 
forms the only recourse and the only threat against the arbitrari- 
ness and sluggishness of the bureaucrats and petty local tyrants 
of the party. 

When the Soviet press insists on the fact that its premises, its 
printing-shops, its buildings “belong to the toiling masses and 
not to capitalists avid for gain and subservient to their class in- 
terests,” one must realize the meaning of this affirmation. 
It means, first of all, that under the Soviet regime no news- 
paper (or any other enterprise ) can belong to private individuals; 
but it also means that all the Soviet newspapers are the direct 
property (or barely indirect in the case of papers that belong to 
the party’s subsidiary organizations or trade-unions) of the state 
and of the Bolshevist Party, which directs them, controls them— 
and nevertheless censors them down to the slightest detail, down 
to every line of the little advertising notices or the sports news. 

The Western embassies in Moscow keep dozens of people busy 
studying all the available Soviet publications, both newspapers 
and magazines. Do they really find valuable information in 
them? This is doubtful, considering that every line printed in the 
USSR passes through the preliminary censorship of the Glavlit 

*These are reported fully in a weekly, Soviet Sport. 
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(state censorship). Furthermore, a constantly growing number of 
Soviet publications are “withheld from foreigners.” Such publica- 
tions are not publicly sold; and since they can be obtained only 
through subscription by mail, it is entirely impossible to get 
around this prohibition. These publications “withheld from for- 
eigners” include most newspapers appearing in the new indus- 
trial centers and in the regions recently annexed by the USSR 
(the Baltic countries, eastern Poland, the western Ukraine, and 
Moldavia); a number of scientific and medical reviews; and the 
Collection of the Laws and Decrees of the Supreme Soviet. This 
last prohibition is the most perplexing. The Kremlin evidently 
prefers that diplomats accredited to Moscow should remain ig- 
norant of the laws of the country in which they are performing 
their duties. 

The few Western journalists who are still permitted to work 
in Moscow must submit their dispatches to censorship if they 
quote from Soviet newspapers, other than the few so-called “cen- 
tral” newspapers. 

Having looked in a very summary manner at the functions 
and format of the Soviet newspapers, we should now enter a lit- 
tle into details. We shall examine two of these aspects: self- 
criticism and foreign news. These are important departments of 
the Soviet press. Through them it plays a mighty part in building 
the collective mentality that it likes to call sovietskaya kultura. 


The self-criticism “without which the party could not live” 
(Stalin) is spread over the second page of all Soviet newspapers. 
During my stay in the USSR, I cut out some fifty of these news- 
paper articles and “letters from readers” criticizing conditions in 
particular stores, dwellings, transportation services, or party or- 
ganizations. Most of my clippings came from Pravda or the 
Moscow Evening News. The latter paper, which is also the official 
organ of the capital’s municipal soviet, gives more space than the 
others to criticisms of what goes on in Moscow itself. 


* That is, the great Moscow papers, like Pravda, Izvestia, Trud. On the 
other hand, foreign journalists are forbidden to quote the Moscow Evening 
News, the exportation of which from the USSR is strictly prohibited, no 
doubt because this paper is sometimes too explicit on the subject of certain 
Soviet realities. 
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An article entitled “Under a Fine Label: on the Subject of the 
Quality of Perfumery Goods,” published on May 8, 1950, begins 
as follows: 


“The saleswoman in shop number g of the Rosgalantereitorg 
{abbreviation for ‘Russian Haberdashery Trade’J, Comrade Boro- 
bieva, places before customers, with the greatest caution, a bottle 
of ‘New Dawn’ cologne. She puts it on the display counter, but 
keeps her hands on it for a very long time. When he abandons it 
to itself, to stand alone, the bottle totters, then falls. 

“The next item, ‘Dear Moscow,’ is a very small bottle, but with 
a very special label, put on upside down, This is not a great mis- 
fortune. It is easy to paste it on differently—for this label comes 
off by itself. 

“Now here is a surprise box: “Wait for Me.’ One may indeed say 
that this is a double surprise. The space in the box intended for 
soap and for bottles of perfume has been incorrectly measured. So 
the cover of the box does not shut. One would be ashamed to offer 
it as a present.” 


The author of this piece undertakes an investigation at the 
perfume factories that are responsible. He learns that the labels 
fall off because the shops have no equipment for drying the 
paste. As for the boxes, the factory is not getting the necessary 
quality of cardboard. It is frail and has to be reinforced at the 
factory itself. “The boxes are glued, but by the time they reach 
the purchaser they have come unglued again.” 

So far as the bottles that don’t stand up are concerned, the 
blame for that lies with the glasswork factories, which continue to 
produce bottles not suitable for perfume. One cannot refuse the 
orders as delivered, or one would run the risk of not getting any 
more. The special government agency responsible for checking 
their quality turned down nine shipments of bottles—268,853 
pieces in all—during a single three-month period. 

The writer of the article returns to the perfume shop: 


“Here is a citizen coming in. ‘I am bringing back the “Black 
Casket,”’ he says. ‘It is an expensive perfume, but it smells like 
eau-de-cologne.’ 

“As a matter of fact [the article continues], the perfume shops 
receive complaints very frequently. The perfumes ‘Red Moscow’ 
and ‘Red Poppy’ lose their fragrance; the perfumes ‘Manon’ and 
“Camellia,” as well as ‘In Full Flight,’ are also of extremely bad quality. 

“At the factory these phenomena are explained by the ‘subjectivity 
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of individual perception,’ which, it is said, is dependent on the good 
or bad mood, the psychology, etc., of the purchaser. But it looks to 
me as if there were too many people dissatisfied with their ‘individual 
perception.’ 

“For one quarter of a year alone the complaint book of this factory 
contains ninety complaints. They all meet the same fate: a brief 
notice, over the signature of Comrade Ivanov: “The perfume conforms 
to standard (?1).’ Here Comrade Ivanov appears as the factory 
manager, while he is simultaneously the head of the workshop that 
yee the product complained about. A strange combination of 
offices!” 


The article concludes with a paragraph almost word for word 
the same as a recent pronouncement by Mikoyan, the great chief 
of the foreign and domestic commerce of the USSR: 


“The cultural [!] needs and demands of Soviet citizens are in 
process of abundant growth. Purchasers will not be satisfied if they 
are given ‘just anything.’ They demand perfumes, soaps, and toilet 
powders of perfect quality.” 


One can be sure that a fortnight after the publication of this 
diatribe the state perfumeries will have made their apologies, 
will have confessed their errors and promised to correct the sorry 
state of things. Among my clippings I have an announcement 
that penalties have been imposed on the persons responsible for 
the inefficiency in the Municipal Bureau of Lodging Exchange; 
this bureau had been violently criticized in the Moscow Evening 
News. In the same way an office of building-repairs in one sec- 
tion of Moscow “confessed its errors,” and promised to improve 
its faulty methods. Either the penalty or the confession always 
follows the criticism: that is the very foundation of “Stalinist 
self-criticism,” whether it involves perfumes, house repairs, or 
clothes. 

The all but unvarying proportions in which criticism focuses 
upon certain particular problems proves, on the one hand, that 
things are going on which give very little ground for cheer, and, 
on the other hand, that the authorities wish to put an end to these 
conditions. For “self-criticism,” like every other department in 
the Soviet newspapers, does not proceed at random. It, too, is 
directed and controlled, even in its expression, on all sorts of 
grounds, among which the fear of “foreign espionage” is not the 
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least serious. Perhaps it is because of the Western diplomats and 
journalists who eagerly seize on these admissions of faults in the 
Soviet system that most public criticism is confined to matters of 
the more innocent aspects of daily life. 

During the two months when I was making my collection of 
self-criticism clippings, about one third of the complaints I read 
had to do with housing; another third concerned inefficiency in 
the retail shops. Ten per cent of the grievances related to rail- 
roads, river navigation, and the general transportation of the 
Moscow district. Housing, stores, and transportation were thus, 
apparently, the weak points of present-day Soviet life. But much 
more crucial factors in the national life were very rarely men- 
tioned in this daily department “open to the people.” In the major 
factories, the ministries, the police, and the administration of 
justice, abuses no less grave must have occurred quite frequently. 
Sometimes leading articles or even editorials would refer to them 
in a theoretical fashion or in veiled terms, but such large problems 
were rarely made the subject of public debate. The desire “not to 
give information to the enemy” explained, in part, this silence. 

I have found in Pravda—compulsory reading for all the hier- 
archy, both upper and lower grades, of the party—letters and 
articles vehemently protesting the abuse of power on the part of 
certain leaders of the regime’s local and regional administration. 
I read there, for example, the account of a conflict that had 
broken out among the party leaders in an important section of 
the country. Criticisms were published in the local papers at- 
tacking these leaders—“rightly,” said Pravda—for measures that 
were foolish or harmful. The party administration tried at first 
to choke off criticism by dismissing those subordinates and local 
editors, but “in an inadequate fashion,” and without respecting 
the true principles of self-criticism: that is, they made beautiful 
speeches which were not followed up by any practical measure. 
It took Pravda to put an end to this state of things. 

The director of a large factory in the town of Frunze likewise 
tried to solve the problem of self-criticism by suppressing the fac- 
tory newspaper and discharging its single editor, who had taken 
him to task. This director, when purchasing winter hats for the 
workers, had bought a very inferior grade, and in such numbers 
that “even if every worker had bought a new hat every year, the 
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stock would have been sufficient for six years to come.” The same 
executive had bought 5,500 horsehair brushes for the factory and 
enough fuel oil (defective) for a year in advance. The paper, 
fully supported by the factory personnel, had denounced this bad 
action. The director not only had ignored the criticisms, but had 
used some budgetary sleight-of-hand to get rid of both the paper 
and the editor. Izvestia (May 23, 1950) called attention to this 
episode in a letter from its special correspondent. He ended his 
report with these menacing words: “Having signed this order [for 
the suspension of the paper], the director has left for Moscow. 
He probably considers the question as closed. He is wrong. Those 
who stifle criticism cannot triumph long.” 

But here are other clippings of criticisms and self-criticism. I 
pick up an article from Pravda which is reprimanding registrars 
for being too hurried, too cold and official, when performing 
marriages. . . . There is a letter complaining that the roof of the 
restaurant in a Moscow railroad station leaks, and that one can’t 
get boiling water there after midnight. . . . A reader denounces 
the chops sold by such and such a shop; the manager of the store 
at once promises to sell better meat in the future. . . . Readers 
complain of certain buses in which the ticket-collectors are im- 
polite and the drivers too careless—the latter sometimes drive 
off before all the passengers have got on. (In a few days, there 
are penalties and promises of improvement.) 

Graver abuses are sometimes denounced in the Mascow Eve- 
ning News. The directors of a scientific institute had put 
through a requisition for the floor of an apartment house in or- 
der to set up workrooms there. The staff spent several of their 
days off in getting the premises in order. Thereupon the institute 
heads moved in with their families and rented the other rooms to 
individuals not connected with the scientific work. . . . Certain 
student boarding-houses are being totally mismanaged; they have 
neither library nor communal kitchen, and the greatest filth pre- 
vails. . . . Attention is called to a district polyclinic whose doc- 
tors and nurses refused to go to the aid of a little sick girl, say- 
ing: “We don’t open until six o'clock.” The little girl, who had 
acute appendicitis, was saved, notwithstanding, by doctors from 
another hospital. (Ten days later the physicians who had refused 
their services were severely punished. ) 
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A woman reader of the Moscow Evening News complains of a 
co-operative cobblers’ worshop where her shoes had been dam- 
aged instead of being repaired: they used rotten leather for re- 
soling. In addition, the manager refused to open his complaint 
book to dissatisfied customers. 

A group of tenants report that the manager of their apart- 
ment house has cut off the electricity in order to repair some 
long-defective installations. But he is dawdling and everything is 
in darkness. 

My files contain complaints from numerous readers about the 
filth and bad maintenance of their streets, the courtyards of their 
buildings, or the parks of their district. Several criticize a bakery 
that sells poor products. There is a quarter-page condemnation 
of the new schedule of suburban trains. Continually the bad up- 
keep of apartment houses, defective, tardy, or insufficient repairs, 
are denounced. Sometimes—to point the contrast—certain build- 
ings are cited that are managed perfectly and in which the tenants 
are on idyllic terms with the “communal administrators.” 

Sometimes legitimate criticism produces pearls. An example 
is a letter from a reader of the Moscow Evening News (May 30, 
1950), whose name, Bezdenezhnik, means in Russian “without 
money.” This communication states its grievance under the head- 
line “Artistic Bungling,” as follows: 


“I needed to have my overcoat mended. I had been happy to learn 
that there was a co-operative workshop in Moscow which made it 
its business to do artistic mending. Its address is Solanka No. 10. I 
went there. The receptionist, after examining the garment attentively, 
told me: “The artistic mending of the hole in your overcoat will cost 
you 186 rubles ($46.50).’ 

“What was to be done? The hole was small, and the amount asked 
very large. But there was no other solution, and so I had to agree. 
When the repaired overcoat was delivered, I saw that instead of 
mending it the shop had applied, in a clumsy and not at all artistic 
fashion, a patch that could ie seen from far away. Director of the 
workshop first assured me that the patch would soon be no longer 
visible; then he suggested reducing the price by twenty per cent. 
I was not willing to accept this ‘compromise.’ The director then 
explained that he would have to consult the technical director and 
‘proposed that I should come back the next day. 

“I don’t know what the consultation of the two directors amounted 
to, but the next day the first man informed me: ‘An artistic job 
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has been done on your overcoat, and no reduction of any sort can 
be made on it.’ 

“I consider that the ‘artistic’ bungling to which Workshop No. 2 
of the Shveiremontodezhda co-operative [‘making and repairing of 
clothing’] abandons itself should be quickly and energetically sup- 
pressed.” 


Other papers, too, carry numerous protests relating to clothes. 
Readers complain of “favoritism” in certain dressmaking and 
tailoring establishments, where one has to wait months for the 
delivery of garments. Others state that some stores for ready-made 
clothes are forcing their customers to buy clothes that are not 
the right size. “Take it or leave it; there isn’t anything else,” is 
the stock reply to complaining customers. The space given to 
these clothing complaints confirmed what my eyes had already 
noted: clothing is, after housing, the most urgent concern of the 
Soviet citizen, who had no possibility of renewing his wardrobe 
between 1939 and 1948. There is still a great run on the dresses, 
suits, and fabrics that have become available in the shops since 
the end of rationing. 

As we have seen, the daily page of self-criticism never considers 
“exceptional” situations; the abuses cited by the readers and edi- 
tors almost always have to do with cases which, if not normal, are 
at least common. Plainly, the regime regulates the self-criticism 
department with two ends in view. It suppresses all attacks on 
its domestic or foreign policy; but it also uses this page as an 
instrument of education. Reading protests against disorderliness 
in one store, the managers and directors of other stores begin to 
tremble for their jobs and their responsibilities. In this way the 
Soviet system is trying to overcome the lack of personal inter- 
est that is caused by the suppressing of private initiative and the 
lure of individual gain. Is it succeeding? And to what degree? 
One may wonder, as one peruses these complaints from readers, 
as well as the thunderous speeches delivered from time to time by 
the most highly placed leaders in the USSR, against the slackness, 
indifference, negligence, and graft that abound—as they them- 
selves state—in the different branches of the Soviet economic 
machinery. 

The institution of “criticism,” of “complaint,” under the con- 
trol of the higher authorities has come to be an integral feature 
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of the Bolshevist regime. All the public services, all the stores, 
theaters, motion-picture houses, restaurants, hotels—in short, all 
enterprises whatsoever, either those carried on directly by the 
state or those under its control (it is well known that private 
enterprise no longer exists in the USSR)—have “complaint 
books,” in which any citizen may register his grievances. Many 
times I myself saw the mere mention of this fateful volume in- 
duce a great amiability in clerks and officials and get an imme- 
diate result. Yet this admonitory institution works both ways; 
Damocles’ sword has two edges. Every complaint gives rise to an 
administrative investigation. If the complaint proves unjustified, 
the complainant may get into serious trouble and be taken to 
court to answer for his “calumny.” 

Obviously self-criticism and public complaint are indispensable 
tools in the progress of that kultura by which today’s Soviet citi- 
zens set such store. Nevertheless, when partisans of the Soviet 
regime cite these implements as proofs of the existence of a great 
freedom (in the Western sense of that term), one must remain 
skeptical. The contro] imposed from the top upon every kind of 
criticism, even before it expresses itself in a meeting or on the 
page of a newspaper, the penalties that may fall upon the au- 
thor of a protest that is rejected—these give the word freedom a 
rather restricted sense. 


It may be asked whether the Soviet reader “trusts his newspa- 
pers.” Personally, I found no reason to believe that Soviet citi- 
zens distrust their newspapers any more than readers in the West- 
ern countries do. With their severely ideological content and 
their rather forbidding form, the Soviet papers do not supply 
their country’s citizens with much entertainment. But there is no 
doubt that the readers see in them the only valuable source of 
information, that they have known no other for a third of a cen- 
tury, and that they accept as truth most of the articles and dis- 
patches published in the press. 

This being said, what picture of the world does the Soviet 
press offer its readers on a typical day? Let us take June 1, 
1950, a day marked by no international event of special impor- 
tance. The beginning of the Korean conflict is twenty-five days 
in the future, and on this particular day the world situation is 
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not especially tense (at least no more than it was during the 
first five months of 1950, except for the incident of the American 
plane brought down in the Baltic). Finally, the First of June, in 
the Soviet bloc, is International Children’s Day, which explains 
some of the dispatches that are a little out of the ordinary. Let 
us, then, examine pages 3 and 4 of this issue of Pravda, which—I 
underscore fhis point—is like those of every other day. 

Page 3 of the principal organ of the Communist Party starts 
off with a feature article about the children in the orphanage of 
a kilkhoz in the Moscow region. Entitled “Happy Childhood,” it 
describes the splendid conditions in which the Soviet war orphans 
are brought up, at the expense of the peasants on this collective 
farm, in an atmosphere of affection and warmth. The war 
against Germany is recalled several times, through mention of 
tragic episodes of which these children’s parents were the victims. 

This article, extremely well written, in an affecting lyrical 
style, also stresses the desire for peace, on the part of the Soviet 
Union, its peoples, and its rulers. But—as with every line of 
Pravda—this does not just happen to be there; it is published on 
this day because it ought to be. The reason is not far to seek. 

At the bottom of the page, directly under the article, appears a 
dispatch from the Tass Agency, under an Istanbul date-line and 
the heading: “Thousands of Iranian Children are Dying of Hun- 
ger.” The dispatch tells its readers that “the domination of for- 
eign capital and the complete subservience of Iran to the Anglo- 
American imperialists . . . are creating vast unemployment and 
an extreme poverty of which the children are the first victims.” 
Iranian mothers, it is specified, prefer to kill their children 
rather than let them starve to death. 

Next to this dispatch is an entire column also devoted to chil- 
dren. We find here two telegrams from the Tass Agency: 

The first, from Prague, reprints a resolution of the Interna- 
tional Students’ Union (a Communist-controlled organization), 
which avers that millions of children in the capitalist and colo- 
nial countries are suffering from lack of schools, are ruthlessly 
exploited, and live under the menace of atomic bombs and 
colonial wars. It is therefore necessary to strive for peace. 

The second Tass telegram is entitled “The Fate of Workers’ 
Children in the United States.” In thirty lines it finds room to 
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say that the United States of America devotes only two per 
cent of its budget to education and public health; that six 
million American children receive no schooling; that the bour- 
geois press passes in silence over the tragic situation of the chil- 
dren of the eighteen million (!) people who are partially or en- 
tirely unemployed; and that there is a deficit of 125,000 teachers 
in the United States, whose schools are in a lamentable condi- 
tion. The same dispatch states specifically that more than three 
fourths of American children lack dental care, that ten million 
of these children need treatment for their eyes, and that more 
than a million are deaf. More than three million little Ameri- 
cans, according to Tass, show symptoms of nervous troubles, 
and forty per cent of all the children in the United States are 
denied medical attention. 

Thus, by these contrasts between the lives of the children in 
the USSR, in Iran, and in the United States, the whole question 
of children is defined (at any rate for June 1, 1950). Yet not en- 
tirely, as we shall soon see. 

We find on the same page a dispatch from Pravda’s special 
correspondent in New York, under the headline “Wolves in 
Sheeps’ Clothing.” It expounds in detail “the American imperi- 
alist policy in Asia,” and concludes with these words: “The wolves 
disguise themselves as lambs in vain: the Asiatic peoples know 
their enemies. They have made up their minds to win their free- 
dom, and to build a new life without the yoke of feudalism, 
without imperialist domination. The future does not belong to 
the American colonizers, but to the free peoples.” 

Next comes a Tass dispatch from Paris, concerning an appeal 
addressed by the World Federation of Democratic Youth 
(a Communist-controlled organization), which “groups together 
sixty million young men and women from seventy-four coun- 
tries,” to the Secretary-General of the United Nations, asking the 
UN to bring an end to the terror in Greece and arrange an am- 
nesty for its “democrats.” Another Tass dispatch, from Helsinki, 
takes note of the celebrations organized by the “Finland-USSR 
organization,” which is urging the Finnish people to struggle 
for peace and for the strengthening of Russo-Finnish friendship. 

A short paragraph, set at the bottom of the page, notes that 
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the Economic Commission for Europe has met at Geneva under 
the auspices of the United Nations, with the participation of the 
USSR and the countries of the Soviet bloc. This dispatch, in 
spite of the small amount of space given to it, is put here because 
it ought to be pointed out that the Soviet Union is making ef- 
forts, in spite of everything, to collaborate in the economic field 
with the capitalist countries (in conformity, moreover, with the 
theses of Lenin and Stalin, often reaffirmed in the USSR). This 
is also the only mention, in this number of Pravda, of Soviet 
participation in international diplomatic life. 

Lastly, on this same page 3, appears a short article by “the 
celebrated American publicist” George Marion, who develops 
the magnificent impression made on him by his stay in the USSR 
and violently criticizes the war hysteria, armament, and colossal 
unemployment which prevail in the United States. 

Let us turn the page. The fourth page of Pravda is given over 
entirely to the latest events abroad. The news which has the 
largest place here is surmounted by a huge headline (it is a Tass 
dispatch from Berlin): “German Youth will Not Make War 
against Their Liberator, the USSR.” There follows an appeal 
signed by fifty-odd German names, with the designation of their 
respective towns. 

Adjoining this is a foreign-policy article by the editor-in-chief 
of Pravda, D. Zaslavsky, a celebrated Soviet journalist. This ar- 
ticle is entitled “A Criminal Game.” It deals with the evacuation 
plans that the British government wants to get under way for 
children from five to fifteen years of age, in anticipation of an 
atomic war. The article comes at the right moment, because 
of the International Children’s Day. Zaslavsky explains that the 
British government “is gambling on fear” and is trying to arouse 
panic in the country, “to please its Wall Street masters.” In the 
Second World War, he writes, “the followers of Hitler applied 
particularly barbarous methods when they drove children in 
front of the German troops during an offensive. The English 
ruling circles are trying to apply the same methods in the cold 
war. They are using the children of their people to feed the 
flames of anti-Soviet propaganda. Later they will use their fathers 
to feed the cannon of American imperialism.” 
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The other items on page 4 can be briefly noted: 

Tass dispatch from London on the meeting of the Permanent 
Committee of the Congress of Partisans of Peace. 

Tass dispatch from Rome: “The Italian people demand the 
banning of atomic weapons.” There follows a roll-call of Italian 
individuals, towns, provinces, labor unions, all advocates of the 
Stockholm appeal and the prohibition of the A-bomb. At no 
moment does the dispatch mention the fact that this might be 
partly a matter of Communist signatures; the reader gets the im- 
pression that the whole Italian nation has spoken. 

A column is devoted to Tass dispatches from Asia and Africa. 

Dispatch from Peiping: “Communist China again demands the 
admission of its representatives to the United Nations.” 

From Shanghai: “Victory of the Viet-Minh over the French 
army at Dong-Hoi. Numerous details of French losses.” 

From Cairo: “Indignation in Egypt over anti-Communist bill.” 
Two vague societies (not, as one might’ believe from the head- 
line, the entire country) turned out to be protesting against this 
bill. 

From New Delhi: “Campaign against progressive organiza- 
tions in Siam.” This dispatch announced the forthcoming arrest 
of Siamese “progressives” (that is, Communists) by the govern- 
ment, which was trying in this way to “curb the resistance of the 
workers in their fight for peace.” 

Next comes a Tass wire from Prague: “Trial of traitors and 
spies in Czechoslovakia.” This concerns some Czechs who “have 
given themselves over to criminal activities of espionage under 
the direction of the diplomats and information services of the 
United States, Great Britain, France, other Western capitalist 
countries, and “Titoist’ Yugoslavia.” 

Tass dispatch from Rome: “Preparations for the establishment 
of an International Fascist Center in Italy.” This dispatch echoes 
the report that appeared in the French pro-Communist weekly 
Action announcing a forthcoming federation of Italian, English, 
German, and Flemish fascist parties, under the direction and 
with the financial support of the United States. 

Last dispatch of all, rather prophetic in June, 1950: “The 
comedy of the elections in South Korea.” The wire, dated from 
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Pyongyang, the North Korean capital, describes the police ter- 
rorism, the arrests, and the “partisan activities” which, accord- 
ing to the Soviet news item, took place in South Korea on the 
day of the elections. 

A little advertising notice, on this same foreign page, informs 
readers that Number 43 of the review For a Socialist Yugoslavia 
has just come out in Moscow. This is published by the Yugoslav 
Stalinists who took refuge in the USSR. Its table of contents con- 
tains such titles as “Spying and Troublemaking of the Titoist 
Diplomats”; “Revelations of Wrecking in the Titoist Leader- 
ship of Yugoslav Labor Unions”; “Criminal Alliance of the Titoists 
with the American Reactionaries”; “The Yugoslav Workers Pro- 
test the Pillage of their Country by the Imperialists and the 
Titoists.” 

One day like another. This Pravda of June 1, 1950, taken at 
random, shows how the Soviet regime presents the world to its 
citizens. There is no apparent lack of news; the dispatches and 
feature articles on these two pages of foreign correspond- 
ence deal with, and come from, eighteen different countries. But 
actually news, as the West understands it, does not appear here. 
Long ago Lenin defined newspapers as “the party’s best prop- 
agandist.” Pravda selects, suppresses, and groups its foreign dis- 
patches—already screened by the official Tass Agency—in such a 
way as to prove to its readers that the world is exactly such as the 
ideological administration of the Bolshevist Party wishes and de- 
scribes it to be. 

In America, everything is going badly; the children are dying 
of disease and do not even get an elementary education. In 
Asia and Africa, American imperialism is seeking—in vain—to 
halt the rise of the masses who are fighting for their freedom. In 
western Europe, American imperialism piles up its “anti- 
progressive” persecutions, launches a frenzied armament race, 
reassembles the fascists of all countries for the anti-Soviet cru- 
sade, and seeks by all means to destroy not only the movement 
of the masses for peace, but also the peaceful economic and so- 
cial progress of the USSR and the peoples’ democracies. 

But Pravda does not stop here. It is not content with showing, 
day after day, that the USSR and its allies are working solely for 
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the peace and well-being of the peoples, while the West is pre- 
paring for war and oppressing the workers, who are condemned 
to poverty and wretchedness. It must also supply daily proof that 
everywhere in the world, even—and especially—in the coun- 
tries hostile to the USSR, “the masses,” “the people,” “the work- 
ers,” “public opinion” are favorable to Soviet policy and see in 
the Soviet Union their only hope. This is the reason for piling up 
dispatches from abroad which cite meetings, newspaper articles, 
petitions, manifestoes of associations, which, reportedly, count 
tens of millions of members—without troubling to make clear 
(often deliberately concealing the fact) that these signers are 
members of the Communist Party or fellow travelers. Thus the 
impression is created that, outside of some small cliques of crim- 
inal rulers, all the peoples daily acclaim the wisdom and the 
virtue of the Soviet policy. 

For the same reason the Soviet press will never report praise- 
worthy facts or happenings in a Western country under a non- 
Communist government. Nor will it give any space to declara- 
tions or resolutions from the Western countries which offer its 
readers evidence that in the outside world there exist non- 
Communist men or parties who also desire peace and social prog- 
ress. Or at least such declarations can appear in a Soviet paper 
only if they are attributed to “the pressure of the masses,” “the 
action of the Communist parties,” and the like. So the world is 
actually presented to the Soviet public as divided into two en- 
tirely distinct parts: the red and the black, the good and the 
evil, the virtuous and the sinister confront one another, without 
compromise or modulation. One is for the USSR or against it; 
there is no intermediate position. But the line that divides these 
two positions does not coincide with the geographical bounda- 
ries of the Soviet world. For is not the Soviet reader assured, day 
after day, of the support of the peoples of the outside world, the 
masses, the progressive elements? 

Sometimes, in exceptional cases, one is obliged, even in Mos- 
cow, to deviate from the rule. After a spirited exchange of diplo- 
matic notes or of speeches between the USSR and some West- 
ern country the Soviet press is occasionally obliged to publish a 
text (as truncated as possible) of the rival thesis, if only to add 
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more weight to the Soviet refutation.* But in this case com- 
ments or special editorials exert themselves to banish from the 
reader's mind the slightest doubt as to the falsity of the enemy 
position. 

Essentially, moreover, the international situation reduces it- 
self—in Moscow as elsewhere—to the conflict between the United 
States and the USSR. No other country (with the exception of 
Germany) has the benefit of more attention in the Soviet press 
than the United States. This attention is directed into one sole 
channel: criticism, diatribe, attack, through comments or editori- 
als drawn up in Moscow, but still more often through news spe- 
cially intended to discredit and destroy every sort of moral or 
material prestige that America might still enjoy in Russia, a 
problem so grave that it deserves more detailed scrutiny. We 
shall return to it in the latter part of this book. 

Simply at random, from the Moscow publications that I fol- 
lowed regularly during my stay, I instance the following: 

Pravda, April 7: a long special correspondent’s piece from 
New York, entitled “The City of Skyscrapers and Slums.” It re- 
counted the horrors of America’s largest city, but ended, as is 
obligatory, with the pious hope that the American masses would 
revolt against the government that was oppressing them and lead- 
ing them into war. 

Pravda, April 18: a long dispatch from Tass under the head- 
line “Desperate Situation of the American Unemployed.” This 
described, with a great show of detail, the famine, the desperate 
poverty, and the total absence of relief from which millions of 
unemployed Americans—“one third of whom are war veterans” 
—were suffering. In Los Angeles, said the same dispatch, the 
medical authorities were disturbed by the fact that the men who 
are out of work “too often sell their blood, and thus endanger 
their health.” 

Pravda, April 30: another long report from New York, “Amer- 
ica under the Thrust of the Growing Crisis.” With statistics drawn 

“In July 1951 the Soviet press, however, published entire the messages 
of President Truman and Herbert Morrison directly addressed to the Soviet 
peoples and containing severe passages on the regime and its foreign policy. 


Publishing this was part of the Soviet “peace offensive” undertaken in 1951. 
It is the first exception to the rule cited above. 
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from the American press (statistics can be made to support the 
most contradictory theses), the Soviet journalists demonstrated 
that the American population is the prey of an ever more acute 
poverty, that unemployment increases daily, that the workers are 
“robbed and exploited” by the capitalists, while the profits of 
the “trusts and monopolies” are immeasurably increased. 

Pravda, May 10: an important theoretical article by Eugene 
Varga, the famous Soviet economist, “The Economy of the Cap- 
italist Countries under the Hammer Blows of the American 
Monopolies.” This is an exposé, in conformity with Soviet policy 
and propaganda, according to which the Marshall Plan is lead- 
ing to the ruin of the industries of Europe and the enrichment of 
the large corporations and powerful financial interests of the 
United States. Here again, American policy is presented 
as doomed to have, for its final result, the collapse of America 
and its European satellites. 

Pravda, May 28: another leading article, “The Cannibal The- 
ories of the Contemporary Malthusians.” This is an attack, sup- 
ported by quotations from Marx, Lenin, and Stalin, on theories 
of depopulation and the limitation of production, assertedly 
taught in America and the Western countries. 

Pravda, May 23: two articles, one entitled “The Manners of 
the State Department,” and another “On Orders from Wall 
Street.” The first attacked American diplomacy for its delays in 
replying to Soviet notes while itself accusing the USSR of tar- 
diness. The second explained that the Schuman Plan had been 
undertaken by command of American capitalism. 

I have cited here only the most important of the anti-American 
articles published in the leading Soviet newspaper over a period 
of six weeks. To them must be added the whole press campaign 
that was carried on at the same time regarding the American air- 
plane that disappeared in the Baltic Sea. Every day during these 
six weeks I read innumerable news items, paragraphs, Tass dis- 
patches, and Pravda’s special correspondence from the United 
States and all other countries, all hammering constantly at the 
same theme: America is responsible for all the ills of the world, 
America is our enemy, America is on the eve of crisis, America 
is preparing to make war, America is imposing its tyranny on all 
the non-Communist countries. 
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It is by design that I have chosen Pravda to furnish an exam, 
ple of the picture of the outside world that the Soviet press of- 
fers its readers. First of all, Pravda is the most important news- 
paper in the country, the court of last appeal on all subjects, the 
Bible, brought up to date every day, of party doctrine. For an- 
other thing, this paper is the one that devotes the most space to, 
and publishes the most official comments on, the situation in for- 
eign countries. Finally, its selection and presentation of foreign 
news serves as model for the whole Soviet press. During my brief 
travels outside of Moscow I was able to establish the fact that the 
provincial papers (at least those of Leningrad, Stalingrad, Tiflis, 
and Rostov) usually reprinted a portion of the foreign news 
published the preceding day in Pravda. Thus the principal organ 
of the Bolshevist Party reaches beyond its own readers, whose 
number runs to millions.> Its foreign page is read a day later 
by millions more in their local dailies. . 

In short, the foreign page of Pravda provides the official ver- 
sion of outside events to the entire Soviet public. 

This picture of foreign countries has important effects on the 
population of the USSR. For one thing, it reinforces the senti- 
ment of pride and relative good fortune which Soviet citizens 
fee] today, thanks to the advances in comfort and kultura that 
they have enjoyed since the end of the war. This sentiment is 
strengthened both by the propaganda of Soviet nationalism and 
by harrowing descriptions of the capitalist countries which ap- 
pear every day in all Soviet publications. 

But there is a still graver effect to be noted. Distrust of for- 
eigners and of the world outside, fear of capitalist aggression, 
deep conviction of the basic hostility of the outside world—these 
strike with particular violence a population that is essentially 
peace-loving, that has suffered severely from a frightful war and 
whose scars are not yet healed. Continual harping, especially 
during the past eighteen months, on the desire for peace of the 
Soviet Union and its friends, and simultaneously on the will to 


® The official figures of circulation for the different newspapers in the 
USSR are not made public: they, too, apparently constitute military secrets. 
According to statements made by Soviet journalists, however, Pravda has 
a circulation of more than 2,000,000, including its Moscow edition and the 
editions printed in several large provincial centers. 
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war of the West, may pass at first sight for a noble campaign of 
idealistic pacifism. But as a matter of fact, in the tragic postwar 
world, in the atmosphere created by the Soviet press, these “cam- 
paigns for peace” constitute also a moral and psychological prep- 
aration for war. The walls that separate the Soviet world from 
the world of the West are already, in themselves, almost impassa- 
ble. Human and intellectual contacts between the two worlds 
are coming to be more and more rare. But the picture of this 
remote and incomprehensible “other world” which is impressed 
upon Soviet citizens becomes more alarming every day. The 
self-absorption, the almost unhealthy pride in the present and the 
past of their nation, are harnessed to a growing conviction that 
the capitalist world is awaiting the best moment to attack the 
“country of socialism.” The average Russian is deeply convinced 
that he himself, his fellow citizens, and his government want 
peace and have no interest in warlike adventures or foreign ag- 
gression. He is fervently patriotic, especially since the last war. 
He is beginning to gather the fruits of the “construction of so- 
cialism” after that hard transition period of Stalinist industrial- 
ization and collectivization. And now he is told—morning and 
evening, three hundred and sixty-five days of the year—that ev- 
erything is going from bad to worse in the capitalist world and 
that this latter, in a desperate thrust, seeks to destroy the entire 
achievement of the Soviet regime. 

Apportioning responsibility, fixing the blame, is not the pur- 
pose here, which is only to understand the collective state of 
mind of the Russians today. But when we cast an objective 
glance over the press and public opinion of the West, we cannot 
fail to find reason for Russian fears. Maps on which the great 
urban and industrial centers of the Soviet Union are marked in 
red, as targets doomed to atomic destruction, have been pub- 
lished in American magazines with a circulation of millions. 
Speeches about “preventive war” and recourse to the atomic 
bomb “in case of necessity” have been made by very responsible 
officials in the United States. The reading of certain Western 
newspapers too often recalls the reading of Pravda. If the Soviet 
newspapers are lacking in objectivity and truth in their reports 
on the United States, one can often say as much of certain West- 
ern dailies in speaking of the Soviet Union. 
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Think of the opportunity for Russian propaganda generously 
supplied by the Western press and the Western governments 
themselves. That the Western (and, in particular, American) at- 
titude is itself dictated by fear and aggravated by the distortions 
of the Soviet press is an obvious truth. One must nevertheless 
recognize the reciprocal reactions of the two psychoses and not 
attribute to the USSR alone the state of its public opinion and 
its new collective mentality. 


Chapter Twenty-Eight: Soviet Nationalism: 
How History Is Taught 
in the USSR 


“The education of school children in a spirit of 
Soviet patriotism is the most important objective of the teaching 
of history.” 

This sentence, by itself, is nothing extraordinary. It appears 
as a chapter heading in a little book that is one of the most pre- 
cious acquisitions of my trip to the USSR. I found this 200-page 
volume by chance in one of the small book-stands that abound 
on the street corners of Soviet cities. It is called Problems of the 
Soviet Union's Teaching of History, and it was published at Mos- 
cow in September 1949 in the “Schoolteacher’s Pedagogical Li- 
brary,” by the publishing house of the Academy of Pedagogical 
Science in the RSPSR (the Russian Soviet Republic, largest of 
the sixteen republics of the Union). The author is a certain 
L. P. Bushchik. The book, as its cover states, is a “manual for 
the use of teachers in secondary schools.” 

A little later I shall tell how, in the course of my “organized” 
visits to schools in Moscow, I had vainly asked permission to at- 
tend a class in history. When I read Comrade Bushchik’s little 
manual, I understood completely why my request had been 
pushed tactfully to one side. I found in these pages so frank an 
analysis of the proper way of molding young Soviet brains and 
so sincere an exposition of certain aspects of kultura that it is 
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still beyond my comprehension how this book has escaped being 
put on the famous black list, or at least on the list of restricted 
works not to be sold to foreigners. 

The very adroit compilation of quotations from Lenin, Stalin, 
and Zhdanov, and references to the most recent articles on the 
way to teach history, give this work a character of undeniable 
authenticity and an interest beyond dispute. Bushchik has drawn 
up for his colleagues, the history teachers in the Soviet secondary 
schools, counsels as practical as they are peremptory. He 
brings completely up-to-date the elements that go into the “basic 
party line” on the subject of history. The over-all picture that 
results testifies rather appallingly to the mentality the Soviet rul- 
ers wish to implant in their younger generations. Nevertheless, 
the Soviet authorities permitted me to take this book out of the 
country; Bushchik’s manual had its place on the list, stamped 
with attractive seals, which I presented to the Soviet customs of- 
ficers at the Moscow airport before leaving the USSR.? 


The first pages of this little book set forth the fundamental So- 
viet doctrine on the object of teaching history: “Instruction in 
history, as practiced in the USSR, forms a powerful weapon for 
the Communist education of our younger generation, for the 
education of the active and conscious builders of society.” 

In the next sentence Bushchik cites his official sources and 
recalls a decision of the Central Committee of the Communist 
(Bolshevist) Party of August 14, 1946 which proclaimed that the 
teaching of history should “assist the state to educate youth in 
the right way [pravilno in Russian], to answer the latter's ques- 
tions, to bring up a courageous new generation that believes in 
its cause, does not fear obstacles, and stands ready to surmount 
all of them.” 

And the author adds: “In studying the history of the USSR, 
there must be cultivated [in the minds of the pupils] the love of 
the fatherland and hatred of its enemies, and a boundless loyalty 
to the great Soviet people, to the socialist regime, the party of 
Lenin-Stalin, and the Soviet government.” 


* Every document, written or printed, which is carried or exported from 
the USSR must receive the preliminary authorization of the Soviet customs, 
and, in fact, of the state censor’s office. 
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Let us imagine a similar manual in a Western democracy. 
By replacing the words Soviet or socialist with democratic and 
republic, one might perhaps arrive at a parallel definition of the 
object of the teaching of history in our schools. Up to now, 
however, the term “party of Lenin-Stalin” has no counterpart in 
the Western vocabulary. And Bushchik underscores this distinc- 
tion forthwith by stating that “the policy of the Bolshevist Party 
and the Soviet regime rests on the solid foundations of the sci- 
ence of the laws of social development ( Marxism).” That, he con- 
tinues, “is why the men of the Soviets must possess a conscience, 
an ideology, and a culture immeasurably more lofty than under 
the capitalist regime.” 

This conscience, this ideology, and this culture must form “the 
entity of the Communist world-view, a harmonious system of 
Communist opinions and convictions.” To this end, “the Bolshe- 
vist Party and the Soviet government have taken a whole series 
of measures to stamp out the survivals of capitalism, in the short- 
est possible time, from the consciousness and the conduct of So- 
viet man.” Then comes a list of these infamous survivals: “back- 
ward opinions, religious prejudices, uncouth actions in daily 
life, bad discipline, waste or neglect of socialist property, egoism, 
petit-bourgeois attitude toward life, etc.” 

The teaching of history, Bushchik goes on, is important not 
only because of the domestic struggle for Communism in the 
USSR, but also because of “the international situation, the spe- 
cial circumstances of the class struggle as divided between the 
democratic, anti-imperialist camp and the anti-democratic, im- 
perialist camp—a struggle that is raging over the entire globe.” 
Thereupon Bushchik explains the Western camp for the benefit 
and use of teachers and their pupils: 


“The enemies of the Soviet people are not willing to accept the 
growing world importance of our fatherland, of its culture, of its 
Marxist-Leninist ideology. They do everything to slander the USSR, 
to defame its ideology and its culture. . . . The inciters to a new 
war understand perfectly well that they cannot send their soldiers 
into combat without an ideological preparation, without poisoning 
their peoples’ minds. Therefore, on the one hand they cultivate the 
most depraved, decadent, and reactionary tendencies in art, literature, 
science, and bourgeois philosophy, while on the other hand they 
find no means too low for distorting everything that happens in our 
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country and in the countries of the popular democracies; they dis- 
tort, indeed, not only the present but also the past of the liberty- 
loving peoples.” 


He appends some supplementary details on the world outside 
the USSR: 


“Racism, as a foundation for fascist ideology, is not only openly 
preached, but openly carried out. The German fascists formerly 
sought, by falsifying history, to prove the superiority of the ‘Nordic 
race,’ and thus to establish their right to world domination. At the 
present time the imperialists of the United States and Great Britain 
are making use of the same means to establish the superiority of the 
‘Anglo-Saxon race,’ and, with that, their right to colonize and ‘civilize’ 
the world. Imitating the conquered fascists of Germany, they are 
openly cultivating an arrogant and disdainful attitude toward the 
Oriental peoples and the Slavic peoples of Europe, scorning their 
culture, their historic past, their role in world civilization. The opposi- 
tion of ‘the East’ and ‘the West’ has now become the favorite theme 
of the historians and propagandists of the Anglo-Saxon countries.” 


Having covered the international situation in all its simplicity, 
the author ought to quote an established authority. It is close by. 
Andrei Zhdanov, the principal ideologist of postwar Bolshevism, 
has said that one must “strike back blow for blow at these con- 
temptible slanderers . . . by castigating and courageously at- 
tacking the bourgeois culture, which is seen to be in a condition 
of atrophy and degeneration.” Bushchik gives some advice on the 
way of applying the precepts of the late Zhdanov: 


“It is necessary to show in its true light what this ‘culture’ means 
which the European and American colonizers have brought and are 
still bringing to the peoples of the world; it must be explained to the 
pupils what makes up these methods of pillage, violence, and murder 
which the bourgeoisie applies to the peoples it enslaves. It is neces- 
sary to show the tortures and sufferings that capitalism has visited 
on the workers, from the dawn of the creation of capitalist means 
of production . . . to the contemporary era of imperialism—the era 
of generalized crisis and of capitalism’s decline. 

“We must tirelessly unmask the bourgeois falsification of world 
history, reveal the actual and true relations between the East and 
the West in the different stages of the evolution of mankind. We 
must give our pupils a concrete idea of the immense contribution to 
universal culture that has been made by the peoples of our country. 
Special attention must be allotted to explaining the progressive role 
that the great Russian people plays in the history of the world.” 
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These counsels, these practical applications of the party doc- 
trine, offer a particularly striking illustration of the new Soviet 
mentality. One may go further. One may wonder in what way 
the young Soviet generation, educated and molded according to 
these doctrines, is going to be able to understand and apply the 
official theories, so often repeated, of the “peaceful coexistence 
of capitalism and Communism.” If Stalin and the other Soviet 
rulers are sincere in citing these theories as tangible proof of 
their desire for peace, why should the education of youth be 
based on an ideology of which the least that can be said is that no 
one can be inspired to co-operate with a world directed by ban- 
dits and plunderers? 

It is not the teaching of patriotism through history that may 
excite the suspicions and doubts of the non-Soviet countries. 
After all, we do as much in the West. Even when Bushchik de- 
clares that Soviet patriotism is “fundamentally different from the 
patriotism of bourgeois societies,” since the USSR has done away 
with “class antagonisms,” which “impair the patriotic spirit of the 
masses of the people,” one can, if need be, accept this hierar- 
chica] classification of the patriotic sentiments of the different 
countries of the world. One pauses a moment at the assertion 
that proletarian internationalism bears no relation to “bourgeois 
cosmopolitanism.” This latter, according to Bushchik, must be 
combated with the utmost energy: “that is our essential duty.” 
Indeed: 


“The ideological basis of bourgeois cosmopolitanism is a propa- 
ganda of indifference in regard to the destinies of the fatherland, 
as well as the denial of national sovereignty and of the autonomy of 
national cultures. Cosmopolitan ideology reflects above all the greedy 
and imperialistic interests of the Anglo-American capitalist monopo- 
lies. The ideas exported by the United States under the terms ‘world 
citizenship,’ ‘the United States of Europe,’ ‘the supernational state,’ 
etc., only serve to mask the racist and nationalist ideology of the 
Anglo-Americans. .. . The kept governments of western Europe 

. . are trying in this way to induce their peoples to surrender their 
legitimate sentiment of national pride and national dignity, to forget 
their national independence.” 


Thus is condemned every attempt to create an international 
mind that is not essentially and solely inspired by the Commu- 
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nist ideology of the world revolution. The latter, in its turn, is 
defined as follows: 


“Proletarian internationalism is the ideology of the working class, 
which remains firmly convinced that its strength lies in its unity, 
that the future belongs to the toiling masses, and that the day is 
not far off when the peoples will succeed in cleansing themselves 
of the plague of exploiter parasites and in taking their destiny in 
their own hands, as the peoples of the Soviet Union did.” 


The idea of world revolution, however, moves sharply into the 
background as Bushchik lays down the basic principles of the 
teaching of history in the Soviet schools. He insists more and 
more on the necessity for “proving by historic facts the high 
esteem in which Comrade Stalin holds the Russian people.” He 
returns again and again to the imperative duty of cultivating in 
the minds of the pupils “the feeling of pride in the great socialist 
fatherland and the heroism of the Soviet people; that is the essen- 
tial mission of the school, and of the teacher.” 

The formulas to be followed in promoting national pride are 
clearly stated: 


“The heroic road followed by the Soviet people, its immense con- 
tribution to humanity’s struggle for liberation and to the common 
treasury of world culture, as well as the contemporary exploits [of 
the Soviets] in the fight for Communism, for peace among the 
peoples, and for the progress of mankind, must awaken this senti- 
ment ... among the pupils.” 


This almost uninterrupted glorification of everything Russian 
and Soviet (including Stalin’s famous toast to the Russian peo- 
ple and Zhdanov’s sentence: “Where else will you find a people 
and a country like ours?”) does halt for one paragraph to say: 


“In exposing the nationalism and false patriotism of the exploiting 
classes, history should also provide material for the education of 
children in all that is progressive, in all that composes the vanguard, 
not only in the past of our own country but also in the past of the 
other peoples of the world. The study of history should prove that 
the men of the Soviets consider themselves, by lawful right, the heirs 
of the progressive culture of all mankind. They do not know a narrow- 
minded nationalism, nor any exclusiveness whatever; they are free 
of conceited or contemptuous points of view in regard to non-Soviet 
peoples and their cultures. They have profound respect for the 
truly popular, truly progressive traditions of all countries and all 
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peoples. But at the same time they are legitimately proud of the im- 
mense services rendered by their fatherland to the history of man- 
kind.” 


The manual recommends that young people be taught the 
heroic traditions of the Russian past, and the historic struggle of 
the Russian people against foreign invaders. But one must lay 
more emphasis on the revolutionary traditions of the Russians 
and of the other Soviet peoples. In this field, “the lives of the 
leaders of the Bolshevist Party, the leaders of the Soviet people, 
V. I. Lenin and I. V. Stalin, offer unforgettable exploits.” 

There is still need to consider the “distinctly Soviet tradi- 
tions,” and in particular the “friendship between the Soviet 
peoples”—that is, the “national policy” which Stalin elab- 
orates. “The cultivation of Soviet patriotism is indispensable,” 
the author writes, “a patriotism that combines the national tradi- 
tions of the peoples of the USSR and the vital interests common 
to all the workers of our country. It is also indispensable to make 
use of the traditions of the revolutionary struggle of the Soviet 
peoples, traditions of their struggle for national liberation, tra- 
ditions of progress in the field of culture (Kultura), in order 
to educate the pupils in a spirit of national pride.” 

This concludes the thirty-five-page preamble. It is not by acci- 
dent that the reader will find, in the passages quoted, a certain 
number of repetitions, and especially a constant hammering at a 
few principal themes, the leitmotifs of this ideological breviary. 
There emerges from it a total effect that can best be denoted as 
“Soviet nationalism.” Certainly the phraseology can lend itself 
to confusion, and the Communist jargon, by its weightiness, 
might support the illusion of a revolutionary interpretation of 
history. But we shall now see, through concrete examples, how 
this theory of history is applied in practice, and in what manner 
the “profound sense of history” is instilled into young Soviet 
brains. 

Cutting the history of the world and of Russia into entirely 
distinct slices and periods, in keeping with Marxist doctrines, 
Bushchik manages to find, in the most distant past, evidence 
supporting Bolshevist ideology. Glorification of the Russian peo- 
ple (and, in a subsidiary degree, the other peoples of the Soviet 
Union) marches hand in hand with hostility toward the West. 
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Here, again, the advice to the teacher extends to the last detail. 
For example: 


“Generally speaking, ancient history offers extremely important 
contributions to anti-fascist propaganda, the fight against the various 
forms of racist theory, and the denunciation of the contemporary 
claimants to world domination. But on this point there is room for 
the observance of a certain historical tact in avoiding popularization 
and simplification. . . . The teacher should move from the ancient 
to the contemporary world, and not in the opposite direction. . 
He should not attach modern labels, mechanically, to the events of 
a remote past.” 


No doubt Comrade Bushchik means by this that one should not 
call Alexander the Great “the Truman of antiquity,” and that 
there is no validity in identifying Cesar with Winston Church- 
ill. But the mere thought that such comparisons might be brought 
forth in the midst of a history class is somewhat surprising. The 
“Passage from ancient to modern” is expressly prescribed by the 
official pedagogue, however, in the following terms: 


“In teaching the history of the wars of antiquity, the professor 
has the opportunity of giving his pupils a first idea [of the distinction 
between] wars of invasion and pillage and the just and liberating 
wars that played an immense progressive role. 

“The wars of the Assyrians, of Alexander the Great, and of the 
slavery-supporting Romans, having as their aim the conquest of 
foreign territories, are typical examples of wars of invasion, of unjust 
wars. The world empires thus created invariably ended in the bank- 
ruptcy of the invaders, because of the resistance, above all, of the 
conquered peoples.” 


Beginning with antiquity, says Bushchik, one can in addition 
show pupils the essential role played by the peoples who then in- 
habited what is now the USSR. The cultural achievements of 
Central Asia should also be developed in detail. (Even here 
Bushchik shows a basic preoccupation of the Soviet rulers: they 
are looking more attentively toward the East than toward west- 
ern Europe. ) 

For the Middle Ages Bushchik divulges a new series of direc- 
tives. The fact must be explained and insisted upon, he says, 
that after the fall of Rome the center of world civilization moved 
to Byzantium, and to India, China, Asia Minor, and Central 
Asia. Emphasis must be placed upon the “clerical barbarism” 
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that descended upon western Europe. Without entering into de- 
tails, let us note this chapter subhead, which is beyond the need 
for commentary: “The Reasons for the Cultural Superiority of 
the Orient over the Occident at the Beginning of the Middle 
Ages.” 

As history advances, “official” theses are recommended at an 
increasing pace. One must demolish the “false theory” of the 
creation of the first Slav state in Russia by the Norsemen and the 
Scandinavians. One must prove that at this epoch (the eighth 
and ninth centuries) the Slavic peoples had a culture superior, 
or at least equal, to that of the Germanic tribes or the Scandina- 
vian communities. 

The teacher will show his pupils that the “Russia of Kiev” pos- » 
sessed a culture and an international position of absolutely first 
rank. He will assert, in passing, that the written language was 
not imported into Russia by the Orthodox Church, but was “an 
authentic creation, anterior to Christianity,” of the Slavic tribes. 
That the culture of the Russia of Kiev, from the eleventh to the 
thirteenth century, was superior to that of many states of western 
Europe. That the early epic, The Legend of the Army of Prince 
Igor, was poetically superior to The Song of Roland and the 
Germanic Nibelungenlied. In level of education, in number of 
people who knew how to read and write, and even in the tech- 
niques of production, the Soviet historian will maintain the su- 
periority of Russian Kiev to western Europe. 

Now the new teaching of history reaches an essential point: 
it will prove to Soviet school children that Russia in the Middle 
Ages was the shield and buckler which protected the com- 
paratively peaceful development of European civilization from 
Mongol invasions and assaults by the Teutonic Knights. For 
more than two centuries Russia saved that very civilization of the 
West in the name of which the USSR is attacked today. The 
political bearing of this doctrine is obvious; so are its effects on 
the young Soviet citizens’ evaluation of the modern world. 

This injection of today’s politics into the history of the past 
gets better and better. One must, says Bushchik, prove the “falsi- 
fication of history” by the bourgeois historians who claim that 
the English Magna Charta was a step in the struggle for free- 
dom. One must at the same time prove the superiority of the 
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centralized state of the czars of Muscovy, “its progressive char- 
acter” as compared with the feudal systems established at the 
same period in western Europe. By a sort of unhealthy desire 
to rehabilitate, or rather to turn upside down, the past of the 
Russian people, there is not much expatiating on the fact that 
at the time when a certain barbarism still held sway at the court 
of Moscow the Renaissance (for example) was flourishing in 
Italy. But there is a dogged attempt to praise the “progressive 
reign” of Ivan the Terrible, who undertook the centralization 
and aggrandizement of Russia. In the past twenty years Ivan 
the Terrible has become a national hero for the Stalinist re- 
gime; his excesses are explained and excused by historians and 
writers faithful to the party line precisely by this “progressive 
character.” 2 

The Marxist presentation of history—that is, the explanation 
of historical events by economic factors—is applied still more 
pervasively to the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth cen- 
turies. It would be idle to consider point by point the way in 
which these centuries are presented to Soviet school children; but 
the main themes never vary: in each of these centuries Russian 
culture is in no way inferior to Western civilization; the Rus- 
sian armies are stubborn, heroic, superior to the strongest armies 
of Europe; the popular revolutions play an immense part in 
modern history; there is a fundamental difference between bour- 
geois revolutions (or democracies) and proletarian revolutions; 
and so on. 

At moments in this doctrine strange a posteriori justifications 
appear for certain conquests of czarism, such as the annexation 
of nations of Centra] Asia and the Caucasus. “The entry of these 
countries into the Russian orbit opened to their peoples pros- 
pects of subsequent development, of common struggle, under the 
leadership of the Russian working class, not only against czarist 
Russia but also against the exploiters in the bosom of these [an- 
nexed] nations.” Does not this sentence gain added significance 


* During my stay in Moscow I saw a magnificent production of a very 
fine contemporary play, The Great Czar, where, at certain moments, the 
parallelism between Ivan the Terrible and Stalin did not even proceed by 
allusions, but burst out with particularly weighty and deliberate force. 
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since the territorial or political incorporation of the countries of 
eastern Europe in the Soviet bloc? 

One part of Bushchik’s book is still more significant. Entitled 
“On the World-wide Importance of the National Russian Cul- 
ture of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries,” it begins with 
a few assertions like this: 


“In spite of the backward state of the country from technical and 
economic points of view, the Russian people held [at this period] 
one of the most important, most central places in the culture of the 
world. . . . The enormous contribution of the Russian people to the 
treasury of world culture is the object of our greatest national pride.” 


As is to be seen, the key-word culture (kultura) acquires a 
clearly nationalistic meaning here. As the author declares, “the 
question of the priority of our scientific and technical thought is 
of the highest importance for education in Soviet patriotism and 
national pride.” This priority, he says again, must be par- 
ticularly insisted on. In other words, which in no sense exagger- 
ate the scope of this theory of priority, the pupils must be taught 
that the Russians have been the first to invent almost every- 
thing, that the world is indebted to them for almost all the great 
inventions, and that they themselves owe almost nothing to that 
Western civilization whose decadence and corruption it is the 
concern of the present lesson to make plan. There is a crucial 
point at issue here, on the postwar Soviet mentality and on what 
I have above called “Soviet nationalism.” It would be mistaken 
and imprudent simply to relegate these claims to cultural prior- 
ity to the sphere of an untruthful and absurd propaganda; it 
seems to me, at any rate, that we are here in the presence of a 
phenomenon that is of infinitely greater substance—and also 
more disquieting. This section of the teacher's manual runs to 
only twenty-five pages; and the chapter headings speak for them- 
selves: 

“General Elements of Russian National Culture”; 

“The Priority of Russian Science in the Solution of the Most 
Important Mathematical Problems”; 

“The Priority of Russian Scholars in the Field of Physics”; 

“Russia—Birthplace of Electric Lighting” (this chapter shows 
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that Edison stole Russian inventions, and that the first electric 
bulbs were made in Russia); 

“Radio Is a Russian Discovery” (Marconi stole the invention 
from the Russian scientist Popov); 

“Russian Priority in the Field of Aviation” (the Russians in- 
vented the airplane twenty-one years before the Wright brothers; 
they invented the jet plane and created the science of aerody- 
namics); 

“Russian Priority in the Technique of Artillery and Naval 
Construction”; 

“Russian Priority in the Technique of Naval War” (the Rus- 
sians invented the submarine, the armored cruiser, the ice- 
breaker, and the torpedo-boat); 

“On the World-wide Importance of Russian Work in Metal- 
lurgy”; 

“On the Contribution of Russian Scholars to the Progress of 
the Chemical Sciences”; 

“On the Role of Russian Scholars in the Development of Bi- 
ology and Agronomy”; 

“On the Development of the Geographical and Social Sciences 
in Russia” (under this head we find the following paragraph, in 
italics in the Russian text: “Russia is the birthplace of Leninism, 
which constitutes the greatest triumph of Russian and world cul- 
ture; it is in the Russian language that the works of Lenin and 
Stalin were written, writings that form the peak of the theoretical 
work of mankind”); 

“On the World-wide Significance of Russian Science and Tech- 
nique”; 

“On the World-wide Significance of Russian Literature and 
Art” (under this heading Bushchik asserts—and this time he has 
a stronger case—the superiority of Russian literature, music, and 
theater of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries); 

“On the Influence of Russian Literature and Art on World 
Culture”; 

“On the Influence of Russian Culture on the Culture of the 
non-Russian Peoples of Russia.” 

This section of the manual ends with the following paragraph: 


“Let us note in conclusion that not all the facts listed above are 
obligatory, that not all of them need to be instilled into the pupils’ 
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minds. The teacher will take the schedule of his courses into account. 
But in his lessons and in the work undertaken outside the classroom 
he must abundantly utilize everything that has to do with Russia’s 
priority in the various spheres of culture.” 


This conception of Russian priority reappears constantly not 
only in history courses but also in Soviet newspapers, lectures, 
films, and plays. Two weeks after I arrived in Moscow, for in- 
stance, I found in the Literaturnaya Gazeta (Literary Gazette) 
an article which explained with a straight face that the West was 
wrongly crediting itself with the invention of the art of printing. 
It was not Gutenberg who was the first inventor but, again, a 
Russian whose “priority seemed incontestable.” This sort of So- 
viet “discovery” provokes generally, in Paris, London, or New 
York, hilarity or a disillusioned shrugging of the shoulders. One 
must nevertheless understand—and Bushchik’s manual offers 
abundant proof of this—that this priority mania forms a basic 
element in Soviet youth’s conception of the world and in its 
“national pride.” 

The last section of this work is devoted to the Soviet history of 
the present day; the term priority reappears on every page. Now 
it has to do with the priority of the Soviet people in the estab- 
lishment of new social forms; now with the priority of the Soviet 
scholars, technicians, writers, musicians (and even painters—oh, 
irony!) over their Western colleagues. Here, “priority” really 
means “superiority.” When Bushchik proclaims, as well, the pri- 
ority of the military art of Stalin over the strategy of the capital- 
ist countries, one can scarcely delude oneself any longer as to the 
content and the bearing of these official Bolshevist theories, just 
as one can no longer doubt that this is truly a matter of “nation- 
alism” and not of Soviet “patriotism.” 

The exposition of the proper way to teach the history of the 
last war® (in the USSR the official name of this war is “The 
Great Patriotic War,” as opposed to, and also by analogy with, 
the War of 1812, which in the history textbooks was called 
“The Patriotic War”) is particularly instructive. 

“The mission of the teacher,” Bushchik writes, “is to show that 
the entire world realizes at the present time, and will realize 


*See footnote next following. 
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through future centuries, that the Soviet people, by its heroic 
struggle, has saved European civilization from cataclysm, from 
death. The Soviet people has thus given proof of its role of 
front-line fighter for culture and progress, its role of guiding 
force in this struggle.” 

The study of the Great Patriotic War carries with it an essen- 
tial problem: 


“The younger generation must be taught a right understanding 
of the foreign policy of the USSR, and of that of the imperialist 
states. . . . Fascism is the child of the imperialist reactionary bour- 
geoisie; it has been nourished by the bourgeois West. The racist 
ideology and hatred for humanity are products of the Western bour- 
geois culture, which now finds itself in full process of decomposi- 
tion. . . . The German aggression was made possible by direct 
and considerable support on the part of the ruling circles of the 
United States . .. England, and France, whose policy . . . pro- 
voked the Second World War.” 


After having thus practically wiped out all distinction between 
Germany and the Western democracies, the history teacher will 
go on to sing the praises of the Soviet army, “which fought not 
only for the freedom and independence of its fatherland, but 
also for the liberation of the peoples of Europe and Asia held 
in bondage by fascism.” He will explain that “the heroism of the 
men of the Soviets constitutes an absolutely new degree of hero- 
ism, which is not within the reach of the men of bourgeois so- 
ciety.” He will insist on the liberating role of the Soviet army, 
but he will underscore in particular the fact that “the USSR had 
to fight the entire Hitler coalition all by itself, for three years 
out of four . . . in spite of the solemn promises of England and 
the United States, whose ruling circles were blocking the opening 
of a second front in order to weaken the country of the Soviets 
to the maximum degree.” The professor will call his pupils’ at- 
tention to the fact that the second front was opened only when 
it became evident that the USSR was capable of occupying Ger- 
many and liberating all the peoples of Europe with its own 
troops, and without the aid cf the Allies. Moreover, this second 
front, created in the final stage of the war, had only an insignifi- 
cant value. “Up to the last moment Germany was concentrating 
all its forces on the eastern front, the Soviet front. The opening 
of the second front had as its object, not to aid the Soviet Union 
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in its struggle against the fascist block, but to prevent the total] 
debacle of imperialism in Europe.” 

The above paragraph holds a special interest because of its 
contribution in the molding of young Soviet intellects. This ver- 
sion of the war against Germany can create only disgust, if 
not hatred, for the former Western allies of the Soviet Union.‘ 

But the mission of the history teacher does not stop here. He 
will demonstrate to his pupils that the USSR, on its par, has 


‘The object of the present study is not to open a historical debate, or 
to gauge the facts or the different versions of those facts. Nevertheless, since 
the entire work above-mentioned (and, as a result, all the teaching of history 
to Russian school children) fulminates continually against the “bourgeois 
falsifiers of history,” it is permissible to state that this new official version 
of the last war, concocted in the course of the past three years, affirmed and 
reaffirmed in numerous Soviet books, plays, and films (for example, The 
Fall of Berlin), itself constitutes a falsification of the Soviet government’s 
most official documents. In fact, one finds in the collection of the speeches 
and statements made by Stalin during the last war this highly significant 
passage from an address delivered by the head of the Soviet government 
on November 6, 1944, exactly five months after the opening of the second 
front: “During the year that has just elapsed ... the Red Army has 
carried on its operations against the German armies no longer entirely 
alone, as in the preceding years, but in common with the armies of our 
allies. The decision of the Teheran Conference on a combined offensive 
against Germany, launched at once from the west, the east, and the south, 
was put into effect with an astounding precision. Simultaneously with the 
summer operations of the Red Army on the Soviet-German front, the Allied 
troops began the invasion in France and organized powerful offensive 
operations that have forced Hitler’s Germany to fight the war on two fronts. 
The armies and the fleet of our allies have achieved a landing operation 
whose organization and amplitude have no equal in history. This landing 
operation on the French coasts overcame the German fortifications in a 
masterly manner. So Germany has found itself caught between the pincers of 
two fronts. 

“There is no possible doubt of the fact that without the organization 
of a second front in Europe, which immobilized seventy-five German divi- 
sions, our troops would not have been able in so short a time to break the 
resistance of the German armies and expel them from Soviet territory. But 
neither is it to be doubted that without the powerful offensive operations 
of the Red Army in the past year [1944], which immobilized two hundred 
German divisions, the armies of our allies would not have been able so 
quickly to get the better of the German troops and to expel them from 
the territories of central Italy, France, and Belgium. The objective consists 
in holding Germany in the period to come, between the pincers of the 
two fronts. That is the key to victory.” 

It is to be seen that in November 1944, on the subject of the “key to 
victory,” Stalin professed opinions very different from those which at 
the present time constitute “official history” for the children of his country. 
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constantly fulfilled to the letter all its obligations toward the Al- 
lies, “in a disinterested, consistent, and honest manner.” He will 
impress on his pupils the fact that “the Soviet Union, finding 
itself already on the verge of a brilliant victory, disinterestedly 
rescued its faithless allies when, at the beginning of January 
1945, in the Ardennes, the Anglo-American armies were threat- 
ened with collapse in the face of the German fascists, themselves 
in their death throes.” And further to convince his students, the 
teacher will throw into relief the fact that “in 1945, after the 
crushing of Germany and its satellites, the USSR honestly carried 
out its obligations toward its allies, by declaring war on Japan 
and thus assuring the latter’s defeat.” 

Having removed all basis for feeling grateful or sympathetic 
toward its former allies, the teacher will prove to his pupils that 
the Soviet Union was able to bring off so brilliant a victory only 
by virtue of its economic, social, and political regime.. “During 
three years out of the four, the USSR was carrying on the 
war entirely alone, against the strongest military power in the 
capitalist world, a power that was supported by five satellite 
states, and controlled the resources and the forces of almost 
all the countries of western Europe.” How could the USSR come 
thus to triumph? Answer: “The invincible force of the Soviet 
Union arises from the fact that it is a young state, in the full 
sweep of its growth, with the most progressive and the most so- 
cialist social regime, and with a political organization that is 
the most democratic, the most representative of the people, in 
the world.” And, to quote Stalin: “the lessons of the war show 
that the Soviet regime has established itself not only as the best 
form of organization for the cultural and economic progress of 
the country in the years of peacetime construction, but also as 
the best form of mobilization of all the forces of the people for 
the struggle against the enemy in time of war.” 

Next will come history lessons in the course of which the 
students will learn that “the Soviet military art, created by Com- 
rade Stalin, is incomparably superior to bourgeois military art”; 
that the Russian people have played a unique and exceptional 
role in the victory over fascism; that “the Bolshevist Party is the 
brain and the soul of all our success and victory”; and finally— 
to crown the structure in all its beauty—that “Comrade Stalin 
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has been the inspirer and organizer of our victory. . . . Particu- 
lar attention must be paid to the explanation of the historic role 
of Comrade Stalin, head of the party and of all the Soviet peo- 
ple, the greatest of statesmen and of military chiefs, the genius- 
inspired strategist and leader of armies.” 

The great conclusion of this history course on the Jast war con- 
sists in the statement that “the decisive role of the Soviet Union 
in the victory over the fascist aggressors has abruptly changed the 
relation of forces between the two systems—socialist and capital- 
ist—in favor of socialism” (Zhdanov). 

“The imperialist system lost a succession of countries in central 
Europe and the southeast, in which a new type of government came 
into being: the people’s democracy. The overwhelming of the fascist 
countries by the Soviet army created conditions favorable to the prog- 
ress of the movements of national liberation in Korea, China, and 
other countries of the Far East. The result of the Second World 
War was to group around the Soviet Union the peoples who had 
been torn away from the imperialist system. The forces of democracy 
and socialism increased; the forces of imperialism and reaction, on 
the contrary, suffered losses.” 

This assessment, often repeated since the end of the war, by the 
Soviet rulers, is to be taught to Soviet children. Bushchik is ex- 
plicit here: “The pupils shall understand that the struggle 
between these two opposing camps—the imperialist, anti-demo- 
cratic camp directed by the United States, and the anti-imperial- 
ist, democratic camp directed by the Soviet Union—is developing 
at a time when the general crisis of capitalism is worsening, 
when the imperialist forces are diminishing, and when the forces 
of socialism and democracy are increasing.” The result is that 
“at the present time the united forces of democracy and social- 
ism, in Europe and outside Europe, are incomparably more pow- 
erful than the opposing camp of anti-democratic imperialism” 
(Molotov). 

Stress will then be laid upon the desire for peace on the part 
of the USSR, “which has always followed a peace-loving policy.” 
But once more, in this final portion of the book as in its pream- 
ble, we must note the absence of any mention of the famous 
theory of coexistence which for several years past has held such a 
place in the policy and foreign propaganda of the Soviet Union. 
This in no way means that the Kremlin, by a sinister double 
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game, is casting hypocritical smiles at the West while preparing 
—and preparing its youth—for a war of aggression. Such an in- 
terpretation is oversimplified and contrary to fact. The most in- 
veterate enemies of the USSR recognize that at the present 
period Moscow finds it clearly to its own interest to avoid 
launching a world conflict. What remains somewhat mysterious 
is specifically the Soviet definition of peaceful coexistence. Here 
Bushchik is just as mute as Stalin. 

This analysis of a mere manual for history teachers may have 
appeared long, trifling, full of repetitions. For me its essential 
interest lies in the following points, which by themselves justify 
this study: 

1. The book sets forth, with brutal clarity, the bases of Soviet 
nationalism—that is, of the mentality being at present inculcated 
in the youth of the USSR and fully assimilated by them. 

2. Since this is not an official document, like an article in 
Pravda or a speech by Stalin or Molotov, the author is free to de- 
fine very distinctly, with a view to use, the goals of education— 
that is, the conception of the contemporary world that the So- 
viet leaders wish at any price to get into the heads of their peo- 
ple. It would be difficult to find anywhere else, in the press or in 
Soviet books, such an assembly, a monument so clear and con- 
sistent, of the new Weltanschauung of the USSR. 

3. Because of its Marxist character, the history taught in the 
USSR insists on strictly logical evolution, on the “laws” that rule 
events and centuries. Thus the final triumph of Communism and 
the inevitable collapse of capitalism appear simultaneously as to 
some degree automatic phenomena. For that reason the Soviet 
doctrine of history is not aggressive in itself and does not carry 
within it elements that prepare the younger generations for wars 
of aggression. 

4. Nevertheless this teaching in its entirety, whether it deals 
with the history of the world or of Russia, is organized according 
to strict dogmas, which contain three essential tendencies: 

A. Attribution to Russia of all the cardinal virtues, and of 
a kind of superiority, stated or implicit, over other countries, es- 
pecially over the West; parallel to this, the theme of the superi- 
ority of the East to the West. 

B. Demonstration, down to the smallest details, of the 
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alleged failings, inferiorities, lying claims, etc., of the Western 
countries, in the past as in the present; the dogma of their irre- 
ducible hostility to the USSR. 

C. The exaltation—almost always shocking to a Western 
mind—of the Soviet system, and in particular the quasi-religious 
cult of Stalin.® 

It seems impossible to deny that these principal tendencies of 
Soviet thinking are leading to the creation of a fanatical nation- 
alism. That this nationalism rests at once upon a frenzied admir- 
ation for everything that is Russian and Soviet and upon hatred 
or scorn for almost everything that is Western seems equally clear. 
Futhermore, the cutting-off of the USSR from all human and in- 
tellectual contact with the outside world (except for purely po- 
litical contacts with foreign Communist parties) gives. still 
greater strength to these tendencies. With the passing years and 
the Soviet peoples’ increasing ignorance of the truth about the 
non-Soviet world, they will become more and more hospitable to 
everything told them by the government. Thus without impel- 
ling their people toward or preparing them for a war of aggres- 
sion, the Soviet rulers are in any case creating a collective men- 
tality that will reveal itself, when put to the test, as perfectly 
adapted to war. In sum, the worst danger of this mentality is 
precisely that it prepares the Soviet people for war more than for 
peace. 

To be sure, one can easily find explanations or even excuses 
for this consciously pessimistic activity of the Soviet rulers. 

In what Western country can we claim instruction in history 
that is “objective,” “neutral,” or free from nationalist spirit? Is 
there one single modern state that does not preach in its history 
textbooks the superiority of its political and economic system? 
And the history of every country, as it is taught to the children 
of that country, does it not exalt the virtues, the exploits, the 
feats of arms, the men of genius (and even of less than genius) 
of the nation? It would be easy to prove, by extracts from history 
textbooks, that the United States, for example, is not giving its 
younger generations particularly complimentary or accurate 
ideas of the “Red peril,” of “communist Russia,” and of the 


® “Comrade Stalin—like Lenin—is a coryphzeus of science, as well as the 
greatest man of the contemporary world” (p. 192). 
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“men in the Kremlin.” When one criticizes any regime or any 
country whatever, it is always well to remember the parable of 
the mote and the beam. 

When one accuses the Bolshevist leaders of having propagated, 
for twenty years, the theory of “capitalist encirclement,” and of 
having thereby, even before the last war, poisoned their peoples’ 
minds with a profound distrust for the outside world, one tends 
a little to forget that certain events fully justified the Soviet state 
of mind: the foreign intervention in the Russian Civil War, the 
doctrine of the cordon sanitaire, and the Munich agreement, for 
example, supported the truth of that theory and of its ideological 
applications. 

Likewise, when one raises the charge of “Soviet isolationism” 
at the present time, and cites matters as alarming as the doc- 
trines analyzed above, one forgets a little too readily the realities 
of the postwar international situation. Once more, it is not a 
matter of determining the “responsibilities” here, or of showing 
that the tragedy of the modern world has been incited by Mos- 
cow, Washington, or Peiping. But, the world being what it is, 
one can understand that the Soviet leaders wish to prepare their 
people, morally and politically, for the possibility of a new uni- 
versal conflict. This preparation, as we have already seen, does 
not necessarily imply that “the Kremlin is making ready for an 
act of aggression.” But the secrecy and hermetic seclusion that 
surround the Soviet world make still more serious the question 
that all men who desire peace, without being Communists, can 
ask themselves: 

If war is avoided, if the peaceful “coexistence” of capitalism 
and sovietism is possible, how shall we live in peace alongside 
of these hundreds of millions of men imbued with doctrines and 
with mental representations so hostile to our Western World? 

It is possible that if this comes to pass, Comrade Bushchik will 
some day bring out a second edition of his book vigorously re- 
vised according to the latest conciliatory declarations of the So- 
viet rulers. It is very probable that in this hypothetical case the 
anti-Western propaganda will be softened and toned down, fol- 
lowing the well-known rules of Marxist dialectic. It is certain 
that, for a real improvement of the international atmosphere, ac- 
tions of goodwill and changes in attitude must occur, not only to 
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the east of the Elbe, but also to the west of that line of demar- 
cation. In any case, as the late President Roosevelt used to say, 
history is not written in terms of “if.” But it will take long years 
to obliterate or diminish the effect of the new postwar ideology 
on Soviet minds. The remark holds good for Western minds as 
well. It is easier to poison than to restore to health. Cures that 
demand “disintoxication” are always long-drawn-out, and, above 
all, in the domain of collective psychology. 
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Chapter Twenty-Nine: The Favorites of the 


In all the Soviet cities I was able to visit, I saw the 
regime’s great privileged class: the children. I could see for my- 
self what extraordinary care surrounds their growth and the early 
years of their lives. I understood, far better than through speeches 
or theoretical articles, why the young citizens of the Soviet Union, 
brought up under these conditions, cannot fail to be sincerely at- 
tached to the social and political regime under which they live. 

My first call on the Soviet children took place in a nursery in 
an industrial suburb of Moscow. This was not a “model nurs- 
ery” which the Ministry of Foreign Affairs was having me visit 
along with Popov. This nursery was average, like dozens of others 
in Moscow. The house it occupied was built a score of years 
ago. The children were for the most part offspring of women 
who worked in a large textile factory in the neighborhood. 

The woman director and the woman doctor of the nurs- 
ery were awaiting us, having been informed of our visit in 
advance. They were women in their forties, clad in immaculate 
white smocks. Before Popov and I were allowed to go near the 
children, we had to put on similar smocks so as to meet the regu- 
lations of “perfect hygiene.” 

This government nursery was a paradise for children. There 
were a hundred-odd youngsters here. They were divided into 
four age-groups. Special nurses, assisted by two or three domes- 
tic helpers, had charge of each group. These nurses knew about 
—and constantly checked—the state of health and the develop- 
ment of each child in their group. Every morning when the 
mother brought her little one to the nursery, the nurse would 
consult with her: What kind of night had the baby had? What 
diet ought it to follow? Was anything worrying the young 
mother? Often, too, the nurse would call on the mothers and 
children at home in order to give advice and directions on the 
spot. 
the children spent most of their time here. Those women 
who worked at night could leave their youngsters in the nursery’s 
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care from evening until the next day at noon: there were special 
dormitories, and a night staff to watch over the children’s sleep. 
Day-workers, on the other hand, could, if they wished, take away 
a meal, specially prepared for babies, when they came for their 
children in the evening; this meal was prepared in a collective 
kitchen (for children) set up to supply the needs of an entire 
district. 

This building, which contains a hundred and twenty babies of 
from two months to three years, is surprisingly quiet. The direc- 
tor smiled when I mentioned it. 

“Yes, visitors are often surprised,” she said. “But children 
scream and cry when they are unhappy, when something is hurt- 
ing them or making them uneasy. Here the children are happy, 
so they don’t make a noise. Come with me and see for yourself.” 

We went first to see the babies. Rosy, chubby, fair-skinned, they 
were shining with health and cleanliness. Above the smallest, 
those who were not yet stirring about much in their cradles, had 
been hung bright-colored celluloid toys. The children were 
stretching out their fingers toward these patches of color sus- 
pended over their heads. The director explained to me: “The 
child, while playing, comes in this way to make movements that 
are necessary to his muscular development. The toys are fastened 
at just the desirable height, so that every movement will 
strengthen the baby’s muscles. Later the position and the height 
of the toys are changed and the child learns further movements, 
one after another.” 

Other young citizens, eight or nine months old, were creeping 
about on all fours. Here, too, a play-pen and some specially de- 
signed toys were encouraging the children to make new move- 
ments; within a few weeks they would be learning to walk on a 
sort of inclined plane supplied with banisters. Every movement, 
every little step, was watched over by the nurse or one of the 
domestic assistants. It was the same with the children’s feeding. 
Everything was spotlessly white: the children’s layettes and little 
garments, the uniforms of the staff, the equipment, the room 
fitted up with little bathtubs, which was next door to the main 
room with its immense windows. There was even an apparatus 
for ultraviolet rays, which made it possible in winter to give 
treatments—very short—to the babies. 
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“What mothers used to teach their children almost by instinct 
—movement, feeding, their first words—we do here on the basis 
of long experience over thirty years. You see what the results are. 
Come look at these children and see how quiet they are.” 

She took me to some older children. Thirty youngsters be- 
tween two and three were sleeping on a large veranda with wide- 
open windows. There was the same atmosphere of health, 
happiness, and cleanliness. We tiptoed among thirty cherubic 
smiles. In winter, the director said, they sleep in fur sleeping- 
bags, still in the open air, at temperatures going down to seven 
degrees above zero (Fahrenheit). 

Another group of children had already waked up. The young- 
sters were playing. Ten of them, under the guidance of a nurse, 
were singing children’s songs. Others were inside a little card- 
board house, made to their size. Still others, seated on tiny chairs 
around a miniature table, were drinking milk and eating bread 
and butter. Garlands of flowers were hanging on the walls. Dolls 
were ranged neatly in one corner. The youngsters, without ex- 
ception, looked remarkably healthy. I spoke of this to the direc- 
tor, who explained: “The moment a child shows the slightest 
sign of weakness or illness, we have him treated by the district 
polyclinic. In case of need we send him to a sanitarium near 
Moscow. They have a special medical staff that gives sick chil- 
dren particular attention.” ' 

We were back in the director’s private office and had taken off 
our white smocks. This woman, whose face looked very kind and 
very tired, told me that she had spent twenty-five years in her 
profession. 

“After the Revolution,” she said, “we started from scratch. 
There just hadn’t been any nurseries in Russia in the old days. 
We not only had to build a huge network of these institutions 
from the ground up and train special personnel; we also had to 
win the confidence of the parents. At first young mothers were 
not willing to trust their children to state nurseries. Now they 
ask us to take them and keep them as long as possible. A whole 
new science, a whole course of studies and researches, had to be 
created to achieve the result you see. Now nurseries have be- 
come part of the daily life of the Soviet family. They are every- 
where, in the cities and the villages, near the factories, the offices, 
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and the big stores. And when the youngsters leave the day nurs- 
ery, at the age of four, they go into the kindergartens—just as 
well organized—where they stay until they start school. But they 
always go back to their families in the evening. We do not by 
any means wish to take the child away from his parents; on the 
contrary. We take sole charge of the physical training, the health, 
of the little ones, and we participate in their moral training. In 
this way the state assists families in bringing up their children.” 

I asked if the nurseries were free or must be paid for. 

“The mothers have to pay dues, which vary with their wages. 
In general they do not pay more than from five to ten per cent 
of what they make, for the care and food of the child during the 
time it spends here. Obviously, these dues are not enough to pay 
for the upkeep of the nursery. So the government, the factory 
management, and the labor unions give us very substantial sub- 
sidies so we can go on with our work.” 

The director told me that a very large proportion of working 
women now took their children to the nurseries. There was still 
not enough room for all the children. “But,” she said, smiling, 
“that will come some day, I am sure of it.” 1 


2 During my stay in the USSR, I visited two other day nurseries, one 
in Stalingrad and one in Tiflis. Except for a few details they were run in 
the same way. The children had the same look of happiness, cleanliness, 
and health. It would be mistaken, however, to believe that the great ma- 
jority of Soviet children have access to state nurseries. Considerable progress 
has been achieved. But the official figures, shown in The Great Soviet En- 
cyclopedia (special volume, The Soviet Union, 1947 edition, page 1174), 
permit one to see both the scope and the limits of this magnificent social 
effort: 

Total Number of Places in Permanent Nurseries in the USSR 


1913 1928 1938 1941 1946 
In urban centers 500 §=6. 53,748 460,911 554,448 475,000 
In agricultural 
districts None 8,306 280,568 299,598 229,600 


In addition, the “seasonal nurseries” (open in the agricultural districts 
during the summer work in the fields) had received, in 1941, 4,000,000 
children. In examining the statistics here given, it should be noted that the 
1946 figures register a decrease because of the destruction from the war. 
I could not obtain the 1950 figures. It is probable, however, that the total 
number of places in the permanent day nurseries of the USSR (including 
both urban and rural districts) approaches 1,000,000: which shows that the 
majority of Soviet children do not have the benefit of the nurseries, but that 
the children of most working mothers must be admitted to them. 
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The Central House of the Pioneers, which I was taken to see 
in Moscow, was intended for older children.? The boys and 
girls from nine to fourteen who come to spend their playtime 
here have equipment and opportunities at their disposal that are 
difficult to imagine. They have to be seen to be believed. But in 
all the large cities Pioneers’ headquarters similar to this or even 
finer have been established by the authorities. Those in Lenin- 
grad and Tiflis are in no way inferior. 

The Central House is installed in two mansions, which be- 
longed in the old days to extremely rich Moscow merchants. 
Unfortunately, there were very few children on hand at the time 
of my visit—examinations were being held at that time in all the 
schools—so I did not get to talk with the young Pioneers. But a 
young man in his thirties, a member of the Komsomol (Com- 
munist Youth) took me over the premises. 

First I visited the hall for political studies, with photographs 
of Lenin and Stalin and pictures from the Revolution and the 
last war. There was also a whole set of portraits of the great gen- 
erals of the Russian army (from Suvorov to Zhukov), as well as 
patriotic phrases and quotations, in equal number with Commu- 
nist texts and slogans. 

“This is where the Pioneers get the material for their group 
work in the field of politics and history,” the young man ex- 
plained to me. “This is the section that works up the different 
subjects to be discussed by the leaders of the Pioneers in their 
respective schools and classes.” 

Next I visited the chess club, where special advisers taught the 
“game of kings” to the children and organized matches among 
them. Then I attended a class in fancy work and looked over 
the work of a group of little painters of both sexes who were 
studying water-colors and oils. The professionals who taught 
these youngsters accepted no payment; the children, likewise, 
came on their own initiative, after their morning classes. I noted 
in passing that the style they were being taught was invariably 
the Soviet realism dear to party directors. In a sculpture class I 
saw a little boy of eleven who was molding clay with the most 
precocious talent. Two girls, twelve and thirteen years old, who 
were working in the same studio also showed great promise. 


*See Chapter xxx for details on the organization of the Pioneers. 
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Afterward we visited the machine shops. Here the children, 
with the help of engineers and technicians, constructed very com- 
plicated machines; also work was done here in astronomy, pho- 
tography, and agronomy. The photography group was exhibiting 
some remarkable pictures, among them color photographs, news 
pictures, action shots, all quite adult and professional. Others 
were building model airplanes and boats, with actual motors, con- 
forming to modern principles of aerodynamics and hydraulics. 
These small-scale models, some of which had won prizes at the 
annual Pan-Soviet competition, were very impressive. 

In another workroom I saw children making radio sets, phono- 
graphs, and loud-speakers. The youngsters of the Pioneers’ 
House had set up with their own hands a short-wave broadcasting 
station; a staff of pre-adolescents operated this station, all by 
themselves, for several hours a day. 

The girls were as interested in mechanical work as the boys. 
A miniature model of an armored cruiser, equipped with a small 
motor and the most minute details, caught my eye among the 
prize-winning boats. The little girl who built it had won first 
prize in a competition of model boat-builders from all over the 
country. A photograph of her, in blond braids, was exhibited be- 
side the victorious model. 

There were also a dramatic club, a group working on ballets 
and dances, a library, a magazine reading-room. The children 
staged and acted in plays, heard lectures, conferred with writers, 
scholars, playwrights. The Pioneers’ House had a sixty-piece or- 
chestra, whose leader was fifteen years old. 

A special room supplied hundreds of games that the chil- 
dren could borrow (and take home), from chess and checkers to 
the most involved mechanical and scientific games. 

And everywhere, at every turn, there were portraits of Stalin, 
quotations from Stalin. Communist education, without any 
doubt, was the primary objective. Nevertheless, every Moscow 
child could come here and exercise his talents, follow his bent, 
find his career. He could learn, from experts, upon a very costly 
set of implements supplied by the state, the elements of his fu- 
ture profession. This headquarters for children was an astonish- 
ing achievement; they were bound to consider their country a 
paradise, and their government beyond reproach. 
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It is at once easy and irrelevant to say that this is how the So- 
viet rulers imbue their youth with the political credo of the re- 
gime; thus Stalin sweetens his doctrine and induces them to 
swallow it, turning out a generation all from the same mold. To 
be sure, the Bolshevist Party has never disguised its desire to 
fashion a young generation wholly imbued with “Soviet patriot- 
ism” and the Communist ideology. It has, indeed, considered 
this the most important task of the regime. It has nevertheless 
managed to provide Soviet children and the youth of the coun- 
try with leisure hours so intelligently planned and with such 
broad “cultural horizons” (to use a Soviet term), that many an- 
other country might study its example for resolving those prob- 
lems of youth so much discussed in the West. That this culture, so 
broadly and richly diffused among the young, is a Communist 
culture no one would dream of denying. But the content of this 
culture is in no way hemmed in by party doctrine; this seems to 
me equally certain. To close one’s eyes upon these methods of 
education, to label them “propaganda,” is to ignore an essential 
strong-point of the Soviet regime. Such an attitude is nothing 
but willful blindness. For if Russia today is capable of turning 
out technicians and scientists of the first rank, if its economy is 
making up, in giant strides, for centuries of backwardness com- 
pared with the industrial West, the reason probably lies in great 
part with these Pioneers’ Houses where the men of the Kremlin 
are forming their élite of the future. 


I made my third excursion into the realm of childhood by 
visiting the House of Children’s Books. I was received first by 
the director of this establishment, with the cold politeness that 
Soviet officials automatically use with foreigners. Then he 
assigned his assistant to show us around the premises. She was a 
woman of about fifty, with the pale, emaciated features of an 
icon; her clothes were rather poor. She was burning with a sort of 
fanatical pride as she showed me the accomplishments of her or- 
ganization. 

There was first a little experimental reading-room where the 
youngsters of the neighborhood could apply for books and read 
them. In this pretty room, clean and light, with green chairs and 
tables, boys and girls under twelve were quietly reading big 
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books. They would later be asked to write down their impres- 
sions, and these would guide the choice of subjects and illustra- 
tions and the size of the editions of future books. 

I went up to a shaven-headed urchin in a white shirt and red 
tie—the uniform of the Pioneers. He smiled at me shyly. 

“What are you reading?” 

“Around the World in Eighty Days, by Jules Verne.” 

The others were reading, with a serious air, books on the lives 
of animals, or on the adventures of young partisans during the 
last war. 

I was next shown a display of several hundred books for chil- 
dren of all ages. There were a great many pre-Revolutionary 
classics: Russian folk-tales and those of the other Soviet peoples; 
tales by Andersen and Grimm; the children’s stories of Pushkin, 
Gogol, and Tolstoy. There were also many books by contempo- 
rary authors, on patriotic subjects, on “socialist life” in the cities 
and the countryside, on the geography of the USSR, on the life of 
a Soviet schoo]. Many of these books presented the lives of ani- 
mals and plants in fictional form, with fine, fanciful illustrations 
in the bright colors children love. 

An unmistakable imagination was at work here, a non-doctrinal 
side, a resourcefulness, which had brought about the results 
posted on the walls. Between 1941 and 1949, 150,000,000 copies of 
books for children had been printed, 52,000,000 of them dur- 
ing the war; 2,115 different titles had come out altogether. More 
than 7,000,000 copies of Maxim Gorky alone had been brought 
out solely for children. Arkady Gaydar, the favorite writer for 
Soviet children (who died during the war), had been translated 
into fifty-four languages and published in almost 9,000,000 cop- 
ies. 

All Soviet children’s books contain a blank page on which the 
young readers are invited to set down their criticisms, sug- 
gestions, and ideas for new books. The House of Children’s 
Books gets back tens of thousands of letters a month. There is a 
continuous sounding of childhood opinion, in which school li- 
braries and teachers also take part. 

While I was examining these books—so varied in format, lan- 
guages, and subject-matter—a whole class of little girls, ten to 
twelve years old, came in to see the exhibition. They were wear- 
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ing brown pinafores; nearly all had braids tied with red ribbon. 
A staff member asked them about the books they liked best, and 
a literary discussion broke out among the youngsters. Most of 
them had read the particular works mentioned. They preferred 
contemporary works—above all the story about the little girl who 
left school to become a war heroine. 

My visit was over. The associate director made the regula- 
tion speech to me: she quoted Lenin and Stalin and spoke of the 
patriotism and “high moral sense” of the Soviet children. On the 
way out I asked if I might take with me a little catalogue of 
the latest issues of children’s books. “No,” she said flatly, “I can’t 
give it to you.” 

Concealment again, even in this innocent field, where the 
USSR ought to feel pride. But one must never relax one’s vigi- 
lance against the Western imperialists. In her sector the associ- 
ate director of the House of Children’s Books was carrying out 
party instructions. 


Chapter Thirty: Secondary Schools 


“The generation that won the last war, the men 
and women who have rebuilt our country in five years, the intel- 
lectuals and the staff officers of the Soviet regime, have all come 
out of schools like this.” 

It was the principal of Secondary School No. 315 in Moscow 
who made this rather solemn statement to me. This secondary 
school was in an industrial workers’ quarter, some distance from 
the center of town. Its appearance was against it. It was a big 
gray building with large windows; and—like many schools all 
over the world—it looked like a barrack. It was built in 1923, 
and there was nothing exceptional about it. I was pleased that 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, which had arranged my visit, had 
not insisted on showing me a supermodern school building that 
had all the look of a “model school.” Still the question remains 
whether School No. 315 was really an average Soviet high school. 
That is a question I shall try to answer as best I can. At the mo- 
ment let us visit the school. 
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The principal was waiting for me at ten a.m. He was a big 
man with a ruddy face, who wore the mustache of a non- 
commissioned officer in the cavalry, and a warm smile when he 
began to speak of “my youngsters.” He had been practicing his 
profession for thirty-eight years—so that he had begun his teach- 
ing under the czarist government. He was wearing the Order of 
Lenin, the highest honor of the Soviet regime. 

School No. 315 had about a thousand pupils and forty-eight 
teachers, of whom thirty-four were women. It was a boys’ school. 
For some ten years past, there has been no more coeducation in 
the large cities of the USSR (only in the rural schools where the 
number of pupils does not justify running separate estab- 
lishments for the two sexes). Formerly boys and girls went to the 
secondary schools together, as they do in many other countries. 
The principal explained to me how the reform had come about: 

“We reached the conclusion that physical and psychological 
problems are different for boys and girls. They have to be treated 
differently; there is no use trying to consider them as absolutely 
equal and alike. No, it is not because of sexual problems that we 
have decided on the separation. We never had to solve such 
problems or to face difficulties of that sort during the period of 
coeducation. But since the woman’s role in life is different from 
the man’s, it is better to prepare for it as early as the school 
years. Thus, the courses in embroidery or household arts do a 
great deal of good and are very useful for our girls. In physical 
culture there is also need for different programs. The boys and 
girls see each other as often as they used to, in their organizations 
of the Pioneers (from nine to fourteen years) and the Komsomol 
(Communist Youth, from fifteen years on). Everybody, then, is 
satisfied.” 

I was to learn later that apparently this last assertion by the 
principal did not tell the whole truth. A month after my visit to 
School No. 315 a public debate began on the necessity for sep- 
arate schooling and on the merits of coeducation. The discus- 
sion was launched by the Literaturnaya Gazeta (Literary Ga- 
zette), which almost always expresses the ideological opinion of 
the ruling circles. The very fact that a debate should have been 
launched shows that a new reform is impending, and perhaps 
even a partial return to the former system; these public debates 
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are always, in the USSR, the advance signs of some important 
change in the matter under discussion. According to some opin- 
ions, the separation of the sexes had the aim of restoring old 
family traditions and greater moral strictness. Hence the sexual 
problem was not entirely absent from the minds of the school re- 
formers, in spite of the official explanation given me by Comrade 
Pavlenko, principal of School No. 315. 

Pavlenko told me that secondary education in the USSR is 
made up of ten grades. Beginning with the fourth, there are an- 
nual grade examinations, for promotion. At the end of the tenth 
(and final) grade the students take oral and written tests for the 
“certificate of maturity,” which qualifies them for institutions of 
higher education. 

Secondary instruction is free, as in most Western countries. 
Schooling is compulsory through seven of the secondary grades. 
But for several years almost all Soviet children (especially in 
the cities) have continued their studies through the tenth grade, 
thus doing three years of school work voluntarily. At least, that is 
what the school principal told me; later I had reason to suspect 
his accuracy. I was told by other Russians (though without con- 
firmation) that the last three grades of the secondary schools 
must be paid for, and thus were available only to the children of 
families that were relatively well off, or else to greatly gifted 
children who held special scholarships. The fact remains that 
School No. 315, according to the principal’s own words, was 
made up of twenty-eight classes, of which twenty-five were in the 
first seven (obligatory) grades, and only five in the last three 
(optional) years. 

I asked Pavlenko: “Why does the number of pupils drop like 
this after the seventh grade? You have just assured me that the 
great majority voluntarily completed ten grades.” Ruflled, the 
principal replied that many children preferred to spend their 
three optional years in technical schools, which gave them special 
preparation for their future university careers. This explana- 
tion seemed a little weak, and I am still not convinced that 
almost all children freely complete their ten grades. Besides, ac- 
cording to very plausible reports (impossible to verify, on 
account of the restriction of travel), the school situation in the 
country districts is infinitely less satisfactory than in Moscow. 
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Before getting down to the fundamentals of Soviet secondary 
instruction, the principal discussed activities that are to some 
extent optional and extracurricular. His school has special study 
groups in literature, history, physics, natural sciences, instrumen- 
tal music, singing, dancing, and physical culture. Teachers aid 
and advise these voluntary groups. 

The political organizations of the Communist Party play a 
very important role in school life. Practically all school children 
under fourteen belong to the Pioneers. This organization forms 
the first stage of Bolshevist education. The Pioneers all wear red 
ties and very simple blouses. This garb has nothing military 
about it, but it is a uniform. The Pioneers take a solemn vow 
which (under a more “socialist” form) is a little like that of the 
Boy Scouts of the West. They have flags, statutes, programs of 
rudimentary political instruction. Magnificent Pioneers’ Houses 
have been set up for them in the large cities and near the impor- 
tant factories of the Soviet Union. It would be a mistake to be- 
lieve that the Pioneers are flung brutally into a totalitarian 
mold, steeped in politics and ideology from their earliest years. 
In the USSR, ideological formation proceeds slower, with more 
patience and more subtlety. This first step in Communist process- 
ing concentrates on organizing the children’s games and their 
leisure activities. In a large school like No. 315 a “director of 
Pioneers,” a young man or woman, usually named by the local 
Komsomol, co-ordinates all the Pioneers’ activities. Trips to vaca- 
tion resorts, excursions in the country around Moscow, and visits 
to museums, theaters, and movies are generally made under this 
director's guidance. Later I saw a documentary film of the finest 
vacation camp for Soviet Pioneers, the famous Artek on 
the shores of the Black Sea. This documentary made a point of 
the sumptuousness, the hygiene, the variety of games, amuse- 
ments, and playtime diversions, of this model camp. But it also 
showed something like war games being carried on by youngsters 
from ten to twelve, with two sides struggling for a strategic posi- 
tion and using methods that resembled those of platoons much 
more than cops-and-robbers. The film gave me an impression 
that the Pioneers were subject not only to an ideological prepara- 
tion, but also to pre-military exercises. The comrade principal of 
the school was careful not to mention this. 
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Pioneer processing comes to an end when the youth reaches 
fifteen. He may then enter the Communist Youth (the Kom- 
somol), which is the last step before admission as candidate 
member to the Communist (Bolshevist) Party. This organization 
of older youth is not so easy to enter as the Pioneers. Not every- 
one is admitted. The Komsomol gathers together a sort of élite 
among Communist young people, and constitutes in any case 
the necessary condition for entrance into the party itself, which 
has an enrollment of only 6,000,000 members in a country of 200,- 
000,000 inhabitants. 

Membership in the Komsomol carries with it very stern obliga- 
tions and duties. According to the organization’s official statutes, 
published in 1941, “the Komsomol demands of its members that 
they strive stubbornly and without respite for the realization of 
the general line of the Bolshevist Party. . . . The members of the 
Komsomol must devote all their energies to strengthening the So- 
viet regime . . . to fighting without compromise against the class 
enemy and against all types of opportunists. . . . A member of 
the Komsomol considers that for him the greatest honor consists 
in becoming a member of the Party; all his activity, all his 
education, must tend to prepare him for entrance into the Party 
ranks.” 

The Komsomo] charter embodies obligations that are thus de- 
fined: “(1) to study the works of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Sta- 
lin, and explain the Marxist-Leninist teaching to the great masses 
of youth; (2) to carry out the decisions of the Bolshevist Party 
and the Komsomol in participating actively in the political life 
of the country; (3) to show the example of a socialist attitude 
toward work, take watchful care of socialist property, fight 
against the negative aspects of life; (4) to acquire knowledge, 
culture, and science and technique; (5) to learn the soldier's 
skill, to devote oneself without reservation to the great socialist 
fatherland, to be ready to sacrifice for it all one’s forces and, if 
need be, life itself; (6) to struggle energetically against viola- 
tions of revolutionary law and order; (7) to take active part in 
the work of the Komsomol organization and attend its meetings 
regularly, performing missions entrusted by the Komsomol 
quickly and accurately, carrying out every task, once begun, to 
the point of complete achievement.” 
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These “commandments” of the Komsomol are worth the clos- 
est attention. For the training of the leaders of the party, and 
the country—consequently, the political future of the USSR—be- 
gins now, according to these principles, during the last grades in 
school. Later on I had contacts and discussions with young Soviet 
citizens who had gone through the Komsomol and had acquired 
this ideology, which often seems to us Westerners incompre- 
hensible or at any rate fundamentally opposed to our own. If I 
have chosen to speak of it here, it is because the Pioneers and the 
Komsomol form integral parts of the scheme of Soviet education. 
These two organizations, through the principles and the dis- 
cipline they inculcate in their young members, participate in the 
creation of the “new Soviet man” as much as the school curricula, 
if not more so—themselves inspired and directed by the ideology 
of the party. Between scholastic instruction and political educa- 
tion there is, in the USSR, neither margin nor distinction nor 
visible difference. They go hand in hand and are equally respon- 
sible for the final result: the younger generations’ attitude to- 
ward life and the world. 

On the day of my visit to School No. 315 the principal, as soon 
as our preliminary interview was finished, set out with me on a 
tour of his institution. We ran immediately into the recess pe- 
riod. I saw in the corridors older boys surrounded by close ranks 
of lads from the younger grades. 

“What is going on?” J asked the principal. 

“Those are members of the Komsomol,” he answered, “who are 
reading the day’s papers and commenting on them for the Pi- 
oneers, or else having a talk with them on some current event. 
This happens every day during the long recess period.” 

“Are all the younger boys obliged to spend their minutes of 
relaxation in this way?” 

“Obliged? Why, no,” replied the principal. “They do it be- 
cause they are already behaving like future Communists. . . .” 

I add that this explanation, also, seemed to me to smell a little 
too much of propaganda. I did not continue the discussion, and 
asked to see a class in history or literature. The principal pre- 
ferred first to show me the various departments, or, as he called 
them, the “specialized study rooms.” We passed through corri- 
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dors whose floors were gleaming with cleanliness. Green plants 
were set along the walls. Large portraits adorned the main lobby 
and most of the hallways: Stalin and Lenin on every floor; other 
Soviet leaders, dead or living; the great Russian military chiefs, 
from Suvorov and the generals who defeated Napoleon to the 
Soviet marshals of the last war, their chests covered with medals 
—Zhukov, Konyev, Vassilevsky, Rokossovsky, and ten or twelve 
others. 

As I was following the principal, I saw, on a wall some twenty 
yards long, an exhibit of photographs, portraits, reproductions, 
and newspaper clippings. He explained to me proudly: “This 
exhibition was arranged by our pupils on the occasion of Com- 
rade Stalin’s seventieth birthday. You see there display cases, de- 
signs, illustrations, and quotations, the whole thing due to the 
work and the imagination of our boys.” 

As regards “imagination,” I noted that the entire life of Stalin, 
the most stereotyped quotations from him, his portrait at all ages 
and in every conceivable attitude (in the form of colored re- 
productions taken from Soviet illustrated magazines), were on 
view here, as in the museum of Russian painting I had previ- 
ously visited. There was neither more nor less creative imagina- 
tion than among the painter laureates of the Soviet Union. 

We were now at the first department the principal wished to 
show me: it was the study room for geography. A bald-headed 
professor, also decorated with the Order of Lenin, welcomed me 
and showed me maps, landscape views, a mineral collection, a 
projection machine, films for pictorial education, as well as mod- 
els in plastic constructed by the pupils themselves. There were 
instruments, some of them rather complicated, for establishing 
latitude and longitude; terrestrial globes; special devices for ex- 
plaining astronomical problems. Beside the study room (which 
also contained a small library of geographical works) was a lec- 
ture hall for thirty students. Each desk, which seated two chil- 
dren, had a compass, a little globe, maps, and apparatus such as 
I had just seen. The “collective equipment” of this room had 
been supplied in fifteen sets, to make the instruction easier, more 
concrete, and down to earth. 

This method seems to be applied in all fields. I found the 
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same plan carried out again in the natural-science rooms (where 
the pupils grew plants, made experiments in botany and biol- 
ogy, kept herbariums, and busied themselves with living animals 
—white mice, guinea-pigs, rabbits, and birds). Next I saw the 
study rooms for physics and chemistry. Everywhere I noticed the 
abundance of apparatus, maps, charts, diagrams, a whole compli- 
cated and minutely thought-out apparatus to make the learning 
of science as concrete as possible. 

“Soviet education never separates theory from practice,” the 
principal said to me. “The pupils share in the teaching; they con- 
struct and maintain the apparatus used in their experiments. For 
instance, look: they themselves have produced a projection lan- 
tern of a special kind that they needed for their microscope 
slides, and also this rudimentary broadcasting set.” 

A young boy who was the laboratory assistant brought me some 
head-phones and let me hear a record the children were transmit- 
ting from another room. 

Everywhere in this schoo] I found the same emphasis on prac- 
tical performance. From their very early years the students move 
unconsciously toward the choice of their future careers. The 
study clubs (of which the principal had already spoken to me) 
meet in these rooms equipped for practical activity. These clubs, 
too, impel the young people to choose their specialty rather 
quickly. 

We reached the history classroom. I was introduced to a little 
red-haired man who spoke in a stentorian voice. His rhapsodies 
gave me the impression of a recitation learned by heart. In listen- 
ing to him I thought, involuntarily, of the guides in the Soviet 
museums. Here, too, there were motion-picture films, as well as 
maps and historical charts, period engravings, photographs, and 
immense colored pictures illustrating the great events of history, 
the different races, the steps in the evolution of man. There were 
sculptured heads of famous men, from the heroes of antiquity to 
the present rulers of the Soviet Union. Here too there were ex- 
hibits made by students themselves: models of battles won 
by Russian armies, models of fortresses in all countries (even 
one by Vauban), and so on down to one of the caves (small- 
scale and in plastic) of primitive man. 
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This room had an excellent library of history books—among 
which I noticed a great many Russian works of before the Rev- 
olution. Dozens of volumes were devoted to France. A special 
case contained the complete works of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and 
Stalin and other books on Marxist theory. I asked the teacher 
how the history of France was taught to Soviet children. 

“Oh,” he said, “we speak a great deal of France! The history 
of its revolutions occupies a large place in our courses—espe- 
cially 1789, 1848, and the Commune. We also have a great many 
reproductions and photographic documents of those revolution- 
ary epochs.” 

“And the books of Aulard, of Lavisse and Rambaud, of Tarle 
—those of before the October Revolution—that I see in your li- 
brary?” 

“Those are of particular use to our teachers, but we sometimes 
lend them to pupils who are at work on special tasks. Our teach- 
ing serves to develop Soviet citizens and also good patriots,” 
he added in a sententious tone. 

I asked again if I could not be present at a class recitation in 
history. “Actually, there is none at this moment,” the principal 
said, “but if you wish, you may attend a recitation period in 
English.” ! 

We went into a tenth-grade class, the last before graduation 
and the certificate of maturity. A score of boys rose as the princi- 
pal came in. We took our places at the back of the room. On the 
wall facing the pupils were again portraits of Lenin and Stalin. 
The English teacher was a young woman. I was not very much 
impressed by her lesson. The principal had told me, before we 
came to the class, that when they left school all the pupils were 
able to carry on a conversation and to write compositions in the 
foreign language of their choice (English, German, or French); 
but I became aware very quickly that the teacher’s accent was 
just as bad as the pupils’. They read and discussed, with a great 
many mistakes and difficulties, a text—really quite simple—by 


1 As if by chance, on a later visit to a girls’ school in Moscow there 
were also no history classes in session at the time when I passed through. 
The Soviet authorities are clearly not anxious to show foreigners the way 
history is taught in the USSR. See Chapter xxviii. 
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Jack London. This text stated that the American writer had 
always fought against the social regime of his country, and that 
he had therefore suffered terrible persecutions. 

The teaching of foreign languages, after all, did not interest 
me very much. I remembered that it was just as bad at my lycée 
in Paris. I again asked the principal to take me to a class in his- 
tory or Russian literature. He did not say no, but he took me 
first to see the school library. This comprises 20,000 volumes, 
and its stock is to be increased, I was told, until it reaches 100,- 
ooo. I saw many Russian classics (but no Dostoyevsky), French 
authors translated into Russian (Victor Hugo, Balzac, Zola, Bar- 
busse, Romain Rolland), as well as Shakespeare, Dickens, and 
Goethe. I also noticed a case especially well stocked with Marxist 
authors, with the complete or abridged works of Stalin in several 
editions. A large posted notice recommended the Soviet authors 
for special attention. The librarian told me that the boys read 
“enormously.” They can take home the books they wish to. 

Then we made a tour of the infirmary. Two women doctors 
described to me the compulsory vaccinations, the health files, and 
the regular supervision of the children’s health. I was told that 
infectious diseases were becoming increasingly rare in the Mos- 
cow schools, and that the students were given special courses in 
hygiene, following which one or two pupils “responsible for 
health” would be named in each class. 

I was also shown the Pioneers hall: little tables adorned with 
red flags; portraits of Stalin and Communist texts on the walls; 
magazines and newspapers for children. I should have liked to 
see these students, to talk with them, instead of merely visiting 
the surroundings and equipment (however perfect) in which 
their school life developed. For the fourth time I asked the prin- 
cipal to take me to a classroom while the pupils were at work. 

“No, it is too late now,” he said. “The classes will be let out in 
five minutes, and the children will be going home.” 

When I got to the lobby I saw the younger grades quietly fil- 
ing past, two by two. They all smiled at us and called out to us 
in chorus: “Good afternoon!” and then, right away: “Good-by.” 
These children, like the others I had seen at a distance, were very 
clean, well dressed, polite, and disciplined. Their little shaven 
heads gave them quite a curious appearance. 
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“Our education is aimed at making these children coura- 
geous men, fearing nothing in life, able to do everything with their 
own hands, equipped for a practical existence—patriots and 
Communists.” 

With this declaration the comrade principal ended my visit 
and courteously accompanied me to the door. 

Several weeks later I got permission to visit a school for girls. 
This time I was accompanied by an official of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs instead of Popov. His presence made itself felt 
constantly, The woman principal was plainly flustered and wor- 
ried by this descent of important personages upon her. 

The teaching system was visibly the same as in School No. 315, 
and again I was assured that “practically all the students go 
through the entire ten grades.” At my request I was taken to at- 
tend a tenth-grade class in literature. In the classroom there were 
some fifteen girls, all wearing brown smocks, all, without excep- 
tion, with their hair in long braids, not one of them showing the 
slightest trace of the coquetry one would find among adolescent 
girls of sixteen and seventeen in another country. The lesson it- 
self seemed to me rather elementary for the last grade in a high 
school. A young teacher offered a brief summing-up of all the 
non-Russian literatures of the peoples of the Soviet Union. The 
lesson was embellished with quotations from Stalin and with Bol- 
shevist texts on the “policy of nationalities.” The teacher cited 
the names of contemporary Armenian, Georgian, Kazakh, Bye- 
Jorussian, and Ukrainian writers. Most of the names mentioned 
were followed by the remark: “This author, known throughout 
the entire world, has recently received the Stalin Prize.” (I hum- 
bly confess my ignorance; with the exception of two or three 
names, I had never heard of these world celebrities.) The profes- 
sor then questioned several “good” students on other Soviet au- 
thors. The girls would get up, blushing, and recite in a 
monotonous voice passages from their literature course or 
Tadzhik or Turkmen poems translated into Russian. I felt as if 
I were listening to a recitation class of twelve-year-olds. The 
principal explained the summary and monotonous character 
of this course by the fact that the pupils were reviewing every- 
thing they had learned, getting ready for their final examinations 
for the certificate. I must confess that I had at no moment any 
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impression of “maturity” in these pupils, who were about to 
enter the university the next autumn. It occurred to me also that 
an order might have been given in advance to cut down to a 
strict minimum the content of the class recitations I was going to 
hear. 

The principal took me to a class in singing. I listened to some 
thirty little ten-year-old girls (all clad in brown smocks and with 
their hair in long braids, like their elders) singing in chorus five 
songs to the glory of Stalin and the Soviet Union. 

Recess time arrived, and I joined, to the marked displeasure 
of the principal, a group of “big” pupils. I put some questions 
to these girls about the careers they intended to choose. To my 
surprise, it came out in their answers that more than half of them 
wanted to become engineers or to practice one of the technical 
professions. I also asked them if they had read any French liter- 
ature. Yes, some of them had read Balzac’s Le Pére Goriot and 
Eugénie Grandet. How many of them were members of the 
Komsomol? Several hands went up. But the principal, more and 
more worried over the political turn my interview was taking, 
hastily led me into her office to “answer my questions.” I didn’t 
ask any and left right away. I think she could hardly hold back a 
sigh of relief as she saw me leave with my uniformed companion. 
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Conception of the World 














Chapter Thirty-One: Brief Encounter: A Soviet 
Citizen Talks to Me 


It was on a train that I was at last able to talk for 
several hours, without preparation or advance arrangement, with 
a Soviet citizen. This memorable event occurred almost four 
weeks after my arrival in the USSR. It was the first and last time 
that I was able to have such a conversation. Other talks, before I 
left, were without doubt just as interesting, but they had not the 
same quality of spontaneity. 

I was returning from Leningrad to Moscow, and I had re- 
served, through the Intourist office, a berth in the “international” 
sleeping-car (equivalent to the French first class). When I went 
to my compartment, I noted that the two berths were made up 
for the night. My traveling-companion had not yet arrived. Was 
I going to have one? On the trip to Leningrad I had been alone, 
though all the other compartments had been fully occupied. 

I remembered what several “Moscow Westerners” had told me 
before my departure for Leningrad: “Nowadays your only 
chance of talking alone, man to man, with a Russian is to meet 
him on a train. People who meet there know that tomorrow they 
will be leaving and will never see each other again. The Soviet 
people are less reticent, less suspicious, on a train than in a 
large city.” 

The door of my compartment opened and a man came in, 
clad in a beige raincoat and gray flannel trousers and wearing a 
felt hat. He greeted me very politely. His wife followed him in. 
During the ten minutes before the train left, she repeated the list 
of errands he was to do in Moscow: 

“Buy yourself some blue shirts, you can’t get them here. . . . If 
you find a bottle of good cologne, you can bring me one. . 
Don’t forget to phone Maria Ivanovna and go to see her. Ex- 
plain to her why I haven’t written for two months. . .. Put all this 
down in your notebook, you always forget half of what I say to 
YOU ss 3” 
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A bell rang on the station platform. The man kissed his wife 
and she went away. A few moments later the train began to 
move. My neighbor took off his raincoat. He was wearing a 
brown tweed jacket, a rather elegant silk necktie. 

“Do you know whether there is a dining-car?” he asked. * 

“No, there is none on this train,” I answered. “I inquired a 
minute ago. But the conductor will bring us some tea.” 

“And I had no time for dinner—what bad luck!” he said, smil- 
ing. “And you, comrade, didn’t your family give you any sand- 
wiches to keep up your strength on the way?” 

“No, I have no family in Leningrad,” I said. “Nor in Russia.” 

My neighbor looked at me with an air of astonishment. Evi- 
dently he had not yet noticed, in spite of the cut of my clothes, 
that I was a foreigner. I told him that I was French and had 
come to the USSR for a two-month visit. 

“That is very interesting, really very interesting,” the man in 
the tweed jacket repeated, still looking stunned. Then, having 
doubtless decided that we could not remain silent all the way to 
Moscow (the trip takes thirteen hours), he went on as if nothing 
had happened. He was the first Soviet citizen whom I met by 
chance who did not refuse to talk to me. Our conversation took 
place without witnesses, since the door of the compartment was 
closed. 

I soon saw that I was as interesting to my companion as he was 
to me. He was a man in his fifties, and had completed his studies 
in engineering under the former regime. He told me, moreover, 
that he spoke and read English and French. But we continued 
our conversation in Russian, talking until three o'clock in the 
morning—almost four hours on end. 

Very discreetly at first, he tried to find out if I was in his 
country on an official mission or “on delegation” (which is what 
visiting groups of foreign Communists or Communist-sympathiz- 
ers are called in Russia). 

“No, I am neither a diplomat nor a delegate,” I replied. “I’m 
just traveling as an individual. I intend to write a book, after 
this trip, on the Soviet Union and other countries I've visited.” 
(I preferred not to tell him that I was a journalist: from the 
newspaper articles and plays I had already seen in the USSR, I 
knew that my capacity of “Western journalist” might have been 
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enough to erase all confidence between us and move him to si- 
lence. ) 

“What kind of book are you going to write?” 

I answered with complete frankness: “You mean, will my 
book be Communist? Am I a Communist? No, I am not.” 

“Neither am I,” the man said. (In the Soviet Union this means 
that one is not a member of the party; as I have said before, 
there are only 6,000,000 party members out of a population of 
some 200,000,000. ) 

He began to question me in detail, eagerly: first on France. 
How did people live there? Did they believe war was coming? 
What was the standard of living among industrial workers, en- 
gineers, intellectuals? Was there unemployment? What were the 
results of the Marshall Plan? Was the coalition government in 
office at the moment likely to remain in power? Was General de 
Gaulle’s movement very strong? As he put these questions to me, 
I realized that he was rather well informed about France, at least 
in general terms. I noticed too that he did not ask any questions 
about the French Communist Party. No doubt he considered 
himself sufficiently informed on that problem. 

“Have you been in America recently?” he suddenly demanded. 

“Yes, last year,” I said. 

“Do the Americans want war?” 

This was two months before the beginning of the conflict in 
Korea. 

I replied that in the winter of 1949 I had traversed three thou- 
sand miles in the United States, that I had talked with hundreds 
of men and women of all classes and all ages, and that I had not 
found anyone who wanted war. On the other hand, I had learned 
that many Americans believed there would be war, because they 
were convinced that the USSR would one day be stronger than 
the United States, and that when that moment came the Russians 
would attack America. Such, as I saw it, was the opinion of the 
average American in the winter of 1949. 

I declared further that I did not think the American govern- 
ment had the deliberate intention, at some forthcoming date, to 
attack anybody. But in Washington, as in the rest of the United 
States, Soviet policy was provoking more and more disquiet. The 
press and the radio were taking a hand in it, and fear was in- 
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creasing from day to day. This was so not only in America but 
also in western Europe. I believed such a situation to be very 
dangerous. 

My neighbor had listened to me quietly, with obvious interest. 
All of a sudden he burst out laughing. 

“But that is absolutely ridiculous!” he cried. “How can they 
think we want to attack them? Isn’t it plain that we don’t want 
to attack anyone? You know, people talk about propaganda 
here among us, but how powerful the propaganda must be on 
the other side to make people believe that the Russians want to 
start a war of aggression against them!” 

“You would make an American laugh with just as much force 
and sincerity,” I said, “if you told him that the Russians are con- 
vinced that the United States wants to attack them!” 

My interlocutor stared at me in astonishment. 

“If it is agreeable to you, let us not discuss the responsibilities 
in the present situation,” I went on. “You asked me if the Amer- 
icans ‘wanted’ war. I answered you the best I could. I will add 
that the reading of the Moscow papers does not give me a pic- 
ture that is very objective, or very peaceable, of the United States 
and of Russian-American relations. From reading your papers I 
have the impression that your rulers are convinced of the Amer- 
ican desire to attack you in the near future.” 

My neighbor remained silent for several minutes. He was re- 
flecting. Then, looking me straight in the face, he said: “Yet 
there are so many resemblances between Americans and Rus- 
sians! During the last war I met some of them. We got on so well 
together! We could continue to live in peace. Stalin often says 
so. And not only Stalin: we all want peace. Haven't you noticed 
that yourself since you’ve been in the USSR? Do you know what 
the last war meant to every one of us, to every Russian family?” 

Then he told me what the war had been for him and his fam- 
ily. He was married, but did not have children. From 1942 
to 1945 he had worked from fourteen to sixteen hours in a fac- 
tory that had been evacuated beyond the Ural Mountains. He 
had lost two nephews in the war, the only sons of two of his sis- 
ters. Another sister, with her two little girls, had been in a district 
near Moscow that was occupied by the Germans. They were lib- 
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erated, after some months, by a Soviet counteroffensive, but the 
two children had such horrible memories of the occupation that 
they never wanted to go back to their home again. 

“Around me, among my friends, among the workers in my fac- 
tory, everybody lost sons, brothers, husbands; women, too—how 
many of them have been massacred, or deported to Germany, 
never to return!” 

His face was clouded. For a long time he did not speak. The 
lights of a town quickly flashed past the window of our compart- 
ment. The conductor knocked on the door and brought us two 
glasses of boiling-hot tea. 

I asked my neighbor if the Russians still felt a great deal of 
hatred for the Germans. 

“No,” he said. “That is over now. We are working for peace, 
we are building. We do not hate a whole people, neither the Ger- 
mans nor the Americans. I will say, however, that the people 
have not forgotten everything. My sisters have no love for the 
Niemtzy. Oh, no! The other day at the movies, during a film in 
which an actor was speaking German, my sister got up and left 
the theater. She says it gets the better of her... . And the French, 
do they still hate the Boches?” 

I replied that in France a great many people had not forgot- 
ten either, and that one section of French public opinion was 
greatly worried by the rapid revival of Germany. 

“Whose fault is it?” said my neighbor. “If they are reconstruct- 
ing their war industries, why do you let them do it? Yes, I know 
very well: it’s the Americans, above all, who are aiding the Ger- 
mans. But if some day Germany threatens you again, you will 
have only yourselves to thank!” 

I did not want to pursue the discussion further on this ground. 
Instead I began to question this Soviet engineer about his own 
way of life. He told me he lived in a two-room apartment in 
Leningrad, in a housing development constructed, before the 
war, alongside his factory. The buildings had been heavily dam- 
aged by German bombardment. They had been reconstructed 
two years ago. He himself, when he came back from the Urals, 
had had to replace all his furnishings, wardrobe, and household 
equipment, lost during the war years. Now everything was in 
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good shape. He had even bought a little car, a Moskvich (cost: 
$2,250): this special engineer must be making a very good liv- 
ing. 

ie our conversation went on, I began to understand more 
readily this man’s conception of life. He was not a member of the 
party, but he accepted the interpretation of the international sit- 
uation that was presented to him daily by Pravda or by the So- 
viet press and radio. He was not so convinced (as this press 
seemed to be) that everything was frightful in the West. He said 
to me, incidentally, that the standard of living among American 
industrial workers “must be very high”; a party member would 
never have uttered such heresy. He spoke also with a certain re- 
spect, if not with admiration, of Western industrial technique, 
and in particular that of the United States. All this, without 
doubt, was a result of his profession (he told me that he often 
read English and American technical periodicals), and also of 
the fact that he belonged to the older generation. 

He was at the same time not only satisfied with what was hap- 
pening in his own country, but proud of it. He had known the 
ancien régime, however, in his youth. He was even continuing, he 
confessed, to listen from time to time to short-wave broadcasts 
from abroad (“from Switzerland—never the Voice of America, it 
is too absurd and untruthful—sometimes the BBC”). He stressed 
one point: 

“We are allowed to listen to them, just as you are. But I 
never learn anything sensational from them—except for your 
fear of war... .” 

He was persuaded, as far as he was concerned, that the Soviet 
government was working for peace and wished nothing but 
peace. He expressed deep conviction that the USSR was moving 
without any missteps toward ever-increasing material progress. 
As for his work and his pay, he was one of the privileged ones of 
the Soviet regime. He understood that perfectly. 

“There are still a great many things that are not just as they 
should be in our country,” he said; “housing, the quality and 
choice of certain products. But it is only five years since the end 
of the war. We had to rebuild everything, start again from 
scratch. So my factory—” 

He broke off abruptly, remembering that he was talking to a 
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foreigner. I did not ask him anything about his factory, not 
wanting to have the appearance of pumping him. He com- 
menced to give me advice on what I ought to see in Moscow and 
during my other trips in the USSR. 

“That will depend entirely on your Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, which is ‘organizing’ my stay,” I said to him, smiling. “I 
myself can’t do very much until it has been approved by the 

proper authorities.” 

“Ah, they are as strict as that!” he marveled. “But what can 
| you expect? It is what you people call the cold war... . You 
know, by nature we Russians are trusting and hospitable. And as 
you see by my example, we feel a great deal of interest, even 
curiosity, about foreigners. The Moscow people especially! They 
were always known in Russia for the hearty welcome they held 
out to foreigners. But all that has changed. The men of our 
country have learned to be suspicious. That is a pity for you. 
Yes, it is too bad that you should have come to Russia at a time 
like this.” 

Our conversation was beginning to thin out. It was almost 
three o’clock in the morning. My neighbor explained that he had 
a hard day ahead of him, and that he was going to bed. 

“Don’t put your coat in the washroom; it’s shared by two com- 
partments. Be careful; one never knows,” he advised me before 
he went to sleep. 

We slept late the next morning. When we got up, we were al- 
ready getting into Moscow. My neighbor pressed my hand and 
wished me “success for the book, and a good journey.” 

“I should like very much to read your book,” he said, smiling. 

“For that, you would still have to learn my name,” I said. 

I told him my name and spelled it out carefully. He did not 
tell me his. When the train stopped in the Moscow station, he 
jumped out on the platform, gave me a final wave of the hand, 
and disappeared in the crowd. Thus ended our brief encounter. 
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Chapter Thirty-Two: War or Peace? The Soviet 
People Consider This 


Problem 


War or peace? This question—agonizing, omnipres- 
ent for several years past—was weighing upon me as upon mil- 
lions of men and women of all countries when I took the plane 
for Moscow. I asked myself if I should find a war psychosis in 
the USSR, or at least the same general anxiety that I had found 
over and over since 1947 in all the countries to which my foreign 
reporting took me. This word war—was I going to find it in 
Moscow, in the columns of the daily papers and in the words of 
the passers-by, as I had done from New York to Calcutta, in 
Prague as in Paris, Warsaw, or Berlin? In a word, what were the 
Soviet citizens thinking about war? Were they prepared to make 
it or submit to itP What price were they attaching to peace? 
Were they morally ready to launch out upon that war of Soviet 
aggression which was so much discussed in the West, and particu- 
larly in the United States? 

Throughout my journey I sought the answers to these ques- 
tions. I sought them alike in the press and Soviet publications 
and in the faces and the talk of the people among whom I 
found myself. This was the problem that interested me most; 
only an objective appraisal of it could make my trip a success. 

During my first ten days in Moscow, I had the feeling that the 
question of war or peace troubled the Soviet crowds only slightly. 
At no moment during this time did I hear any talk about war or 
related subjects. I thought at first that the average Soviet citizen 
was less infected than the Parisian, the New Yorker, or the Lon- 
doner with that present-day disease which we call “war psycho- 
sis.” To be sure, as I have already explained, I never reached the 
point of conversation with “men in the street”; they fled from all 
talk with a foreigner. But in theaters, restaurants, the subway, 
the shops, listening closely to the conversations around me, I 
never heard the word war. Did they really give it no thought? Was 
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this indifference possible at the very moment when the Soviet 
newspapers were clamorously conducting the “fight for peace,” 
making constant reference to “the sinister designs of the capital- 
ist warmongers”? 

Eleven days later I was still asking myself this question when, 
on page 2 of the Moscow Evening News, the capital’s only after- 
noon daily, I read a little item under a modest headline. It an- 
nounced in twenty lines the incident relating to an American 
airplane that was said to have flown over Soviet Lithuania and, 
ordered by Russian pursuit planes to land, had replied by open- 
ing fire. The Soviet pursuit planes, the paper said, had also fired. 
The American plane, it was stated, had then disappeared in the 
direction of the Baltic Sea. The article summarized a note of 
protest addressed by the Soviet government to the government of 
the United States. 

It was odd that the Moscow Evening News should have 
“broken” this information. Generally it confines itself to reprinting 
the foreign news already published by Pravda in the morning. 
Beyond doubt the Soviet government, ordinarily in no hurry 
about bulletins from abroad, wanted in this way to mark the im- 
portance and urgency of the incident. That same evening Radio 
Moscow repeated the Tass dispatch, over several stations, without 
any comment. The Western diplomats and journalists were 
greatly troubled. Having no contact with Soviet officials, or, for 
that matter, with the country in which they were living, they 
plainly knew nothing of Russian intentions and were wondering 
if the unusual publication of this dispatch did not herald a 
grave international crisis. 

The next morning I rushed to get hold of Pravda. It printed, 
under a less moderate headline, the same Tass dispatch, and, ac- 
companying it, telegrams from different countries, especially the 
Scandinavian. These last referred to the “indignation” aroused 
by the American flight over the USSR, and by the appearance of 
American reconnaissance machines over Danish airports and 
above Sweden. This was all; the party organ did not publish ei- 
ther an editorial or official comment on the incident. 

In the street the atmosphere had changed. Faces looked more 
troubled than in the preceding days. I took a long walk through 
the streets, visited several shops, rode the subway, then a crowded 
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streetcar. A dozen times or more I heard snatches of conversa- 
tion, in somber tones, about the American plane. Yet I was not 
able to note either anger or visible indignation among these 
people of slow reactions and impassive aspect. 

I spent the afternoon with a “Western” confrere who had the 
privilege, like all foreign correspondents in Moscow, of receiv- 
ing the radio bulletins of his own press agency. We spent hours 
in reading uncensored dispatches from all the capitals. The inter- 
national tension had increased considerably in the course of 
these twenty-four hours, and the tone of American newspapers 
and spokesmen was very violent. At the end of the afternoon a 
copy of the Moscow Evening News was brought us, just off the 
press. As was its custom, and unlike the evening before, this pa- 
per simply reprinted the news from Pravda. No reference was 
made to the storm of rage that had been occurring since morning 
on the other side of the Atlantic. 

That evening I went to the big Moscow Circus. The program 
—a superb one—was entirely in the hands of women; it 
was called the Circus Women’s Festival. The immense hall was 
packed, and the audience gave the acrobats, trapeze performers, 
and lion-tamers shattering applause. 

The only men in the arena were two clowns. One of them 
“read minds at a distance.” He “divined,” in this way, the musi- 
cal airs preferred by certain spectators; then the orchestra per- 
formed them. At the end of his act the telepathist clown ad- 
dressed the entire auditorium. 

“Now,” he shouted, “I’m going to guess the thought of all those 
who are here this evening.” There was a little pause; then he 
went on: “Very well, comrades, we are all thinking that our 
country is the finest, the best, in the world.” 

Applause greeted this declaration. I looked around me. Every- 
body was delighted; there were broad smiles everywhere. At that 
moment I thought that the clown had truly expressed the thought 
of all these Soviet spectators. And I said to myself also that 
thousands of miles to the west, in some circus or café of the 
American Middle West, a public entertainer might be tossing 
out the same remark (about the United States, of course) and 
getting the same ovation. . . . 

Another clown came into the ring, carrying in his arms a basin 
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full of soapsuds. He blew through a straw; an enormous bubble 
swelled up, then burst in his face. 

“That is Truman’s hydrogen bomb,” cried the clown, run- 
ning off to the wings. The audience rocked with laughter. Beside 
me two officers in uniform laughed until they cried. A few min- 
utes later the clown came running back. He was dragging behind 
him a little cart surmounted by a placard on which was printed 
in coarse characters: “Peace. Atlantic Pact.” He lifted a cover: a 
miniature cannon began to spit fire, and the clown just missed 
losing his trousers under this bombardment. A new outburst of 
laughter resounded under the circus’s great dome. 

Would these people be able to laugh so heartily if they were 
consumed by anxiety? I asked myself this during the intermis- 
sions as I listened to the conversations of the spectators who were 
slowly circling about the foyer and regaling themselves with ice- 
cream cones, sandwiches, and candy. Nobody was talking about 
the incident in the Baltic or the international situation. The peo- 
ple seemed gay and carefree: they were commenting on the acts 
they had just seen and talking about their work or their plans 
for the week—movies, theaters, concerts. The tension I had so 
plainly felt in the streets of Moscow all through the day did not 
seem to have reached the circus audience. 

The next morning Pravda published a two-column front-page 
article: “Ominous Acts of the American Adventurers,” which vio- 
lently attacked “the brazen conduct of the American intelligence 
agents, who have received the lesson they deserved.” The article 
protested the “violation of Soviet sovereignty,” and stated that 
“the American adventurers are always embarking on new 
schemes in their aim of world domination; they have no scruples 
about the means of attaining it.” 

On the foreign-news page Tass dispatches were hammering at 
the same theme they had amply dealt with the evening before: 
from New York, Stockholm, London, and Oslo the Soviet press 
agency reported on the “indignation” aroused in all these capi- 
tals by “American provocations to war.” 

In the street I once more noticed grave faces and strained 
looks. I heard again, as on the preceding day, rather worried or 
shocked discussion of the incident. In a restaurant in Gorky 
Street I tried to talk with a neighbor at the table, but after one 
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glance, as classic as it was swift, at the cut of my clothes, he did 
not answer. He even looked at me with a fairly hostile air all 
through the meal. 

The same day—forty-eight hours after the announcement made 
to the Soviet public on the subject of “the incident”—I came by 
the following story. I heard it from a Soviet person whom I can- 
not name here. 

A mother who had lost two sons in the last war had come 
home weeping after her morning marketing. All the women had 
spoken with concern—some of them with tears in their eyes—of 
the danger that war might break out because of the American 
airplane. This mother, like all the other women at the market, 
was convinced that America wanted to attack the USSR. She 
did not believe at all in the possibility of defeat for her country, 
but the idea of sending her third son to war—the last one left to 
her—was making her cry. 

The Soviet citizen who described this scene asked me: “And 
you, do you think that war might break out now? Have you any 
news other than: what is in Pravda?” 

Yes, I had. I had been following the reports published outside 
the USSR. Five days after the incident (which the Soviet press 
had been three days Jate in making public), these reports did not 
give the impression that a conflict was possible. No, there would 
be no war. I explained to my questioner the reasons for my opti- 
mism. But my explanation produced no effect upon this man 
molded and educated by the Soviet regime. Vainly I set forth the 
Western reactions in detail, described the discussions in the 
American and English press, stressed the rather cautious remarks 
of the State Department spokesmen in Washington. I tried to 
show that the charges—violent but not at all warlike—brought 
against the Russians were offset by the appeals to moderation 
launched by the statesmen and large newspapers of the West. My 
words were too complicated—I would even say incomprehen- 
sible—for a person who read Pravda every day. He went away 
shaking his head and shrugging his shoulders, just as pessimistic 
as at the beginning of our conversation. 

That same day the Russian chauffeur of a Western legation 
had said to the diplomat whose car he was driving, with accents 
of rage in his voice: “Why can’t you leave us in peace? Just let us 
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alone! Are we sending our airplanes over America and Eng- 
land? We don’t want war. Why do you want it?” 

The diplomat in question was not American. In the space of a 
few hours the chauffeur’s remarks had gone the rounds of the lit- 
tle Western colony in Moscow, which is reduced to documenting 
itself in this way on the reactions of the Soviet public. 

But this public, on its part, is ignorant of the actual situation 
in the outside world. All it knows is contained in the daily ra- 
tion of international news handed out to it by the Soviet press 
and radio. As we have seen, this news is carefully—even scientif- 
ically—selected and slanted. The “average Soviet citizen” with 
whom I had tried to discuss the Baltic incident had not the slight- 
est idea—and with reason—of the diversity of Western reactions 
or, especially, of the complexity of the international situation. 
He could not understand what I said, because for years, in 
reading his Soviet newspapers, which usually quote only Com- 
munist and pro-Soviet articles from abroad, he had got the im- 
pression that the “honest people” in all countries took the part 
of the USSR. He had no idea of forces in the non-Soviet coun- 
tries—did not even imagine that they could exist—which did not 
fall into the black or white definitions supplied him by his press. 
In particular he was unaware of the existence of an opinion that 
was non-Communist but nevertheless opposed to the idea of an 
inevitable conflict. 

This day, in the course of which I had concrete proofs of war- 
fear among the Soviet people, came to an end, for me, at the 
theater. I went to see Makar Dubrava, a play by the Ukrainian 
writer and statesman Korneichuk. Its action took place in the 
Donbas (the Donetz coal basin) after the last war. In one ex- 
tremely dramatic scene an old miner is told of the recovery of 
the decomposed body of his son, shot by the Germans and re- 
ported missing since the end of the Nazi occupation. Beside the 
corpse was found a letter written by the son in his own blood. 

The old miner, played by the marvelous actor Derzhavin, be- 
gan to sob, speaking his son’s name in a whisper. Then the cur- 
tain fell and the lights came on. All around me I saw people 
weeping. Among them were generals and colonels, their breasts 
studded with medals—they were weeping too, without any em- 
barrassment. Two rows behind me a woman was sobbing; her 
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husband, a white-haired old man, was looking at her in silence, 
not even daring to comfort her. 

I had already seen spectators in tears, several days before, at a 
film that recalled the sufferings and the mourning of the war. But 
that night, in the tense international atmosphere, I was particu- 
larly moved by the tears and the reddened eyes of my neighbors 
in the theater. 

I am quite certain that the Russian people have no desire for 
war. In the last one they lost 17,000,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren (these are official figures, probably below the actual 
losses ). There is not one Russian family that did not suffer, phys- 
ically, from 1941 to 1945. The wounds are scarcely scarred over. 
It is in vain that one knows all this: it is when one sees the reac- 
tions of living human creatures, as I was able to see them all 
through my stay in the Soviet Union, that one appreciates at its 
true value the past suffering of this people and its profound hor- 
ror at new threats of war. 

Makar Dubrava was concerned with the reconstruction of the 
mines destroyed by the Germans. This work—which had been 
awarded the Stalin Prize—contained the customary dose of prop- 
aganda. But I felt that what was true and authentic in it was the 
desire of all the people to get back quickly to a peacetime basis 
of production and thus to a normal life. It expressed a will for 
peaceful existence, an energy bent on improving the standard of 
living and wiping-out recent miseries, that struck a vibrating 
chord in the audience. These people of Moscow were feeling the 
same basic needs as the miners of the Donetz Basin who were 
shown in the play. 

Desiring peace, the Soviet people nevertheless fear war. It may 
even be said that they are to a certain extent set in this fear. For 
more than thirty years the Communist doctrine officially propa- 
gated throughout the country has been repeating to the Soviet 
population the theory of “capitalist encirclement” and that of “im- 
perialism, which is aggressive by its very nature.” It is true 
that Lenin and Stalin have often declared that the peaceful co- 
existence of Communist and capitalist regimes is possible and 
even desirable. My first fortnight in Moscow I saw four articles 
in leading newspapers and magazines devoted to this theme. 

It is also true that the papers constantly publish articles and 
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dispatches on “the struggle for peace.” They are always citing 
the signatures that pour in by millions to the movement of the 
“fighters for peace” or to the Stockholm appeal; they refer also, 
in great detail, to strikes in France, Belgium, and Italy, or the re- 
fusal of the dockers of such and such a port in western Europe to 
unload American war supplies. 

These columns theoretically dedicated to peace certainly pro- 
duce in the people in a growing sense of the danger of war. The 
unceasing, always widening campaign for peace constitutes a 
two-edged weapon. For if it builds upon the profound desire for 
peace on the part of 200,000,000 Soviet people, it prepares them 
simultaneously for the eventuality of war. Soviet pacifism is by 
no means a moral disarmament: quite the contrary. 

Yet this moral preparedness may very well be explained, or 
even justified. When the Bolshevist papers constantly quote 
American articles, or declarations by American statesmen, or 
when they denounce the “warmongering spirit” of certain news- 
papers and magazines in the United States (for example, when 
they cite and even reproduce those famous maps of the USSR, 
published in the American press, in which the Soviet cities con- 
sidered as “atomic objectives” are marked in bright red), it is al- 
ways to prove the “war preparations and excitations to war” of 
the United States. Now, many of these extracts and these items 
of information from American sources are neither falsified nor 
garbled. One is perfectly able to conceive that the Soviet rulers 
are sincerely frightened by the abundance of war signs they think 
they discern in America. 

Action to warn and to prepare their people might be consid- 
ered as legitimate defense. Moreover, the majority of the West- 
ern newspapers and radio broadcasts are also—consciously or 
unconsciously—“conditioning” their readers and listeners to the 
imminence of a world catastrophe. What is much more serious in 
the USSR is that the so-called “anti-warmongering” dispatches 
and news items are never counterbalanced by news favorable to 
peace, except in the form of declarations from the various Com- 
munist parties or from pro-Communist individuals, who, accord- 
ing to the Soviet press, are the only Western elements opposed 
to war. The Russian reader thus feels that the Communists con- 
stitute the sole bulwark against world conflict. Consciously or un- 
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consciously he deduces from this that all the “others” want and 
are preparing for the universal conflagration. 

Sometimes, apparently, the means employed lead to results not 
intended or desired by the Soviet rulers. I felt very distinctly that 
the press campaign launched in the USSR in the days that fol- 
lowed the Baltic incident had led to rather unexpected results. 

The incident had been presented to the Soviet public in such 
a way as to arouse its anger and indignation. There was also an 
effort to create the impression that this anger at “the American 
provocation” was shared by international opinion, throughout 
the world. But the reaction of the Soviet population had been 
much closer to mass anxiety, fear of an impending war. Assur- 
edly it would be wrong to claim that indignation had no place 
in the popular reaction. Nevertheless, what struck me dur- 
ing those days of tension was the public horror at the prospect of 
war. 

These fragmentary impressions, obtained as circumstance al- 
lowed, are the most that a Westerner can get hold of nowadays 
in the USSR. Obviously the government has much clearer and 
more decisive ways to take the pulse of its people. The Soviet 
government must have been fully informed, if only through the 
vigilant services of the secret police, of the wave of alarm that 
swept over the country. At any rate, at the end of a week that 
campaign over the Baltic incident came abruptly to an end, and 
the occurrence was hardly mentioned any more. Those worried 
days that I lived through in Moscow taught me some lessons: for 
one thing, I was in a position to see and feel the reaction of the 
Soviet people to the danger of war; for another, I saw an exam- 
ple of the way people are informed of outstanding events in in- 
ternational life; finally, I had concrete proof of the existence and 
the problems of public opinion in the USSR (a public opinion 
that many Western observers belittle or deny altogether). 

Three weeks after I left Russia the conflict in Korea burst 
upon the world. Though no longer in Moscow, I received cer- 
tain information on the way in which the Soviet public reacted 
to this event. At first, for several days, there were signs of some- 
thing like panic; in Moscow, as in Paris and in America, people 
rushed to the shops to lay in “war stocks” of provisions and 
goods. At Riga, the large seaside resort on the Baltic, where tens 
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of thousands of Soviet citizens spend their summer holidays, the 
fear of war took on such proportions that the “tourists” began to 
pack their bags and hurry back to the interior of the Soviet Un- 
ion. Plainly, during those first days, the Soviet population again 
thought war was imminent. People thought at first that North 
Korea had launched the aggression. Hence the USSR, its ally, 
would suffer the counterblow. But the Soviet newspapers reas- 
sured the population: it was the South Koreans who had attacked 
North Korea. Since Moscow was ignoring this provocation, 
peace would be assured. . . . Calm quickly returned. The gov- 
ernment threw substantial reserves of foodstuffs on the market to 
prove to the people that their anxiety was without justification 
and that there was no thought of going back to wartime ration- 
ing. The Soviet press first presented the conflict in Korea in a 
rather matter-of-fact way, did not insist too much on the struggle 
against the United States, and took care not to identify Soviet 
policy with the “war of liberation” being waged by the North 
Korean regime. There were, of course, numerous meetings, dur- 
ing that first week, in support of North Korea. Here again there 
was concerted action to arouse anti-American indignation, at the 
same time that an effort was being made to quiet the general 
fear of world conflict. All told, what happened on the outbreak 
of the Korean war only served to confirm the impressions I gath- 
ered during the days that followed the Baltic incident. 

I must emphasize that I did not see at that time any trace of 
panic or of so-called war psychosis. But I could constantly feel, 
among the Soviet people, a sort of apprehensiveness, an extreme 
sensitiveness which led to reactions like that of the mother I have 
mentioned above, and which explains in part the “patriotic” dis- 
trust of all foreigners. 

A month after the Baltic incident, while I was in Stalingrad, a 
local director of the party, who had been charged with showing 
me the reconstruction of the city, and who for three days was a 
very pleasant and kindly guide, suddenly declared point-blank, 
as he was exhibiting a beautiful model of “the Stalingrad of to- 
morrow”: “Yes, it will be very beautiful—if only you leave us 
time to do all that work!” 

“Who?” I demanded, a little nonplused. “Me?” 

“No, not you yourself,” he answered, smiling. “I mean to say: 
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if you, the imperialists, leave us time to rebuild our city and 
our country, if you do not attack us and start a new war.” 

I did my best to answer him, to explain that people in the 
West dreaded war as much as the people in the USSR did. But 
this old party worker had definite notions on that score. He re- 
mained no less amiable toward me, and finally declared that he 
did not believe that I, “Gospodin” (Mr.) Gordey, wanted 
war, . . . In the course of my journey across the USSR, I heard 
the same remark several times from other “officials” of the party: 
“If you leave us time for it, we will build, we will perfect this or 
that.” In this sentence there was the double conviction that war 
was, in the long run, inevitable and that it was the West that 
would one day attack the peace-loving Soviet Union. It is possi- 
ble, however, that the party officials had received specific instruc- 
tions to speak in this vein to the rare “bourgeois” visitors from 
the West. 

One thing is certain: the Soviet citizens conceive of our West- 
ern attitudes to the problem of peace just as badly as we, in 
Paris, imagine theirs. I had a striking glimpse of such misconcep- 
tions one evening during the “Baltic incident” tenseness. I had 
just come back to my hotel when the floor supervisor, a mid- 
dle-aged woman who sat at a large desk facing the stairway and 
the elevator, spoke to me. 

“I have just read a statement from the French Commu- 
nist Party against the danger of war,” she said. “But who wants 
war in France, then?” 

I replied that to my knowledge nobody in my country wanted 
war. 

“And your government?” 

“It doesn’t want war either. No French government whatever 
could want war.” 

“Do the Communists belong to the government?” 

I replied in the negative. Astonishment spread over ‘the floor 
superintendent’s countenance. She went on with her questions: 

“Then I don’t understand anything. The Communists attack the 
government and are allowed to?” 

I answered that freedom of the press existed in France, but I 
saw that she was no longer following me. She repeated: “Then, 
in your country there is the government and also the Commu- 
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nist Party; each says what it wants to. The Communist newspa- 
pers attack the government for wanting war, but you tell me that 
nobody wants war. What is going to happen in your country?” 

I tried again to explain that the Communists were not the 
only people in France who did not want war; but she was so 
nonplused by my explanations of this strange regime where the 
Communist Party, the press, and the government were not in 
close agreement that she shrugged her shoulders and looked at me 
with a sort of pity, handing me my key in order to put an end to 
such absurd conversation. 


Chapter Thirty-Three: Russians and Americans: 
Soviet Propaganda 


and Pacifism 


A week after the announcement of the Baltic inci- 
dent in the Soviet press, I entered the Moscow station on my way 
to Leningrad. I was traveling in an “international sleeping-car” 
(that is, first class). Intourist had refused to reserve a place for 
me in the second class (“soft car”) or the third (“hard car”) in 
spite of my often expressed wish to travel] that way. 

I had got to the train half an hour early. Within a few min- 
utes I heard in the corridor some ringing American voices. Pass- 
ing my compartment, I saw three porters dragging heavy bags, 
sealed and stamped with lead, and after them two Americans, 
whose appearance and voices betrayed both their nationality and 
their profession; they were diplomats or diplomatic messengers, 
who probably would go on tomorrow from Leningrad to Fin- 
land. They dismissed the porters and continued their conversa- 
tions. Through the open door I heard one of them say to the 
other: “It’s always good to get home; I haven't been in the 
United States now for two years. . . .” 

A few minutes later there was an extraordinary scene. I heard 
a sudden outburst of voices on the station platform and leaned 
oui of the window to see what was going on. 
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A crowd of very elegantly dressed Americans—men with strik- 
ing neckties, women in red or bright-green coats, with ballerinas* 
shoes and nylon stockings sheathing their slender legs—had as- 
sembled outside our car. It was the United States Embassy staff, 
who had come to see the departing diplomat off. 

The Americans were very gay (obviously there had been a big 
cocktail party to celebrate the departure of their colleague and 
to wish him a good trip). A great many of them—fifty or sixty— 
had come to the station and they were getting in the way of the 
travelers and porters. Their gaiety manifested itself in a typically 
American way: all of a sudden they began to sing in chorus. “For 
He’s a Jolly Good Fellow,” cowboy songs, and then “Auld Lang 
Syne” re-echoed under the high glassed vaults of the station. 

Leaning out of the corridor window, I saw that other travelers 
—al] Russians—were doing likewise. I heard their comments. 

“They sing well,” said a big man in a leather jacket. 

“Are they English or Americans?” another asked. 

The Russians were smiling, looked entertained. I went out to 
the platform. A larger and larger crowd was circling around the 
Americans. A young Yankee in an American aviator’s jacket 
was leading the diplomatic chorus. His long arms were beating 
time in jerky movements. The Russians, all around, were 
delighted. Mingling with them, I heard only comments of praise 
and fellow-feeling. 

“J like those tunes very much; they are sad and gay at the same 
time,” a young woman said. 

“They're different from our songs, but they’re good just the 
same,” others were saying. They began to applaud at the end of 
a Wester song. 

These Russians were all smiling, like the Americans. No one 
was grumbling, no one had any fault to find with this group of 
foreigners who were blocking traffic, waving, and screaming in a 
foreign language—and what a language! 

Yet the Baltic incident was only a week old. The newspapers, 
the plays I had seen since my arrival in Moscow, might have made 
me think that the Russians were beginning, at any rate, to detest | 
the Americans. And here was a Russian crowd—workingmen, 
railroad employees, intellectuals, peasants—smiling benignly at 
these tipsy Americans, who were making a great deal of noise. 
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What would have been the reaction of a French crowd in Paris, 
an American crowd in New York, to a similar but reversed phe- 
nomenon—that is, to a crowd of Soviet citizens who were behav- 
ing as these Americans were doing in Moscow? I thought of a sen- 
tence from the Soviet writer Nikolai Tikhonov: “We—we of the 
Soviets—cannot hate a whole people.” 

To be sure, I had noted this absence of hatred in regard to 
the several Germans I had seen in public places in Moscow. They 
had been speaking their language with a heedlessness and an ar- 
rogance that were very German, surrounded by the indifference 
of the Soviet people around them. But the scene in the station 
was still more significant; it showed that in spite of official 
propaganda there was no feeling of hatred or anti-American hos- 
tility among the Soviet men in the street. 

It is a platitude that through the whole course of history the 
Russians have only very rarely fought wars of aggression and 
have never won any. The Finnish war (1939-40) forms an en- 
tirely special case and can be accounted for, if not justified, by 
the Russian fear of a German-Finnish attack on Leningrad, 
which in fact did take place in 1941. It is essential to remember, 
especially in the present international circumstances, that the 
Russians become redoubtable fighters and carry off brilliant vic- 
tories only when they are attacked on their soil and in their flesh. 
The aggressions of Napoleon and Hitler are the best-known ex- 
amples. But in more remote periods, the Teutonic, Swedish, and 
Polish invasions likewise ended in disaster, for very similar rea- 
sons. 

It was not for nothing that throughout the last war Stalin con- 
stantly referred to the country’s historical tradition, citing to his 
armies all the names of the great Russian military leaders who 
in past centuries had repulsed invasions of the national territory. 
It was to serve the same ends that Soviet propaganda during 
and after the last war particularly stressed the famous words of 
Alexander Nevsky (who repulsed the invasion of the Teutonic 
Knights in the thirteenth century): “We do not wish any foreign 
land, but we will not allow our own to be touched by a finger’s 
breadth.” Without any doubt these conceptions are still an inte- 
gral part of the Russian national character, and even of that 
more recent creation, Soviet patriotism. The campaigns for peace 
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recently carried on in the USSR (among them the 115,000,000 
Soviet signatures obtained for the Stockholm appeal) have relied 
largely on this particular trait—the nonaggressiveness of the 
Russian people. 

These signatures for the prohibition of the atomic bomb were 
not solely, as is too easily imagined in the West, simple mechan- 
ical gestures accomplished on the orders of a tyrannical and dic- 
tatorial regime. The signing of the Stockholm appeal by almost 
all the adult population of the Soviet Union cannot be thought- 
lessly classed as a gratuitous and hypocritical measure of propa- 
ganda. If one reads certain profoundly human documents pub- 
lished by the Soviet press in the course of the campaign for the 
Stockholm appeal, one cannot (in spite of the undeniable part 
played by propaganda) help being moved by the often touching 
and even pathetic affirmation of a true desire for peace. Here are 
a few examples: 

On May 10, 1950 the Soviet weekly New Times, which special- 
izes in questions of foreign policy, published a contributor’s let- 
ter whose language was far from diplomatic. He was “Private 
N. K. Sedov, of the town of Chapayevak.” And this is what he 
wrote to the “honorable editors”: 


“, . . [have lived and been brought up among simple Soviet people, 
agricultural laborers. I myself am a private second class. I should 
like to express here my thoughts and sentiments, which are also those 
of my regimental comrades. . . . 

“Messrs. Truman, Acheson, Bevin, and Churchill: I wish very 
much that these lines might reach you. You are in the act of kindling 
the fires of a new world war. Your old capitalist system is in process 
of cracking, and the day is not far off when it will collapse and fall 
to pieces. A new socialist regime is preparing to succeed it. You are 
oe to throw obstacles in the path of history. You are in a state 
of frenzy, you are constructing military bases, you are cultivating 
microbes, you are producing atomic bombs, you are getting ready 
to water the earth with the blood of millions of human beings, in 
order to stop the advance of history, to put off the hour of your fall. 

“You will not succeed in that. The peoples of the world will not 
suffer a new war. They will not suffer it that the blood of their 
children should be shed anew. 

“I am a soldier, but my comrades and I do not want a new war. 
We are young, and youth has the habit of dreaming. And we dream. 
We dream of peaceful work in our fields, in our factories, in the 
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mines of our country. We dream of the teaching we want to receive 
in our schools, institutes, and universities. 

“We are tranquil about our future, sure of our tomorrows. The 
pathways of life are open to each one of us. We Soviet soldiers do 
not feel any hatred for the Americans, or for the English, or for the 
Turks, or for any other nation. But we hate you—you who are 
instigators of war. 

“I press the hand of the American soldier who is the advocate 
of peace, no matter whether he be black or white. 

“I wish the English workers and peasants full success in their 
effort for peace. I take off my hat to the French abbé who is fighting 
for peace, I salute his white hairs, although I myself am an atheist. 

“My country has no need of territorial conquests. We Soviet men 
want peace. But if you unleash a new world war, we shall fight 
hard and without pity. We shall fight that there may be no more 
wars upon this earth, and that our children may even forget the 
word war.” 


Three months after this, while the campaign for signatures to 
the Stockholm appeal was at its height in the USSR, the Komso- 
molskaya Pravda, the young Communists’ paper, published, in its 
number of July 8, 1950, an entire page of extracts and facsim- 
iles of letters written by men and women of the Soviets. In the 
center of the page was a photostat of a letter addressed to the 
president of the Soviet Committee of Fighters for Peace by a 
woman seventy years old. In large, clumsy characters, she had 
written: 


“This is a mother, seventy years of age, who is addressing you: 
a mother who has borne, brought up, and given to the service of 
the fatherland seven sons and daughters. My honor as a mother 
makes it impossible for me to keep silence at the moment when 
all simple people, the world over, are raising their voices in protest 
against the atomic bomb. I have desired and waited for peace, with 
all the force of my long life, which has been scattered through with 
trials. Peace has come. My children have come back alive from 
the last war. 

“Who today, if not a raving maniac, wants war? The criminal gov- 
ernment that first makes use of the atomic bomb in a war will no 
longer find a place, or any safety, on this earth. 

“I am performing a sacred mission in affixing my signature to the 
appeal for the defense of peace. Along with my signature appear 
those of my children and grandchildren, who, like myself, want peace 
in the whole world. 

“But if it is once more necessary to defend a just cause by force 
of arms, then I, a Soviet mother, will send not only three children, 
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but my entire family of patriots to the defense of peace and the 
fatherland.” 

This letter was signed by Darya Nemova, a “mother decorated 
with the Order of the Glory of Motherhood.” There followed 
eighteen signatures of various Nemovs, among them a lieutenant 
colonel in the Guards, a lieutenant in the reserves, a lieutenant 
in the railroad service, a student officer in a military school, a 
woman captain; also included among the members of this family 
that signed the appeal were the chief mechanic in a factory, an 
accountant, the woman director of a kindergarten, a woman doc- 
tor, a young woman leader of the Pioneers, and several univer- 
sity students and pupils in secondary schools, who signed after 
their parents and their grandmother. 

Throughout several weeks the whole Soviet press published 
similar letters. Gatherings, public lectures, mass meetings, were 
held in the factories, collective farms, offices, and universities of 
the vast country. Obviously the accounts of these demonstrations, 
and the “total” press campaign that accompanied them, might 
seem to Western observers as so much totalitarian propaganda. 
They would be much mistaken, however, to be satisfied with such 
an explanation. This campaign in the USSR was much more 
than a simple obedience to orders from the Kremlin and the in- 
structions of the party. To be sure, the fact that this movement 
should have been willed and inspired by the Soviet government 
is significant in itself; but one must distinguish between the ef- 
fects of the Stockholm appeal in the Western countries and the 
impact of this campaign in the USSR. It can be validly asserted 
that in the West the anti-atomic propaganda tended deliberately 
to demoralize possible enemies of the Soviet Union. But the im- 
pression produced by this same movement upon the Soviet peo- 
ple had to fulfill different objectives. Let us examine them more 
closely. 

The decision to launch this vast campaign in the USSR ob- 
viously flowed, on the one hand, as already stated, from the de- 
sire to forge a two-edged weapon: on the basic pacifism of the 
Soviet people, an instrument was to be superimposed that would 
prepare this people psychologically for possible war. Neverthe- 
less, one should not lose sight of one essential fact: this propa- 
ganda, carried on by such spectacular means, hammered 
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constantly on the desire for peace of the Soviet citizens of our 
day. It did not seek to create a psychology of aggression. It in 
no way prepared the public for the necessity of undertaking a 
“war of liberation,” a “just war” (to quote from the vocabulary 
of Lenin and Stalin). It contained no territorial or revolution- 
ary claims that could worry the neighbors of the Soviet Union. 
This propaganda, in short, absolutely did not aim to create a col- 
lective state of mind that could facilitate aggression. To anyone 
who knows the extreme care taken by the Soviet rulers to shape 
the mentality of their population by mass movements, these char- 
acteristics of the “peace propaganda, style of 1950-1,” have great 
significance. 

Still, this propaganda is not for peace pure and simple. If I 
have taken pains to reproduce in full two letters published on 
this theme, it is because they contain two leitmotivs that appear in 
all the official expositions of the problem of war and peace in the 
USSR. They have, by simple repetition, entered into the present 
mentality of the men and women of the Soviet Union. 

First there is the desire, incontestably sincere, to live in peace, 
the will to improve the culture and the level of existence of the 
entire country and of every individual in it. The tone of the 
peace letters leaves no doubt on that subject: their authors have 
not forgotten the sufferings of the last war; they think with horror 
of the trials of a new conflict; they want to live and work quietly. 

But all the same, closely joined to this first theme, there is an- 
other. One may call it patriotism, self-confidence, pride in one’s 
own strength. In any case, these Soviet appeals in support of 
peace never end on a note of weakness. “If it is necessary, I will 
send my entire family to the defense of peace and the father- 
land,” writes the model mother. “If you unleash a new war, we 
shall fight hard and without pity,” writes the soldier. Hundreds 
of other letters published in the USSR possess always this double 
significance. And this threat of a terrible combat which the Soviet 
people will wage if they are attacked becomes all the more dra- 
matic, more solemn, in view of the fact that the men and women 
who utter it are perfectly conscious of the horrors of war: they 
have barely got away from them. 

It is obvious, to anyone who takes the trouble to reflect on it, 
that the Soviet regime has thus at its disposal, in the heart of its 
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population, a moral force that is in some degree doubled. But 
this patriotic unity, this determination to fight cruelly against any 
aggressor—these are factors of the fundamental pacifism of the 
Russians of today (and of yesterday). If the Kremlin were get- 
ting ready to undertake a military aggression, it would not subject 
its population to a propaganda thus conceived, it would not or- 
ganize campaigns of this kind in the interior of the USSR. Why, 
then, is it creating in the country a purely defensive moral atmos- 
phere like that which emerges from these letters? 

Several hypotheses are possible. The first is exaggeratedly sim- 
ple. It amounts to averring that the Soviet government sincerely 
desires peace while—just as sincerely—fearing Western aggres- 
sion. In this case, its foreign policy, which may seem rude and 
even aggressive, simply seeks to put fear in the heart of a possi- 
ble aggressor, by exploiting his weaknesses and continually put- 
ting on demonstrations of Soviet might, intended to turn aside 
the impulses of Western aggression. According to this hypothesis, 
the domestic peace propaganda seeks merely to create a national 
unity which may manifest itself more powerfully on the day 
when the Soviet Union is attacked by its irreconcilable enemies. 

According to a second hypothesis, the Kremlin has already en- 
visaged certain developments in the international situation. The 
rearmament of western Germany will bring to life once more the 
menace from a people that has ravaged and devastated Russian 
territory twice in thirty years. It is altogether possible that Mos- 
cow would consider such a menace as a casus belli. In that case, 
the defensive state of mind created by the present peace propa- 
ganda would adapt itself easily to the necessity of waging a war 
to destroy this menace. “We want peace, but we will defend our- 
selves in case of aggression”—this text, instilled at the present 
time into the Soviet people, would require no supplementary 
propaganda. The German army—to the Russians of today, that 
is the war of aggression against the Soviet Union. They know 
only too well the significance of the two words German army. 
They will let themselves be mobilized, they will even ac- 
cept a declaration of war from their government, in order to 
crush in the egg the rebirth of the German monster. For the great 
majority of Soviet citizens, such a decision would be the logical 
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sequel to that will to peace and that defense in the face of aggres- 
sion which are being preached to them at the present hour. It 
would probably be impossible to drag them into a purely preven- 
tive war against the United States, England, France, or the At- 
lantic Pact. Against Germany it would be not only possible, but 
easy and logical. 

Let us now examine the possibility of atomic war. With a state 
of mind such as we observe in the Soviet Union at the present 
time, an atomic bomb dropped on Moscow could have an effect 
the reverse of what is expected. Atomic attack on the capital 
and the great centers of the Soviet Union would arouse precisely 
that sacred wrath, that patriotic fusion between love of peace 
and love of country which were the foundations of the Russian 
victories over Napoleon and Hitler. In this connection, without 
trying here to go into the strategic and military consequences of 
an atomic war against the USSR, one may now catch a glimpse 
of the increase of moral force, for the Soviet regime, that would 
result from it. 

Certainly, in all these hypotheses, the principal objection, the 
basic cause of suspicion in regard to the intentions of the Soviet 
government, remains unanswered. As a matter of fact, everybody 
knows that in our day any conflict, no matter what, can be pre- 
sented by both sides as an act of aggression by the adversary. The 
war in Korea is an excellent example of this: the Western diplo- 
mats and observers who were in the USSR after the outbreak of 
that conflict are unanimous in reporting that the Soviet public 
was convinced of South Korean aggression. Now, given the ab- 
solute control exercised by the regime and the party over the 
mentality, ideology, and information of the 200,000,000 Soviet 
citizens, one can perfectly foresee or predict that on the day 
when the Kremlin would be ready to unleash a war, it would pre- 
sent it to its people as a defense against an act of “imperialist 
aggression.” 

So it is that one returns, perforce, to the same fundamental 
question: if the Soviet population does not want war, is it the 
same with its government? And even while admitting that this 
government does not desire a conflict in the immediate fu- 
ture, how are we to know what it will want to do in a few years? 
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Having observed only the simple people in the USSR, having 
read and studied only the newspapers and books on public sale 
in Moscow and the other large Soviet cities, having no access to 
the secret documents of the Kremlin, I cannot claim to give ac- 
curate answers to these momentous questions. Still, I recall what 
was said to me in Moscow by one of the oldest among the West- 
ern observers there, a man who has lived in the USSR for the 
past fifteen years and learned to speak Russian perfectly and 
who has uncommon experience of Soviet attitudes and practices 
in peace and war. 

“I always look at the shopwindows,” he said, “and several times 
a week IJ examine the counters inside the stores. So long as there 
is no lack of provisions, textiles, manufactured goods, I am reas- 
sured. This country, like al] the others, cannot concentrate at the 
same time on the intensive preparation for war and the normal 
production of peacetime. I remember that in 1939, on the mor- 
row of the signing of the German-Soviet Pact and the eve of the 
‘little war’ with Finland, the shops began to be emptied. If one 
of these days this happens again, I shal] know that one must ex- 
pect the worst. There is nothing of that for the moment.” 

There was nothing of that when I left Moscow. There is still 
nothing of that—to my knowledge—at the moment when these 
lines go to press. It is true that by virtue of possessing right now 
the most powerful land army on earth, of being able to line up 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred divisions on a peace- 
time footing, of tirelessly perfecting its military aviation and 
other more secret arms (including atomic weapons )—by all this 
the Soviet government is no doubt enabled to keep from mobiliz- 
ing the entire economy of the country. Furthermore, the moral 
and physica] weariness of its people, six years after the end of a 
frightful war, would make such a mobilization extremely dif- 
ficult. 

But here, again, are not these observations symptoms of the So- 
viet will to abstain, for the moment, from any plan of military 
aggression? Obviously, nothing proves that in the near future 
Moscow may not feel itself forced by the course of events, and 
especially by the situation in Germany, to alter its plans. To 
predict such an outcome is to admit at the same time that no at- 
tempt will be made on the Western side to reach a compromise, 
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a ruling, or an honorable settlement (the vocabulary matters lit- 
tle) in order, specifically, to dissuade the USSR from so fatal a 
decision. 

At any rate, examining the visible present instead of the un- 
foreseeable future, an impartial observer who considers the work 
of reconstruction achieved in the Soviet Union since the end of 
the war—who listens attentively to the messages contained in the 
books, the plays, the films, the newspapers that are government- 
inspired for domestic consumption—who scrutinizes, as far as 
possible, the state of mind of the Soviet citizens less than forty 
years old, all striding energetically in the direction of improve- 
ment in their standard of living and their culture—such an ob- 
server cannot avoid the conclusion that for the moment nothing 
points to militarily aggressive intentions on the part of the So- 
viet government... . Nothing—except the tragic incompre- 
hension of Western psychology of which that government gives 
evidence every day, and which is only rivaled by the incompre- 
hension of which the West is guilty in regard to the USSR. Noth- 
ing—unless one interprets what Winston Churchill calls the So- 
viet “secret-mystery-puzzle” as proof of the diabolic machiavelism 
of a regime preparing for war while preaching peace. Such an 
interpretation is so dangerous to the future of the world that one 
cannot uphold and accept it without absolute proofs. For this 
interpretation leads straight to war—atomic, preventive, or 
something else. For my part, I refuse to choose that path. 


Chapter Thirty-Four: Visit to an Author 


A small palace dating from the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, built in that Empire style with Russian mod- 
ifications which abounds in Moscow and Leningrad; a yellow 
structure with two wings; white columns adorning the rectangu- 
lar facades; a flower garden in the spacious court. This former 
dwelling of a great noble family served as a setting in Tolstoy's 
War and Peace; it was the residence of the Rostovs. Today it is 
the seat of the Union of Soviet Writers. By arrangement with the 
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Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs, I met here the well-known 
writer and poet Nikolai Tikhonov. 

Tikhonov is one of the best contemporary poets of the Soviet 
Union. During the war he played a great part in the production 
of “combat literature” against Nazi Germany. His official func- 
tions (he is president of the Soviet Committee of Fighters for 
Peace, and Deputy to the Supreme Soviet) made me apprehen- 
sive. I was afraid I should find myself in the presence of a man 
who would deliver a great monologue in accordance with the 
general party line and with whom an exchange of ideas would be 
impossible. But for once I was about to have an agreeable sur- 
prise. 

Tikhonov is a broad-shouldered man, powerfully built, a sort 
of good giant, with a round and typically Russian face crowned 
by snow-white hair. He received me with a warm smile and a vig- 
orous handshake. He was alone in his study, furnished with 
leather armchairs and sofa. I should have liked to be alone too, 
but I was accompanied by my inevitable guide from Intourist, 
who never opened his mouth during the entire interview. 

From the first words we exchanged with each other, I felt at 
Jast a human contact. Tikhonov had nothing of the official about 
him and did not pontificate. 

“What most disturbs the people in Paris or New York, and 
in the Western countries in general, who are afraid—or profess 
to be afraid—of the Soviet Union?” he asked me. 

I replied that in the past few years the belief had grown in the 
West that, one day or another, the Soviet Union might attack the 
capitalist countries. I had come, I told him, to see if the Russian 
people entertained belligerent intentions. Unfortunately I had 
not been able, up to the present, to talk freely with average So- 
viet citizens. But he, Tikhonov, who knew his people and prob- 
ably saw a great many men and women of all sorts and condi- 
tions, would no doubt be able to give me some enlightenment on 
their state of mind. 

He shrugged his shoulders and smiled, a little sadly. “We Rus- 
sians want war? What lunacy! How can anyone believe such non- 
sense? There is not a Russian family that has not lost at least one 
person dear to it in this last war. Millions of people have en- 
dured sufferings and miseries that no one in the West, who has 
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not lived through these horrors, can even have any idea of. Our 
cities destroyed, our young men killed, massacred, mutilated, car- 
ried off to Germany to starve to death there or to die under Nazi 
brutalities. Listen—try to understand, think of Leningrad. I am 
going to talk to you about it, for I love that city where I was 
born, where I have always lived, and where I stayed all through 
the German siege, which lasted two and a half years.” 

As a matter of fact, I already knew that Nikolai Tikhonov had 
refused, in 1942, to allow himself to be evacuated from Len- 
ingrad; that he had insisted on sharing the sufferings of the city’s 
inhabitants; and that for almost three years he had fought in his 
own way, keeping up the morale of the besieged population by 
his poems and articles in the press. But Tikhonov did not say a 
word to me about his own experiences. He spoke of the hail of 
bombs that fell on the city for three months without mentioning 
what he himself had felt under them. 

“The Germans were some miles from the town, which was 
completely encircled by their positions. The enemy artillery and 
air forces were pounding Leningrad day and night, without 
pause or respite. Imagine a huge city, with more than two mil- 
lion inhabitants, in which everything was systematically destroyed 
by the enemy: the water mains, electric-lighting system, transpor- 
tation, even the sewers. Such a situation ordinarily would have 
been the death sentence for any city. The Germans added atroc- 
ity to atrocity, all specially designed to destroy our morale. For ex- 
ample, they knew our school hours, and at the precise minute 
when the children would be arriving or leaving, the German ar- 
tillery would begin to shell the street and the exact site of the 
school. 

“The same with the factories: they would bombard the work- 
shops in the middle of the working day, but they struck with 
special fury at the approaches to the factories at the hours when 
the workers were coming in or going out. . . . The people had 
no means of heating their houses, and it is cold in Leningrad in 
winter—sometimes the temperature goes down to five or ten de- 
grees below zero [Fahrenheit]. They had literally nothing to eat; 
the rations were very meager; people were dying of hunger. They 
were living in complete darkness, because of the blackout, which 
was total, and because of the destruction of the electric plants. 
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And yet the factories kept going, producing war material, which 
was used instantly, at the very door of the factory, to equip the 
Leningrad garrison. And, well, I assure you—believe me—” 
Tikhonov’s voice became grave— “nobody ever thought of capit- 
ulating, of giving in to the enemy. And then, too, incredible as 
this may seem to you, an intense cultural life went on through 
the entire siege. The theaters were closed, but the people would 
get together, they would read poems, works of literature; often 
they had to recite them by heart because there wasn't any light. 
Poets and writers were producing fine work. Young girls, all of 
them working in the munitions factories, studied in their few 
leisure hours. Yet even the most elementary things were lacking 
—for instance, sleep. The bombardments, and the fires lit by 
enemy shells, kept the population in a perpetual state of alert 
every night. You would sometimes ask yourself if there were 
limits to human resistance. Plainly, a human being can endure 
much more than one thinks.” 

Tikhonov paused for some moments, and I saw that he was 
very far away from me, plunged in the memories of those terrible 
years. Then he pulled himself together quickly, looked me in the 
eyes, and said: “I am not telling you this to stir your admira- 
tion, or to boast of our heroism, or because I am proud of hav- 
ing been in Leningrad during the siege. I am talking to you 
about it so that you may ask yourself the question: can people 
who have gone through that want war?” 

He reflected for some moments more, as if to find other, more 
convincing arguments. 

“There is also our reconstruction,” he said. “Do you know that 
Leningrad has been entirely rebuilt after all the destruction I 
have just been telling you of? You will hardly find any ruins 
there. Everything has been built up again, and the restoration 
of the historic buildings has been done with a care that made the 
work immeasurably slower. But in Leningrad you will also find 
more children than in the other Soviet cities. In Leningrad you 
you will find parks newly laid out, with young trees that the cit- 
izens planted themselves on their days off, as soon as the siege 
was lifted. Do you believe that people are capable of rebuilding 
their city, of planting trees, and especially of having children 
while they think that they may be embarking the next day on 
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what you in the West call a war of Soviet aggression? And look: 
Leningrad is only one example among a thousand others. All 
our devastated regions, once the war was over, often as soon as 
the enemy left, put forth a similar effort. 

“In 1946, J went to take a few weeks’ vacation at Tuapse, on 
the Black Sea coast. Well, during a railroad journey of more 
than two days I did not see one single station intact—not a sin- 
gle one! The road itself had just been rebuilt, but the stations 
were heaps of charred ruins. In 1948 I made the same trip again: 
all the railroad stations had been restored in the space of two 
years. I am not describing all this to you to make propaganda 
out of our reconstruction. Besides, you will surely have occasion 
to see Leningrad and the other cities for yourself. But once 
more: would we have been able to rebuild like this while we 
were thinking of what you in the West call the ‘war of tomor- 
row’?” 

No, this was not an official discourse, not an ideological ha- 
rangue that Tikhonov was giving me. Every moment I felt in this 
man’s heart a profound desire for peace; especially when he said 
to me: “You know, I was in Paris two years ago. Your city is so 
beautiful, it contains so many treasures that belong to all man- 
kind. What good fortune, what a miracle it was that it should 
scarcely have suffered at all in the war! We Soviet people know 
how much time it takes to rise again from the ruins, and how few 
minutes are needed to destroy the cultural monuments that have 
been built through the centuries.” 

I questioned him about the consequences of the war. I 
told him that I had been struck by the fact that the Russians did 
not seem to have kept any feeling of hatred for the Germans. 
Was this, I asked him, correct? And, if so, how did he explain 
this absence of hatred for an enemy that had made the most ter- 
rible war on Russia in all its history? 

“That feeling of hatred certainly existed during the war,” 
Tikhonov said. “The bestial cruelties of the Germans, the atroc- 
ities they were guilty of toward women, children, and old people, 
the systematic destruction of all our cultural monuments, cer- 
tainly provoked among our soldiers, especially after they liber- 
ated enemy-occupied territories, a hatred and fury that were 
perfectly justified. But you must understand that we Soviet cit- 
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izens, because of our political and social training, cannot hate an 
entire people. We have learned to reason otherwise. It is not for 
nothing that the deep roots of fascism were familiar to our young 
people, to our soldiers: that was part of their education. It is 
not for nothing either that we took Berlin. Every Russian— 
and every German—remembers it. You perhaps have not the 
same feeling in France. The persistent hatred of the Germans 
among the French is perhaps explained by the fact that your 
compatriots are not conscious, as we are, of having crushed the 
enemy completely by themselves, and having settled their account 
with him.” 

He began to tell me about the siege of Leningrad, where sol- 
diers of several nationalities, volunteers who had enlisted in Hit- 
ler's army, were fighting against the Russians. 

“There were Spaniards, Norwegians, Finns; I don’t think we 
have held any rancor against them. It was the same on the south- 
em front, where Rumanians, Italians, and Hungarians were 
fighting beside the German divisions. But we do remember the 
atrocities committed by the truly fascist elements in all these en- 
emy armies; the Finnish and Rumanian fascists certainly aroused 
hatred. But the Spaniards and Italians aroused pity among our 
soldiers, mixed, too, with a little scorn. They were literally frozen. 
They could not endure the war in our climate. At Leningrad the 
Spaniards of the famous Blue Division deserted by dozens. As 
soon as they got to our trenches they would ask to speak over the 
radio to their comrades who were still fighting. They were put in 
front of our microphones, which we used for propaganda beamed 
at the trenches facing us. And these Spanish deserters began to 
insult their officers, to denounce their corruption and cowardice. 
They squared their account with the leaders whom they had just 
deserted, and they did it in an entirely southern fashion. 

“When we took the offensive, the Spaniards facing us would lie 
down in the snow and play dead. Not in order to shoot us in the 
back, but so they could surrender to our soldiers in an atmos- 
phere less dangerous than that of a front-line attack. Once our 
troops had advanced even a kilometer, the Spanish corpses 
would get up, arms in the air, and make their way to our Red 
Cross ambulances. It was really impossible to hate those Span- 
iards: they were a distraction for our soldiers. Then there were 
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the Norwegians from the Quisling legion. They would appear be- 
fore our lines and surrender. The same scene kept recurring. A 
Norwegian would ask for one of our officers and tell him that he 
had come to surrender. ‘Good,’ the officer would say; ‘what do 
you want of me?’ ‘I want,’ the Norwegian would say, ‘to make 
an affidavit of my surrender, in three copies.’ ‘Why?’ our officer 
asked. “Well,” said the Norwegian, ‘one copy will be for you, one 
for me, and the third I will send to my father in Norway, so that 
he will not have any trouble at the time of liberation, and my 
family will have proof that I surrendered of my own free will.’ 
He was a good, methodical Scandinavian even in giving himself 
up as a prisoner. Between the Spaniards and the Nordics, one 
could make comparative studies of national psychology.” 

We burst into laughter, and Tikhonov went on: 

“You've asked about the psychological consequences of the war 
among the Soviet people. I believe that traveling through so 
many different countries in the last phase of the war taught our 
soldiers an enormous amount. They came out with more wisdom, 
more experience of foreign realities. It has often been said in 
the West, I hear, that they were very much impressed by what 
they had seen, and that they had even been demoralized by it. I 
think that, for the vast majority of the Soviet soldiers, that is ab- 
solutely false. The opposite is true: comparing the social iniq- 
uities of the capitalist countries with our own system, they only 
became more profound Soviet patriots. As for their impressions 
of Germany, untruths have been circulated abroad on that point 
too. Our soldiers were full of vengefulness when they went to oc- 
cupy German territories. They had just seen the destruction, and 
the German atrocities, in our devastated regions. But this feeling 
disappeared quickly when they saw the hapless old people and 
children in Germany; they learned to their great astonishment that 
the Germans were also human beings. It is possible that hatred 
began to grow less at that moment, even before the end of the 
war... 

’ IT asked him what, in his opinion, were the great changes that 
had occurred in Soviet mentality since the war. 

“I think the greatest change,” he said, “is doubtless the increas- 

ing interest shown by our people in the international situation 
and in life in foreign countries.” 
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I showed a certain surprise (thinking of that invisible wall 
which separated me from the Soviet citizens in the midst of whom 
I was living). Tikhonov told me a story. 

“Last year I took a trip to Pakistan and Afghanistan with 
other Soviet writers,” he said. “I won't tell you of my amazement 
at the poverty, the lack of education and culture, in these coun- 
tries. Perhaps you know as much as I do about that. On our way 
back, we left Kabul, the capital of Afghanistan, to return by car, 
across our Central Asiatic frontier, to the USSR. There are no 
railroads in Afghanistan, and we followed bad trails through the 
desert. From time to time the monotony was broken by a 
wretched hamlet, its people in rags. We approached the Soviet 
frontier in the evening. Darkness had fallen swiftly. All of a sud- 
den we saw the horizon light up, with a light that grew 
brighter and brighter ahead of us. We thought it was a phantas- 
magoria, a mirage. It was only at the end of half an hour that we 
understood: these were the lights of the Soviet frontier town. We 
crossed a stream and arrived in a little village, with a motion- 
picture theater and a main street lined with modern houses. 
Everywhere there was light, and cleanliness. Everything was elec- 
trified. There was a magnificent kolkhoz club, a palace of cul- 
ture. The next morning we saw a fertile valley with excellent 
orchards. All the peasants—members of the fruit-growing kolkhoz 
—were well ‘clothed and well shod. The children were going to 
the school, which was as well equipped as those in Moscow. 

“You are going to think again that I am handing out propa- 
ganda,” Tikhonov said, with a laugh that showed his white teeth. 
“In one sense, that is right. But if it is propaganda, it is also the 
truth. Nowhere in those miserable regions of Pakistan and 
Afghanistan had we seen a village like this one. Yet the soil 
was no different on the Soviet side of the frontier. The people 
there are racial brothers of the wretched Afghan peasants. And in 
1918 this was one of the’ most backward, most feudal regions 
in the Russia of the czars. It was the emirate of Bukhara, whose 
sovereigns, officially vassals of the czars, held absolute authority 
over their subjects, whom they maintained in a state of enslave- 
ment and total barbarism. At this period the feudal princes of 
Bukhara had a custom of exchanging gifts to celebrate the Mos- 
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lem festivals; often they would send a ram or a thoroughbred 
sheep. Two or three men had to escort the animal from one town 
to the other, and they were not given any traveling money. 
They had to arrive at their destination with the animal in good 
condition. If the creature died or fell sick on the way, the men 
escorting it were beheaded. This was still happening on the eve 
of our October Revolution. You can see that in 1918 Bukhara 
was still at a stage of social evolution comparable to the early 
Middle Ages. 

“Today not only has all the district been electrified, not only 
are there schools in all the villages, but all the inhabitants know 
how to read and write. There are day nurseries and hospitals. 
This region has already provided engineers, scholars, high-grade 
officers. The fruit-growers’ kolkhoz of the frontier town is follow- 
ing the latest methods of our best institutes of agronomy. It sends 
its apples and peaches to Moscow and all the great centers of the 
country. 

“I come back now to what I began by saying to you—I have 
not lost the thread of our conversation. We were welcomed on 
our arrival by the president of this kolkhoz, a handsome old man 
of seventy, dressed in the national costume of Bukhara. He of- 
fered us hospitality worthy of the Arabian Nights. He put us up 
in his house, which had running water and a bathroom. He took 
us through his kolkhoz in a fine motorcar. He set a Gargantuan 
meal before us. At the end of this banquet he suddenly turned 
to me. ‘You who travel a great deal, tell me, Comrade Tikh- 
onov,’ he said, ‘what is going on in Hungary?” 

“To be quite frank, I thought for the moment that the good 
old man was a little touched in the head. In the midst of Central 
Asia, on the borders of Afghanistan, thousands of miles from 
Moscow, why should he ask me this question about Hungary? A 
little perplexed, I asked him why. He explained that his son, an 
officer in the Red Army, had fought in Hungary, had been sta- 
tioned in Budapest after we captured that city, and had formed 
ties of friendship with a number of Hungarians. 

“‘My son,’ the old man said, ‘told me that the fascists had tor- 
tured the Hungarian people and had even driven them into war 
against our country. But when my son came back to be demo- 
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bilized, he said that Hungary was now on the right track. And 
that is why I ask you to tell me what has been going on in that 
country in these last years. Perhaps you have been there?” 

“As a matter of fact, I had been there some months before, 
and I told him all I knew. He bombarded me with questions, 
down to the smallest detail, on the harvests, the industry, the 
schools, and the hospitals of Hungary. And I understood, better 
than ever before, the immense change that had come about in 
our country: after the material and cultural progress brought 
about by the Soviet regime, here in the most remote regions there 
is awakening an interest in the entire world. And once more—to 
return to your question about hatred—this man of the Soviets 
had already forgotten that Hungary had been our enemy. Don't 
you think this is an important development?” 

I had listened to Tikhonov’s story with a great deal of inter- 
est. I am convinced that he had not made it up. He had perhaps 
embellished it a little—for one is not a poet for nothing—but he 
had told it so well! 

“It is in Asia that the most important events are going to de- 
velop from now on,” Tikhonov said—repeating once more the 
trend I had noticed over and over in official and literary quar- 
ters. 

“Consider: the example of the Chinese revolution is bound to 
have enormous repercussions everywhere on that continent. The 
way things stand with peoples of the Soviet Union who hitherto 
were backward and miserable is perfectly well known in India 
and Pakistan, even among the illiterate men and women of those 
countries. By a curious paradox, it is not our propaganda that 
has brought this about. During the last war the English, who were 
then our allies, and: who either were afraid of native revolts or 
else simply wanted to counteract Japanese propaganda, made 
known to the masses the power and the social reforms of our 
country. They made a sort of moral investment in the Soviet Un- 
ion: now we are reaping the profits. Believe me, historic events 
are only beginning in Asia.” 

This conversation, in great part a monologue by Nikolai Tikh- 
onov, had lasted for two hours. When I got up to go, he said to 
me, by way of farewell: “Tell them in France, write wherever 
you can, that the Soviet people want peace. We only ask one 
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thing: that is to be left to work at the construction of socialism, 
we have so many things to do in our country. But if our territory 
is touched, we will defend it. Our pacifism is not a confession of 
weakness.” 
These last phrases might have been uttered by Stalin or Mol- 
otov, might have appeared in an editorial in Pravda. Tikhonov, 
who in his human and literary personality has kept certain great 
traditions of the Russian pre-Revolutionary intellectuals, is also 
a Communist, a “Soviet man.” The statements he made to me 
faithfully followed the general line of the Bolshevist Party. Yet I 
had at no moment the impression that he was handing out prop- 
aganda to me. His belief in the system under which he lived, and 
whose ideology he was setting forth, was as hard as nails. I don’t 
know whether his remarks constitute a sufficient answer to West- 
ern anxieties about the aggressive spirit or the belligerent inten- 
tions of the Soviets. I do know, on the other hand, that this man 
had experienced and suffered under war in all its horror and 
that in his way he sincerely desired peace. He was proud of his 
country, but in him I felt more than patriotism. His attitude was 
not stamped with that nationalism, that anti-Westernism that one 
finds today in Soviet newspapers, school textbooks, and certain 
recently written plays. With men like Tikhonov, peaceful co- 
existence seems to me possible. This is the Tikhonov who, as 
Deputy to the Supreme Soviet and president of the Soviet Com- 
mittee of Fighters for Peace, made a much-talked-of speech at 
the June 1950 session of the Soviet Parliament, in which, not- 
ably, he said: 
“We have stoutly secured our frontiers, the most just and right- 
eous in the world. They make a mistake, on the other side of the 
ocean, to get so excited, to brandish the atomic bomb; we are not 
so destitute ourselves. But we want to make use of atomic energy 
for peaceful ends, in the service of humanity, and not for its de- 
struction. 
“We want a solid and durable peace. We want peaceful co- 
operation with all peoples. We shall fight for that, and we shall 

conquer, as, five years ago, we conquered the dark monster of 
| fascism.” 

Between this style of the parliamentary rostrum or the popular 
meeting, and the stories Tikhonov told me in the quiet of his | 
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study, I do not, after all, see any contradiction, except that in 
the course of our dialogue the poet politician had not seemed to 
me so convinced of the desire for aggression on the part of the 
Westerners. Perhaps he wanted to remain uninterruptedly polite 
toward his imperialist visitor. 


Chapter Thirty-Five: Dialogues with Some 


Russian Communists 


Despite the invisible wall that separated me from 
the great mass of Soviet citizens, my Soviet trip was by no means 
a “journey in the silence.” Several times I was able to have long 
discussions, as lively as they were frank, real give-and-take di- 
alogues with Russian Communists. 

The trouble with these dialogues lay definitely in the fact that 
my interlocutors were hundred-per-cent Bolshevists, convinced of 
the unalloyed, unchangeable rightness of their doctrine. But that 
was an advantage as well. The debates which-set us at odds with 
one another frankly revealed the profound divergences between 
our respective points of view and the difficulty of bridging the 
gap that separated us. Thus these talks were of the highest in- 
terest; for to some extent they supplied a preview of that East- 
West discussion for which the world is waiting in vain and which 
alone can put an end to the international tension in which we 
live. The fact that it was impossible, in the course, of my dia- 
logues, to reconcile the points of view that confronted each other 
by no means proves such conversations to be futile. To live side 
by side, people must try to understand one another, even against 
wind and tide. That is why these confrontations of opposed ideas 
had absorbing interest for me. 

In Moscow I had several such interviews with two Soviet jour- 
nalists. Our conversations had nothing official about them. My 
two colleagues A~ and W— gave me excellent dinners in the 
best restaurants of the capital. One of them, W—, even invited 
me to his home, and I was able to meet his wife and see his 
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apartment—very rare luck nowadays in Moscow for a non- 
Communist Westerner like me. 

A— telephoned me first at my hotel. I had known him in Paris 
during the 1948 meeting of the United Nations at the Palais de 
Chaillot. He had traveled a great deal, knew Asia and Africa 
well, and never ceased praising the beauty of Paris. At the end of 
the General Assembly of the UN, we took leave of each other 
with the journalists’ traditional farewell: “See you soon, some- 
where.” As soon as I reached Moscow, I had asked for this con- 
frere’s address, but had not been able to get hold of it. I was 
delighted when he called me. 

“I learned quite by accident,” he said, “from Vidiassov, of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, that you were in Moscow. I am 
so glad to welcome you. Will you have dinner with me tomorrow 
evening?” | 

A— met me at the hotel and took me to the Aragvi, a Cauca- 
sian restaurant that was superlative. While the orchestra played | 
Georgian airs, half sad, half seductive, we had an excellent din- 
ner. 

A— told me about his life. He had got married two years be- 
fore and had just had a child. His wife had gone for her confine- | 
ment (free) to a Moscow maternity hospital, where conditions 
were, as he said, “ultramodern.” He said that he himself had 
been surprised, indeed astonished, at the excellence of the care 
lavished upon mother and child. He knew that the Soviet mater- 
nity hospitals were well organized, but he never expected such 
scrupulous and perfect care. When she recovered, his wife had 
gone home, and a visiting nurse now came every other day to 
examine the baby and look after the young mother. “All this is 
free, for all citizens,” he told me. He had described this domestic 
incident with a great deal of pride and a great deal of detail. 

Then he talked about his professional life at Tass, the Soviet 
news agency. His job was interesting and arduous; for eight to 
ten hours a day he plowed through a continual flood of | 
dispatches from abroad and made such use of them as was suit- | 
able for his agency. 

He made a very good living, he told me. He and his wife could 
buy everything they needed, “even luxuries.” His wife, who had 
had a government job, had given up all outside activity during 
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her pregnancy. She did not intend right now to go back to work. 
She was going to devote herself entirely to the baby. 

The great question for them was housing. There were three of 
them, with the baby, now living in one small room, not very 
comfortable at that. The rent was trifling—fifteen rubles a 
month—but they were waiting impatiently for a real apartment 
of two rooms, which had been definitely promised them by Tass 
(in the USSR a state enterprise very often provides dwellings for 
its employees). That lodging would cost them around sixty to 
eighty rubles (fifteen to twenty dollars) a month, a sum which, 
for A—, was not at all excessive. “When we get the apartment,” 
he said, “we shall be completely happy and satisfied; life will be 
ideal.” 

Then we began to talk politics. A— went into detail about the 
progress achieved in the USSR since the war: the reconstruction, 
the rise in the standard of living, the successive price cuts, the 
abolition of rationing. He spoke of the great work of reforesta- 
tion and clearing in the untilled regions of the country—the 
“Stalin Plan for the transformation of Soviet nature”! 

He told me of visits he had made to kolkhozes, in former times 
neglected and miserable villages on the great Russian steppes, 
today provided with libraries, moving-picture houses, maternity 
homes, hospitals, schools, and culture clubs. He would constantly 
repeat that word culture (the Russian kultura), whose rich 
meanings! have already been broached. 

I told him about the difficulties I ran into in my effort to ob- 
serve and see for myself the fine things he was describing, be- 
cause of the severe, official character of the interviews arranged 
for me. I complained of the impossibility of forming any con- 
tacts with strangers, in the USSR of today. 

Being a journalist, he could understand. He was distressed. 
“That is the price we pay for the times we live in,” he said by 
way of consolation. (The man who shared my compartment from 
Leningrad to Moscow had given me the same reply, almost word 
for word. ) 

Then, after a moment of silence, he demanded: “Do you think 
that war is coming? Do you think that the West is getting ready 
to attack us? Will it be possible to preserve peace?” 


*See Part Five, pp. 178-255. 
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We entered on a discussion of the international situation. By 
reason of his work, A— read all the dispatches from abroad, in- 
cluding those from America. He did not depend on the foreign 
page of Pravda for his knowledge of the world situation. He had 
all the resources I had for considering the vital question of war 
or peace. What he was looking for was my personal impression, 
as a roving correspondent, an eye witness. 

I did my best to explain the atmosphere prevailing at the time 
in western Europe and the United States. I gave concrete exam- 
ples, quoting conversations I had had in the United States on 
my last trip and in Paris just before I left. I disclosed my grow- 
ing alarm at the splitting of the world into two increasingly hos- 
tile camps. My greatest worry, I told him, was this fear, 
this distrust, which was mastering—in varying degree, but pro- 
foundly—the populations of the two blocs, who were ignorant of 
one another and hated one another largely because there was not 
(or was no longer) any mutual] acquaintance between them. And 
I made some criticisms, reasonably tactful but frank, of the fash- 
ion in which the Soviet public was informed about the outside 
world. 

A— took a firm stand against my point of view. He believed 
—very sincerely—in his government’s desire for peace. He was 
sure that the Western World was nursing the darkest designs 
against the USSR. The latter was in no way responsible for the 
international tension. He told me about his anxiety over the re- 
construction and the plans for rearmament of western Germany 
by the United States. When I retorted that I was also worried by 
the new friendship for eastern Germany shown by the USSR, he 
insisted on the peaceful character of this policy. 

In short, he supported not only the Kremlin policy in general, 
but every one of its particular points. He seemed profoundly 
convinced of the infallible wisdom of Soviet diplomacy. In re- 
sponse to my criticisms, he claimed that the Russian public, 
through its press and its radio, was acquainted with “the whole 
truth on the international situation.” When I cited numerous ex- 
amples of information that had been omitted or forgotten by 
the Soviet press, he plunged into a violent diatribe against 
“American war propaganda,” pointing out to me, in his turn, 
some concrete and apparently well-documented examples. He re- 
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peated several times that without the energy displayed by the 
Soviet government in safeguarding peace, the world would per- 
haps already be involved in terrible catastrophe. 

During a second dinner ten days later we began to talk about 
the concept of liberty. This is, word for word, what A— said 
to me: 

“Being a Marxist, I am unable to admit the existence of two 
truths, or waste my time in discussing the pro and con of two 
ideas face to face with each other. We believe that there is only 
one single truth, that there exists only one right stand to take on 
every question. To find and to see that truth, it is enough to ap- 
ply the principles of Marxism. No; no error is possible. . . .” 

We changed the subject. He asked me if I had visited the 
Moscow museums. I told him my frank opinion of Soviet official 
painting: that it was execrable. 

He counterattacked: “French painting in the last three quar- 
ters of a century has produced nothing but nude women. I hope 
that French painters of the future will find other, more impor- 
tant subjects. Yes, I believe that painting ought to choose social 
subjects, related to the life and the problems of contemporary so- 
ciety. I am convinced that you are mistaken in criticizing our 
painters.” 

I took up the attack by telling him of my surprise in not find- 
ing the works of Dostoyevsky—to my mind, the greatest Russian 
writer of all time—in the Soviet bookshops. It was here that 
A— responded by a tirade that I have already quoted in this 
book,? but which I reproduce here in full so as to give a faith- 
ful record of our interviews. 

“In the first place, you overestimate Dostoyevsky,” he said. 
“Next, even admitting that he had great talent, he is harmful. 
His characters, hesitant, mystical, tortured, do not exist and have 
never existed. Do you ever meet them in everyday life? No, you 
don’t, do you? Then why poison the mind of Soviet youth with 
such absurdities? I have moreover verified the fact, during all my 
travels abroad, that Dostoyevsky has given those who don’t know 
Russia an absolutely false idea of our people. The Russians of 


* Chapter vi, “The People Themselves.” 
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today have nothing in common with these characters born of a 
morbid imagination. Even abroad, Dostoyevsky has done more 
harm than good.” 

Plainly, we didn’t agree about liberty. A— did not even un- 
derstand my indignation over the suppression of great works of 
literature for political or social motives. In my turn, I could not 
accept his point of view, which seemed to him as logical as it was 
right. We professed opinions that were diametrically opposed, 
on the freedom of the press, of painting, of literature. And each 
of us was sincerely convinced that he was right, and still more 
sure that the other was wrong! 

There was nevertheless one point on which we agreed. We 
celebrated the fact with several toasts, in vodka. Both of 
us wanted peace, we both had a horror of war. A— had fought 
on the Russian front; he knew what war was and he loathed it. 
That evening, as we separated, he voiced a final wish: 

“Let us hope that you will come often to Moscow, that I shall 
go often to Paris, and that we shall have long years of peace to 
make these trips! . . .” 


W—, an associate editor on a large, very “official” review, 
asked me to dinner after meeting me at the journalists’ head- 
quarters. We dined privately in a famous old restaurant much 
favored by gourmets and men about town before the Revolu- 
tion. 

Our dialogue was very much like the one I had had with A—. 
My colleague was especially interested in the German question. 
He violently criticized the “Western policy,” and in particular 
that of France, in regard to the “so-called government of Bonn.” 
He claimed, with a great deal of conviction in his voice, and 
with a sincerity equal to that of A—, that Stalin’s policy toward 
eastern Germany was only seeking to “produce peace-loving Ger- 
mans, by re-educating them in the right way.” 

When I replied that in France there was a deep distrust of all 
the Germans, whether of the east or the west, W— responded: 
“That is a point of view entirely inadmissible for a Marxist. No 
people can be entirely good or bad. The class struggle must 
never be forgotten. So far as Germany is concerned, it is always 
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P q necessary to distinguish between the people and the evildoers 
ar who were ruling them and were serving the interests of the big 
aR German industrialists and great capitalists.” 

“Perhaps,” I said. “But one fact remains: during the last war 
the Germans were the only ones to commit atrocities upon mil- 
lions of people. They were the only ones, also, to carry out these 
atrocities on orders, and by collective discipline.” 

“Come, come,” W— interrupted me. “And the French, how do 
they behave in their colonies? Haven’t atrocities been committed 
by your troops in Indo-China?” 

He immediately regretted what he had just said, for he stopped 
himself and smiled at me. “I apologize for having brought up 
this subject,” he said. “I don’t wish to offend against your feeling 
as a patriotic Frenchman. I spoke only by way of example.” 

I replied that I was ready to discuss all the alleged wrongs and 
shortcomings in the policy of my country, on condition that he 
1] would do the same for the Soviet Union. 
ee “No,” he said, “for the first evening we are spending together, 

we aren't going to start by talking about disagreeable things. 

Forget what I said about France.” 
4 Thereupon, as I had just criticized the way the Soviet press 
reported international events, W— launched upon a long de- 
fense of journalism as it was practiced in the USSR. He declared 
that the Soviet newspapers perfectly expressed and faithfully 
reflected the unanimous opinion of the Soviet people. And 
when I replied by doubting that an entire people could always 
be in complete agreement with its government, I had the impres- 
sion—as with A—, that he did not understand what I was saying 
to him, that my entire way of thinking was incomprehensible to 
him. 

He dwelt at length on the profound desire for peace in the 
hearts of all Soviet citizens. He told me that he frequently lec- 
tured on the international situation before popular audiences, 
and that he had been himself surprised by the growing interest 
of the Soviet public in foreign policy, and “our workers’ and 
peasants’ perfect acquaintance with these problems.” 

“And they always agree with the policy of your government?” 

“Always,” he replied. 
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A week later he invited me to luncheon in his own home. It 
boasted two comfortable rooms, bathroom, electric refrigerator, 
radio, large library with many Russian and foreign classics, and 
the complete works of Stalin and Lenin. His young wife, a 
plump, pretty blonde, was wearing a pretty blue dress, simple 
in line and very becoming. A doctor by profession, she was also 
an excellent cook. She had prepared an imposing meal: caviar, 
both black and red; salmon and other smoked fish; roast chicken, 
roast beef, cream cakes, preserved fruits. It was traditional Rus- 
sian hospitality; the standard of living of my hosts seemed to me 
enviable. It is true that they both worked, and that they were 
engaged in liberal professions that are very highly remunerated 
in the USSR (journalists, however, being better paid than physi- 
cians). 

Our conversation touched on all sorts of subjects. They asked 
me a number of questions about life in France, on the way our 
intellectuals and manual laborers lived. The wife, a pediatrician, 
questioned me on the care provided for mothers and children in 
France. I answered as best I could. She asked me also (this was 
six weeks before the beginning of the war in Korea): “What do 
they think in France about Communist China?” 

I responded with what I believed to be the truth: “Not very 
much at all. One knows almost nothing about what is going on 
in that country.” 

The young woman shook her head with an air of reproof and 
said: “They are wrong not to think about it. Here everybody is 
interested.” 

They discussed their own life. I noted, once again, how proud 
they were of the progress achieved in the USSR since the war, 
and how deeply they were convinced of the excellence of their 
regime. They both read a great deal, and they loved plays 
and concerts. They did not go to them as often as they would 
have liked, because their work too often lasted into the eve- 
ning. 

aes dinner I had another discussion with W—, on the subject 
of liberty. Without convincing each other, we covered the same 
ground as I had done with A—. At one point I declared that the 
Russian distrust of foreigners was altogether excessive. “It is in- 
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conceivable to me that I shouldn't be allowed to go into a public 
library, simply because I’m not a Soviet citizen! Don’t you 
think that is a little too much? You know very well that no such 
prohibitions exist in any other country in the world.” 

W— looked a little embarrassed. He paused a moment. “That 
must be because of the thefts of books and precious documents 
that foreigners committed in Leningrad, around 1920... .” 

My smile showed too clearly what I was thinking; he did not 
persist. I cited other examples of the suspicion and constraints 
I was subjected to; I added that I was by no means judging So- 
viet life by my personal vexations, and that I wanted to under- 
stand the reasons for this attitude toward foreigners. But I felt 
that the man I was talking with was so sure of the excellence of 
the political system of his country, so approved all his govern- 
ment’s measures, whether they were reasonable or not, that I 
quickly abandoned the discussion. I felt that it was altogether 
useless, that I was running up against a wall. 

“You must find amazing, perhaps even laughable,” he said, 
“the insistence with which our newspapers and books talk about 
the priority of Russian inventions in all fields.” 

“I do find some of these claims rather strange,” I answered. 
“But, after all, I don’t care much whether the radio, the electric- 
light bulb, the airplane, were invented by such and such an in- 
dividual, of such and such nationality. The essential thing is that 
these inventions exist. I think the Russian people is great enough 
—and its culture sufficient—without childishly claiming to have 
invented everything.” 

“No,” he said—and he spoke sharply—“we are re-establishing 
the truth. The old regime wanted to maintain a spirit of inferi- 
ority in the Russians in relation to the West. Everything that was 
foreign was good; the Russians were not capable of anything. So 
the Russian inventions were held back, they were sold, they were 
‘let go’ to the enrichment of the foreigner. We are re-establishing 
the truth, proving to the Soviet people that we are—and always 
have been—just as intelligent, just as resourceful, as the foreign- 
ers. 

I didn’t argue. Once more I saw at every turn of the conversa- 
tion how different these men were from myself, by their training 
and development, by the principles they considered certain and 
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established. I felt, too, that my own principles must seem equally 
strange and ill-grounded to them. 

“It’s a good thing, all the same, to compare ideas and to get 
acquainted in this way,” one of the Soviet journalists said in the 
course of a dinner dialogue. “A man learns a great deal, even 
through the mistakes of other people.” (He was polite.) “He 
learns, in any case, to know his way about among different men, 
countries, and ways of thinking.” 


I hardly ever stopped interviewing my young guides from In- 
tourist. Their presence was mandatory at all my government- 
arranged appointments. One of them, Cherkassov, accompanied 
me on my trip from Moscow to Stalingrad, Rostov, Tiflis, and 
back. The “care” they surrounded me with and their proximity 
at moments when I could have wished them a hundred leagues 
away were hardly gratifying. But in accepting the inevitable I 
sought to draw some profit from it. Since I had continually be- 
side me a representative of the younger Soviet generation, I was 
going to try to explore his mentality. My task was complicated 
by the fact that my guides were obviously obliged to report on 
our conversations and on my opinions. They knew perfectly well 
that I was aware of this surveillance. What was more, since they 
knew my profession and the purpose of my trip to the USSR, 
they foresaw that I was going to make use of their remarks. Our 
discussions were consequently very cautious on both sides. At the 
end of my stay I gave free rein to my feelings and squared off 
accounts very frankly; but I am convinced that my interlocutors 
never abandoned the vigilance the party demands of its members 
in their contacts with “imperialist” foreigners. Yet I believe 
that they did not conceal their true sentiments too much, and 
that they were not—or almost not—hypocritical in their talks 
with me. 

My first guide, Popov, accompanied me around Moscow for 
four weeks. He was, as I have said, a young man of twenty-seven, 
an intellectual, the son of intellectuals, with a diploma in Eng- 
lish from the Moscow Institute of Foreign languages. He was 
certainly—though he never said so—a member of the party. The 
fact that he had been assigned to me showed that he was highly 
trusted, since he was allowed all day long to break through 
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the invisible wall that separated me from the rest of the Soviet 
citizens around me. I was in a position to exert a “pernicious 
influence” on him. I hasten to state, right here, that I did not 
seek in any way to influence him, and that, besides, I could not 
have succeeded, for his convictions conformed strictly and solidly 
to the party doctrine. He never budged an inch from his starting- 
point. He would listen politely to what I told him, from time to 
time, about life in the West. Generally he did not dispute my 
assertions. But I saw by the expression of his eyes that he was sus- 
picious and that he believed nothing of what J said. 

On one of the first days Popov was taking me to a museum. 
He pointed to a taxi stand where ten brand-new cabs were wait- 
ing for fares. 

“Look at those taxis! Handsome, aren’t they? Have you any 
like them in Paris?” 

I replied that since the war most of the Paris taxis were still 
the old models, and that we had few cars as new as these to use 
as taxis. 

“But how do you pay?” demanded Popov. 

“I don’t understand your question,” I said. “We have taxi- 
meters in Paris, just as in Moscow, and we pay the chauffeur 
what the trip amounts to, plus a tip.” 

“I know that,” said Popov; “but with the terrible inflation that 
is raging in your country, prices must change overnight; cab- 
fares as well as the price of bread. How do you know any day 
what you ought to pay?” 

I began to laugh. No, the inflation was not so terrible as he 
thought, and our prices did not change overnight. It was nothing 
like the German inflation of 1922, I assured Popov. He re- 
mained unconvinced. 

“I read somewhere,” he said, “that your housewives had to take 
a special bag to hold the stacks of banknotes they needed to pay 
for their purchases. The price of bread, if I’m not mistaken, is 
fixed at millions of francs.” 

“You certainly are mistaken,” I answered. “Bread in Paris 
costs—” (I quoted the 1950 price), “which, at the official rate of 
exchange, is much less than it costs in Moscow.” 

Popov gave up the discussion. But he did not believe a word 
of what I had told him. A university graduate, and consequently 
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a member of the “intellectual élite” of the country, he blindly 
believed everything he read in a Soviet newspaper or heard on 
the Soviet radio. Yet Popov knew English and could read the 
American and English magazines and books available at the Uni- 
versity of Moscow. He was not limited to reading the Soviet 
papers and literature. But he was so sure of finding the strict 
truth there that even the words of an eyewitness seemed to him 
falsifications if they did not square with the descriptions and 
statements of Soviet propaganda. 

Another day he asked if it was true that “thousands of beggars 
and poor people slept on the steps and in the tunnels of the 
Paris subway.” I said that this was not true. But he had seen with 
his own eyes a photograph published in a Soviet newspaper. 

“It happens from time to time in Paris that one or two bums 
sleep on the subway steps,” I said, “but that is altogether excep- 
tional, and they are people who don’t want to go to the shelters 
provided for this purpose. It is true that those shelters are mean 
and that it isn’t pleasant to be without a sou in Paris. But to say 
that this is a current and widespread phenomenon—no, really, 
believe me, that isn’t true. Perhaps,” I added, “this photograph 
was taken during the war, at the time of an air-raid alarm. 
But, so far as I know, there were also thousands of people in 
Moscow then who spent such nights in the subway.” 

Once more Popov was politely silent. But I felt that he was 
convinced—convinced that all my explanations were nothing but 
propaganda. It was like that every day. Whenever I expressed 
my admiration for some Soviet achievement, Popov would be de- 
lighted. But when I would tell him, on my side, some positive 
facts about life in France, I could detect on his face the same 
expression of polite disbelief. 

I had no great arguments with him, however. Popov was at- 
tached to my person at the beginning of my visit. At that time I 
was still hoping that the Ministry of Foreign Affairs would re- 
spond to a number of my questions and requests. I knew that 
Popov reported our conversations, and I was not anxious to crit- 
icize his country. 

The situation was different during my big trip. Cherkassov had 
succeeded Popov. It was the end of my stay; I was going to leave 
the Soviet Union as soon as I came back from this journey. I 
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made up my mind to have it out more frankly with this young 
representative of Soviet Communism. 

Cherkassov, who accompanied me without pay, followed me 
like a little dog everywhere I went. If I decided to drink a glass 
of beer or to take a walk, if I went into a bookshop or cast a 
glance at the alleyways of Tiflis, he was indefatigably at my side. 
From the moment I left Moscow until I got back to the capital, 
he never let go of me. I made up my mind not to make his task 
any more difficult for him. I therefore accepted his surveillance, 
which was presented as assistance to a tourist. We shared the 
same room, and every evening we had long discussions, which 
were typically Russian in that they often lasted until two or 
three o'clock in the morning. 

Cherkassov was twenty-nine years old, and a reserve officer in 
the Soviet army. He proudly wore on his civilian’s jacket a bar 
of four decorations received on the battlefield. He had been 
through the entire Russian campaign and had gone as far as 
Konigsberg (today annexed to the USSR under the name of 
Kalingrad) with the victorious army. Like Popov, he had com- 
pleted his higher education at the institute of Foreign Languages 
of the University of Moscow. 

While we were at Tiflis, he began to question me, discreetly, 
but with creditable persistence, on my impressions of the USSR 
as a whole. He knew that my Soviet visit was coming to an 
end, and he said to me one evening that I must necessarily have 
drawn certain conclusions by now from what I had seen. Did he 
ask these questions through personal interest, or in order to give 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs a report on my replies? His 
queries probably sprang from a mixture of both reasons. I an- 
swered, with the greatest frankness, that there were certain things 
in the USSR that I admired, but that there were others I didn’t 
like at all. I gave concrete examples. 

“You are a typical Western intellectual,” he said. “You be- 
lieve that you can at the same time be for certain aspects of So- 
viet life and against certain others. That is an impossible 
attitude. One can’t remain forever neutral. Some day, perhaps 
soon, youll be forced to make your choice.” 

“You mean that whoever isn’t one hundred per cent for the 
Soviet Union is automatically against it?” 
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“Yes, but not so bluntly as you put it.” 

For some hours I tried to explain to him my idea of liberty. 
This, in my opinion, was lacking in his country. 

“I want to have the right,” I said, “to read all the newspa- 
pers, even those I detest; to see all the pictures, even those that 
displease me; to read all the authors, even those I think are bad. 
Without this right, how should I be able to like or not like such 
and such a book, such and such a picture, such and such a politi- 
cal trend? To form an opinion, one must be able to compare 
opposing theses. The fact that a man to whom one ascribes gen- 
ius, perhaps justly—whether his name is Stalin or Zhdanov—as- 
serts that such books or pictures are good or bad isn’t enough to 
convince me. I claim the right to form an opinion for myself.” 

“We have no time to waste in futile controversies,” responded 
Cherkassov (earlier, in Moscow, A— had used the same lan- 
guage). “We must build up socialism, then Communism. None 
of these idle discussions get anywhere. I put my trust in Stalin: 
he has made my country what it is today. He won the war. He is 
also quite right, then, on questions of literature or science.” 

Before such an act of faith all my discussions of the idea of lib- 
erty were unavailing. Moreover, Cherkassov counter-attacked. He 
declared that, in spite of what I said, liberty existed only in the 
Soviet Union and had for a long time ceased to exist in the 
Western countries. To be sure, he had never been in these coun- 
tries, but he knew exactly what was going on there: unemploy- 
ment, destitution, exploitation, semifascist dictatorship. All my 
replies came up against the solid wall of his convictions. He even 
remarked that it was well known that women had no social, po- 
litical, or cultural rights in the West. 

“How is that?” I retorted. “Women vote at the elections; they 
are admitted to all the schools and universities; they practice all 
the professions.” 

No. Cherkassov quite simply refused to believe what I was 
telling him. He gazed at me with an air at once skeptical, sus- 
picious, and sharp. He “knew” that I was handing out propa- 
ganda to him. He “knew” that there were no women in Western 
universities. He “knew,” also, that his country was always right. 
Very well, then, I would answer him on the subject of women. 

“Since you bring up the subject, let me say that in Russia 
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women are everywhere engaged in physical labor so hard and so 
difficult that their health must surely be affected by it.” 

“Among us,” he replied, “women and men are absolutely 
equal: equal in work, equal in wages. This implies that in cer- 
tain cases women should do just as hard work as men. What of 
that? They are the first to rejoice in it and be proud of it. 
Among us, anyway, there is no discrimination between the 
sexes, in work or in other fields.” 

We debated in this way for hours, without either of us dislodg- 
ing the other from his first position. This young Communist— 
educated by the regime, from day nursery and Pioneers’ camp 
on to the university and finally the Red Army—took on every 
question a stand that was flatly laid down and unchangeable. 

He wanted peace and hated war, he assured me, and I am cer- 
tain he was absolutely sincere. But as a veteran he was convinced 
of the invincible military power of the Soviet army. This con- 
ception of the world was supplemented by the conviction that the 
Western World was a ferocious and implacable enemy of the So- 
viet Union, and that the West hesitated only before force; other- 
wise it would have tried to annihilate his country long before 
this. 

Cherkassov admitted differences of degree between the various 
regimes of the West. “That is only a matter of historical acci- 
dents,” he told me. “If the French Communist Party is still toler- 
ated in France, that also is a question of force. And France is 
moving irremediably toward fascism! That is how it is!” 

It was the same when he put questions to me about the work- 
ers’ housing conditions, cost of living, and purchasing power 
in the capitalist countries. Cherkassov would shrug his shoulders 
furiously and simply refuse to believe me whenever my figures 
didn’t allow the comparison he wanted to make with the USSR. 
He “knew” that workers in England were dying of hunger. He 
“knew” that millions of unemployed were pounding the pave- 
ments in the United States. He “knew” that housing in the West- 
ern countries was worse than in the Soviet Union. It was useless 
to say: “I have seen,” “I know that—” He, Cherkassov, member 
of the Communist Party, convinced champion of the Stalin re- 
gime, knew better. 

He also knew that Lysenko—whose biological theories had 
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been proclaimed in Moscow as correct, and alone correct, in op- 
position to the “capitalist doctrines” of Western biologists— 
was unquestionably right. And when I said that I would pre- 
fer not to discuss biology because I knew nothing about it, Cher- 
kassov answered me with a smile. 

“Neither do IJ,” he said. “I am not a biologist, but I am a 
Marxist. As such, I know that Lysenko is right and that your 
scholars are wrong. Among us, moreover, science is intimately 
connected with practical experience. And practical experience 
has proved that Lysenko is right.” 

These discussions interested me enormously. They gave me liv- 
ing proof that Soviet young people are made of other mental ma- 
terial than Western youth. This is a commonplace; but I saw for 
the first time—precisely because our conversations lasted so long 
—in the person of Yuri Nikiforovich Cherkassov the unshakable 
solidity of their conception of the world. 
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Chapter Thirty-Six: The Miracle of Leningrad 


City of Peter the Great, city of Pushkin. City of 
Lenin and the October Revolution. One of the loveliest capitals 
in the world. Leningrad, which has lost the title of first city in 
Russia, remains one of the great monuments of European civili- 
zation. 

Moscow, with its Kremlin and its long history, regained 
thirty years ago its ancient eminence as capital of all the Russias. 
But Leningrad, with its palaces, its statues, its masterpieces of 
architecture, its literary and intellectual tradition, has kept a 
beauty, an atmosphere, that bear comparison with Paris or 
Rome. For our times it is a symbolic city, almost as Stalingrad is. 
For here the effort and the will of postwar reconstruction have 
taken on the size of miracle. 

My stay was limited to five days. I spent the greater part of my 
time walking through the streets. Nowhere else did I feel to 
such a degree the greatness of the Russian past and the immen- 
sity of the tasks accomplished in the last few years. 

My wonder began on the first day and never ceased. The 
morning I arrived, after depositing my bag at the Intourist hotel, 
I went out alone, declining the assistance of a guide. I made my 
way toward the Neva. I lingered before the celebrated eques- 
trian statue of Peter the Great, the founder of the city. The work 
of an eighteenth-century French sculptor, Falconet, it served for 
two centuries as the symbol of the former Russian capital. 

The horseman, even more spirited than the animal that is rear- 
ing under him, is reining his horse with his right hand. His left 
hand points toward the West. On the rock of rose-colored granite 
which serves as its pedestal, this entire statue lunges toward the 
sky, a flight in which two horseshoes form the only link with the 
earth. The impulsive gesture of the great Czar—that hand 
stretched out toward the sunset—sums up all his work. Accord- 
ing to the famous phrase of Pushkin, it was at St. Petersburg 
(the old name of Leningrad) that Peter the Great “opened a 
window on Europe.” It was here that he established contact by 
sea with the Western World; here that he placed the starting- 
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point for the direct route that, after so many centuries of isola- 
tion, was to connect his Oriental empire with the Occident, which 
was. then still so far away. 

The history of this city is also the history of modern Russia. 
The “first window on Europe” marked the advance of the an- 
cient Muscovy to the Baltic and to the northern sea-routes. To 
gain this approach, it had been necessary to battle, for some hun- 
dred and fifty years, with the Poles, the Livonians, the Swedes. 
Peter the Great acquired his fame by winning the decisive victory . 
over the all-powerful armies of Charles XII of Sweden. He be- 
came the great Czar by introducing his subjects, through compul- 
sion and violence, to the material and intellectual progress of 
the West. St. Petersburg was the starting-point for this immense 
venture. 

Czar Peter had “his” city built on swamps, in a cold, wild, 
empty region at the mouth of the Neva, facing the Gulf of Fin- 
land in the Baltic Sea. The city was a fortress from the begin- 
ning. Tens of thousands of peasant serfs, transported here by com- 
mand of the sovereign, constructed it literally with their blood. 
Peter the Great was obsessed. He wanted a wholly new capital 
that would resemble the great Western cities; he wanted it to 
spring up from nothing in a few years, during his lifetime. Men 
died by thousands building its palaces and fortifications. While 
they were building, the wolves prowled around the yards they 
worked in and attacked the convoys of men and materials on the 
ice-covered roads. Making these roads demanded superhuman la- 
bor: they had to be cut out of wild northern underbrush. In sum- 
mer noxious fevers rose from the marshes, killing men and 
animals. Then the Neva overflowed its banks, flooding the houses 
that had scarcely been finished. The Czar, fierce and headstrong, 
refused to capitulate to nature. As he had decreed, Russia had © 
its new capital. He established his residence there, and lived there 
until his death. 

It is not surprising that the Soviet regime has made a cult of 
this genius among absolute monarchs. For Czar Peter was a 
predecessor of the Bolshevists, both by purpose and by practice. 
Frenzied modernization, frantic race toward the final goal, bru- 
tality and sacrifice of human lives in the service of the higher in- 


terests of the country as defined and fixed by its chief—that is 
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why novels, films, plays, rooms in museums, are consecrated to 
this Emperor of all the Russias by the Soviet Union of Stalin. 


Sights of Leningrad. . . . Those which strike the visitor first 
are landscapes from the city’s past. 

The Neva—three times as wide as the Seine—bearing away the 
ice drifts of the spring thaws; the low sky, swift and tumultuous 
steel-gray waters, quays of pink and black granite, palaces from 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries bordering the river on 
both sides. . . . At first sight of the Neva, one feels here a huge- 
ness, a mighty rush that no effort, no obstacle can contain. 
These quays and these palaces answer the same purpose. They 
assert the splendor of the new Russia, turning toward the West 
under the lash of Peter I. 

The Admiralty lifts its slender spire, sharp-pointed, sparkling 
in its fresh gilt paint. Here the Russian navy was created, again 
by decree of the reformer Czar. Here is the Winter Palace, green 
and white, an immense building, baroque and magnificent, al- 
most too rich. Inside, under the gilded and carved ceilings, the 
successors of the great Czar, from German Catherine to the last 
Romanov, paraded their treasures, their precious stones, their 
hardly believable pomps, to give evidence to Europe of their 
opulence—but also of their might. Here also the Revolution of 
October 1917, the Bolshevist Revolution, seized power, through a 
combined attack of Red soldiers and sailors upon the seat of 
Kerensky’s provisional government. 

The Nevsky Prospekt—the Champs-Elyées of Leningrad—is 
a broad artery that cuts through the entire city in a straight line, 
from the Neva to the industrial suburbs. Bordered by palaces, 
by handsome buildings of the ancien régime, by museums and 
churches, this avenue of imperial splendors was celebrated by all 
the great Russian poets and writers: Pushkin, Gogol, Dostoyev- 
sky, and the rest. Nevsky was also the rampart of all the Revolu- 
tionary battles, from 1905 to February, and then October, 1917. 

Today a very dense crowd is strolling up and down the 
avenue’s broad sidewalks. A tide of trolley-buses, motor-buses, 
tramways, and motorcars—three fourths of which, as in Mos- 
cow, are of Russian postwar manufacture—flows without pause 
along the asphalt roadway. Here, too, there is strict discipline: 
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pedestrians may cross the street only at places marked by yel- 
low signs; militzioners in dark-blue uniforms regulate traffic by 
their shrill whistles. 

It was here, on the Nevsky Prospekt, that I noticed traces of 
the city’s still recent martyrdom. Heretofore I had not been 
aware of it; I had been plunged too deeply in the past centuries. 
But now I was passing houses whose fagades still bore the marks 
of shrapnel and the explosion of shells under the layer of fresh 
paint that covered them. These marks in the stone became more 
and more numerous the farther I got from the center of town. 
But not one ruin, not one skeleton of a house, confronted me. 
It was several days before I got any real comprehension of the 
work done since 1944. 

At the other end of the city is Smolny Institute, once a 
boarding-school for girls of the upper nobility. This red and 
white palace, adorned with Doric columns, was Lenin’s head- 
quarters during and after the crucial days of October 1917. Here 
met the Soviet of Workers’, Peasants’, and Soldiers’ Delegates, 
which wrested the power from the government and from the first 
Russian Constituent Assembly. 

With the Revolution, this palace became the headquarters of 
the regional administration of the Bolshevist Party. Even in this 
capacity it continued to take part in history. It was at Smolny 
that the “Leningrad Opposition” was born, which fought against 
the growing power of Stalin. It was in a hallway in this former 
schoo] that Kirov, the “darling child,” Stalin’s favorite and prob- 
able heir, was struck down by a revolver-shot as he was on his 
way to the first purge of the officers’ groups in the party. The 
murder of Kirov was the signal for a wave of savage repression 
which broke over the country through the course of several years, 
and which, after a series of purges, ended in the final triumph of 
the present head of the regime. 

I went to visit this monument of the Revolution. But sentries 
were standing guard before the wrought-iron grilles, which bore 
the sign: “No admittance without permit.” An armed sol- 
dier signed to me to get farther back: it is even forbidden to 
walk in front of the railings. I went into the public garden be- 
fore the palace. There four gigantic busts face one another: 
Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin. At the exit from the garden a small 
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triumphal arch bears the inscription: “Here the first Soviet of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat held its sessions. Proletari- 
ans of all countries, unite!” 

On my first stroll in Leningrad, I traveled through two cen- 
turies of Russian history. 


For five days on end I traversed the city in all directions. I 
walked in the streets, I looked at the monuments and the houses, 
I observed the inhabitants. I came to understand better and bet- 
ter the account of the siege of Leningrad which Nikolai 
Tikhonov had given me in Moscow several days before my trip. 
I saw with my own eyes what the circle of fire and steel must 
have been that surrounded the vast citadel from 1942 to 1944. 

Those years, during which the Germans were only a few miles 
away from the city and its factories, must be imagined, thought 
of, felt, now. That is not hard when one is there, when at every 
step one sees human beings who lived through that hell. Two 
years of incendiary and explosive bombs hurled upon Lenin- 
grad, day and night, by enemy planes and guns. Two years of 
progressive paralysis; everything at a standstill except the work 
of the munitions factories. Light, heat, transportation gone; the 
water mains ripped up, the electric plants in ruins. The city 
lacks food, and its inhabitants are actually dying of hunger. 
Bombs kill thousands of them every day. And still, for two 
years, Leningrad holds out, does not surrender. 

Looking through their field-glasses, the Germans can see the 
spires of the city’s palaces and the domes of its churches. But 
they cannot grasp the fruit that hangs within reach of their hands. 
For two years they lose hundreds of thousands of soldiers on this 
front (among them entire divisions of their Finnish “allies” and 
of Spanish “volunteers”), They lose irreplaceable equipment. 
They lose confidence in themselves. The icy cold does the rest. 
The siege of Leningrad was raised at the beginning of 1944. On 
the next day, reconstruction began. 

It was necessary to replace the entire underground network of 
conduits for water, gas, and electricity. It was necessary to re- 
make the sidewalks and streets, of which, at the end of two years 
of bombardment, nothing was left but a succession of shell-holes. 
It was necessary to rebuild and restore tens of thousands of 
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houses. It was necessary to bring life back to a city that, in 1939, 
had had 3,200,000 inhabitants. 

Five years later this gigantic labor is a completed task. I saw 
practically no trace of the war. During the first two days I found 
only three houses in ruins. By then, of course, I was noticing 
cracks, holes, scars, in almost all the walls; the shells and shrap- 
nel of the siege had left their mark. But I saw also that every- 
thing had been repainted, repaired, reconstructed. The irretriev- 
able ruins had been cleared away. Squares and public gardens 
sprang up in place of the rubble of wrecked houses. Leningrad 
is not like the German and Polish cities where destruction is still 
evident, five years after the war. Its deceptive untouched appear- 
ance struck me in my first hours there. 

Yet the miracle does not stop there. The rebuilders have scru- 
pulously respected the style of the former capital, the pure 
eighteenth-century and Empire styles that made a marvelous ar- 
chitectural unity in the city. Not one of the palaces or historic 
monuments was restored in haste. Every detail was reconstituted 
with care, not only on monuments, but also on the fagades of 
former mansions of less historic value. Hundreds of architects 
and experts spent months in restoring the columns, the minor 
adornments, the decorations of the ancien régime. They con- 
scientiously studied the old engravings, the old plans of the 
buildings. The result of this effort is a sort of optical illusion: 
anyone walking through the streets of Leningrad in 1950 and 
1951 could never guess the sufferings and ruins, so recent, of the 
huge martyr-city. 

One can do more than admire this reconstruction. One can 
also draw three conclusions from it. First, one must note the 
respect, indeed piety, for the pre-Revolutionary period, for the 
Russian national heritage. Second, one must recognize the eco- 
nomic power and industrial potential of a country that, in the 
space of a few years, carried through the simultaneous reconstruc- 
tion of so many cities and towns, of such vast regions, of indus- 
tries, mines, railroads, all the riches that had been systematically 
wiped out by the enemy. 

Lastly, the sight of Leningrad is living evidence of the pro- 
found desire for peace of the Russian population, which has so 
lately gone through such horrors. I constantly saw flower gar- 
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dens newly planted by the inhabitants of Leningrad to replace 
the trees burned or uprooted by bombs. I was amazed at the 
number of little children swarming about—more in Leningrad, 
even, than in Moscow. And the words of Tikhonov came back 
to me: 

“Do you believe that people are capable of rebuilding their 
city, of planting trees, and especially of having children while 
they were thinking that they may be embarking the next day on 
what you in the West call a war of Soviet aggression?” 

In Leningrad the memory of the war seems closer and deeper 
than in Moscow. The crowd is not so well dressed, the people 
look more tired. Many faces are creased with wrinkles—even 
young faces. Most of the passers-by bear on their bodies and their 
faces deep marks that the two-year siege left on them. The under- 
nourishment, the bombardment, the cold, killed many old peo- 
ple, but even the strongest were hurt by them too. 

Their clothes looked adequate, but not so new as in Mos- 
cow. The explanation of this difference is simple. With the re- 
turn of peace, the people of Leningrad were immediately obliged 
to buy everything: how many among them had lost all their pos- 
sessions—furniture, clothing, linen, household utensils, their 
very houses! In the stores I saw men and women of all social 
strata—intellectuals, industrial workers, peasants from the 
near-by countryside—pressing up to the counters, buying every- 
thing to be found on sale. The shops were doing just as good 
business as in the capital. The bookshops in particular offered 
an extremely varied stock. Here, too, there were crowds, and the 
customers were snatching up the latest publications. 

Another day I walked for several hours in the industrial sub- 
urbs. Here the destruction was particularly savage: the blocks of 
workers’ dwellings, built since the Revolution, were harder hit 
because of their closeness to the factories. The latter, modernized 
and re-equipped, have been entirely reconstructed in the past 
few years. Those which during the war were evacuated to the 
Urals or beyond have remained there, with the Leningrad tools 
and machinery. In short, for certain industries these massive 
evacuations brought about—necessitated in a way—a doubling 
of Soviet potential. 

The labor of reconstruction was still more prodigious in this 
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1. industrial quarter than in the older parts of the city. These 
| blocks of houses have been newly built or completely restored 
A since the war. Trees have been planted; new schools, day nurs- 
eries, kindergartens, and playgrounds have been set up. The 
buildings themselves have been erected in a strictly utilitarian 
style; they are like barracks. Their dimensions are impressive. 
In a few years, entirely new neighborhoods have risen from the 
earth or from among the ruins. Notwithstanding this hard work, 
I noticed that all the window-sills were loaded with provisions: 
these dwellings were overcrowded, as in Moscow. Here, as 
everywhere, housing forms the most acute problem. But the lack 
of comfort does not check the desire to live, the hunger for a life 
that shall be new and continuous: in these industrial suburbs, as 
everywhere in Leningrad, there are more youngsters than there 
are adults, 
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I went to Leningrad alone. No guide went with me, and I had 
declined the escort offered by the local Intourist. This city iso- 
lated me as Moscow had done. I was solidly surrounded by the 
same wall of distrust. It was up to me to force my way through. 

I wanted statistics and figures on the destruction and the re- 
building. I asked Intourist to arrange an interview for me with 
an official of the municipal soviet. They replied: “For any offi- 
cial appointment you must have the consent of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs at Moscow. But your visiting permit for Lenin- 
grad is only good for five days; we shan’t have time to consult 
the Ministry.” 

“Can't I go without an appointment, and simply ask to speak 
with the proper official in the municipal administration?” 

“No; you would need a permit to get into the building. You 
can't get a permit without consulting the Ministry.” 

I met the same response during a motor tour pressed upon me 
by Intourist and finally accepted (so as not to be always turn- 
ing down their suggestions). I asked the woman guide who was 
riding with me to take me to visit the famous old Leningrad 
library. She had just been telling me that it was one of the richest 
in the world: “the third richest,” she specified. My request to 
visit this impressive institution gave her a few moments of em- 
barrassment. Then she began to sing the song I had heard so 
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often; the famous “no admittance to foreigners” applied even ta 
public libraries. Later, in Moscow, this ruling was corroborated. 

In Leningrad, as elsewhere, my daily attempts to talk with 
passers-by, with neighbors on the trolley-bus, at the theater, or in 
a restaurant, failed utterly. There was always the same glance 
at the cut of my clothes—and then silence, sometimes polite, 
sometimes freezing. Yet here, too, no one followed me on my 
long, solitary strolls. 


Lacking human contacts, I had plenty of time to visit the thea- 
ters and the museums. The theaters—and especially the ballets at 
the Grand Opera—were superb. The venerable tradition of Len- 
ingrad, former capital of Russian choreography and dramatic 
art, has been fully preserved. The quality of the artists and the 
magnificence of production were a match for what I had seen in 
Moscow. 

Among the museums, the celebrated Hermitage is all by itself 
worth a trip to Leningrad. It occupies three huge palaces on the 
banks of the Neva, one of them the former Winter Palace: 
The collection of paintings, assembled in hundreds of rooms, is 
one of the most beautiful in the world. These masterpieces were 
brought together here before the Revolution. Other pictures con- 
fiscated from former private collections have come to enrich the 
museum’s treasures. All the halls of state in the Winter Palace 
have been preserved in their ancient splendor. They were restored 
at the end of the war. These halls are fairly weighed down under 
their ornaments of precious stones, their gilding, marble, crystal. 
The furniture of the czars has been kept meticulously in its time- 
hallowed positions. 

Whenever I went to the Hermitage I found a great many visi- 
tors there: many young people, numbers of military men, as well 
as classes of children under the guidance of their teachers. Sev- 
eral times I listened to the lectures that these teachers or mu- 
seum guides, standing in front of various pictures, gave to the 
attentive groups gathered around them. Every time I heard 


1 The French section, which occupies a dozen halls, is in certain respects 
(especially in the eighteenth-century pictures) finer than the collection in 
the Louvre. The Hermitage also possesses world-famous works by Rembrandt, 
Leonardo da Vinci, and the Flemish and Spanish masters. 
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purely Marxist interpretations of painting. It was always the so- 
cial and economic conditions that were being examined, with- 
out any purely esthetic consideration at all. Thus the Hermit- 
age is becoming a sort of sociological museum rather than a great 
storehouse of beauty. 

One day, in a hall overflowing with eighteenth-century splen- 
dors, two young working girls paused beside me. They were 
amazed by the richness of the furniture, the paintings, the im- 
perial ornaments. They paused admiringly over every detail. 

“They didn’t use to live badly, those folks, in the old days.” 

“Yes, they were living by the sweat of the peasants and the 
workers,” the other responded. “Now all that belongs to us!” 

I found the cult of the past again at the Pushkin Museum. 
This is the apartment, meticulously restored, that the great Rus- 
sian poet occupied around 1830. Situated on the second floor 
of a private mansion of the romantic era, this six-room suite 
faces the Moika Canal. Pushkin lived there for several years, and 
died there, still young, shot in the tragic duel he himself had 
provoked to defend his wife’s reputation from court gossip. 

With notable care, even slight souvenirs, petty details in the 
great poet’s life have been recovered and restored to his old 
apartment. The writings of Pushkin, moreover, have been re- 
printed since 1917 to the number of more than 35,000,000 copies 
and have been translated into seventy-five different languages. 
This fervor for the “bard of freedom” is encouraged by the Soviet 
regime; Stalin himself has named him and five or six others as the 
chief glories of Russian literature. The museum guides, who ex- 
plain to visitors the objects and documents exhibited, stress the 
revolutionary aspects of Pushkin’s life, the outrages against in- 
tellectual liberty under the Tzarist regime, and the material dif- 
ficulties to which the great poet was constantly exposed through- 
out his life. 

In the Pushkin Museum I read a curious document. It was a 
report of the Imperial Constabulary, dated 1831. In this report 
the head of the state police in Moscow notified his colleague 
in St. Petersburg that “the said Alexander Sergeyevich Pushkin 
and his legal wife have applied for a permit to move [from Mos- 
cow] to the capital, on the date , 1831. The authorized per- 
mission having been granted them, with the stipulation that they 
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must by no means stop on the way, and that they shall merely 
have the right to change post horses on the way, without staying 
at intermediary points, the said Mr. and Mrs. Pushkin plan to 
leave Moscow on the date of . They will thus arrive in St. 
Petersburg the , 1831. We are advising you of this so that 
you may take up, on that date, the secret surveillance with which 
the Moscow state police has been charged during Pushkin’s so- 
journ in our city.” 

This report, marked “Very secret and urgent,” was taken from 
the archives of the Imperial Constabulary after the 1917 Revo- 
lution. It is exhibited in this museum to bear witness to the per- 
secutions to which the great liberal intellectuals were subject in 
the time of the czars. It indicates that the methods of travel regis- 
tration and surveillance over travelers goes back in this country 
to a tradition as old, if not so glorious, as that of the imperial 
ballets. 

Another museum, of a very special kind, is the Fortress of 
Peter and Paul. It faces the Winter Palace from the opposite 
bank of the Neva. This grim stronghold was built in the eight- 
eenth century, but it has never served military ends. For more 
than a century and a half it was the most redoubtable prison of 
the ancien régime, the Russian Bastille, where through successive 
generations the most dangerous opponents of czarist absolutism 
were confined. Composed of a dozen bastions, each one of which 
could hold a hundred political prisoners, this fortress had a fear- 
ful renown through all Russia. Never once in its history did a 
prisoner succeed in escaping from it. The garrison of Peter and 
Paul was made up of career soldiers selected for their ferocity 
and their loyalty to the monarchy. Besides, the fortress was en- 
tirely surrounded by water and by an impregnable double line 
of fortifications. 

With cruel irony, the church that for two centuries served as 
the burial place for all the czars and czarinas after Peter the 
Great stands directly in the center of this walled island. The So- 
viet regime has not touched the imperial tombs, or the gigantic 
high altar, covered with thick gilding, at which were celebrated 
the funeral rites of the Romanov dynasty. No longer a place of 
Orthodox worship, the church is now looked upon as a historic 
monument. 
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The victorious Revolution not only preserved intact the tombs 
of its worst enemies. It also kept and restored—and for good 
reason—the prison. A few yards away from the sepulchers of 
marble, gold, and granite, visitors are shown the reverse of the 
coin. An entire bastion acts as a museum of the repression of 
Russian revolutionary struggles. It is profitable to observe how 
this exhibition of czarist oppression is presented to the Soviet 
public. 

On two floors the cells for the solitary confinement of political 
prisoners succeed one another in a half-circle. To enrich the im- 
agination of visitors, life-size wax figures have been placed in 
the corridors and the cells; these are gendarmes, prison guards, 
and prisoners, dressed in their uniforms and old-fashioned 
clothes. The old prison rules are posted in the entrance hall, 
where a dramatic scene is in progress: the physical search of the 
prisoners at the moment of their arrival at the fortress. Within 
the cells all the furniture has been kept as it was: bunk, jug, 
kerosene lamp, wooden chair and table fastened to the floor. The 
thick walls, the tiny double-barred windows, the iron doors with 
their eye to provide for the guards’ continual watch over the 
prisoner, accurately convey the evil atmosphere of isolation, soli- 
tude, cold, gloom, and despair which pervaded these dungeons. 

Photographs and placards are posted on the doors of many cells. 
Here is the cell where Lenin’s elder brother passed his last days 
before he was executed, in the reign of Alexander ISI. In this 
cell at the beginning of the century the great Gorky, later a sup- 
porter of Bolshevism, spent several months in solitary confine- 
ment for subversive writings. Other placards note the ordeals and 
prison terms of party leaders and militants. 

Even the history of this prison is presented according to the di- 
rectives of the Soviet regime. Not a word mentions the non- 
Bolshevist political prisoners who in the twentieth century passed 
through the czarist jails. Reading the signs on the doors and walls 
of this prison museum, one finishes with the conclusion that the 
Bolshevists were the only ones from 1900 to 1917 who fought 
the ancien régime. The curtain of silence has fallen on the other 
revolutionary parties—Menshevists, Socialist-Revolutionaries, and 
so on—whose representatives endured imprisonment and penal 
servitude for the same reason as the followers of Lenin. The 
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same rule of silence is applied also to the old Bolshevists who 
served their term in Peter and Paul, but who were also—later on 
—victims of the purges of the Soviet regime. 

Nineteenth-century revolutionists, on the other hand, have a 
right to commemorative plaques. In their time the Bolshevist 
Party was not yet in existence. There are abundant details on 
the heroism of the prisoners and on the infamy of their moral 
and physical tortures. This fortress was, from the beginning, a 
place of terror and the extinction of human dignity. Thousands 
of men were confined here for dozens of years at a time. Many 
lost their reason. Others committed suicide. A grim percentage 
of prisoners died of “natural causes’—that is, from the physical 
and mental consequences of an atrocious penitentiary regime 
whose guiding principles were iron discipline, total solitude, and 
the chronic lack of light and of wholesome nourishment. 

When I visited this museum, a class from a secondary school 
were making a tour of it with their teacher. Youngsters from 
ten to twelve years of age were listening with a mounting hor- 
ror to the teacher’s explanations. He was well acquainted with 
the premises and their tragic history and did not spare any de- 
tail. I noticed that his discourse was even more in conformity 
with party doctrine than the placards on the walls. This man, 
who was in his sixties, must have known, from memories of his 
own youth, that this prison had not served solely to confine the 
Bolshevist Party; yet he did not mention that to his little pupils. 
He took them into a cell, closed the padlocked door behind him. 
The entire class found itself in the dim light of this small, box- 
like room, cold and bare. 

“Silence; stop talking,” the teacher said. “And now listen: not 
one single sound from outside is to be heard here. It is dark here, 
even in bright daylight, as at this moment. It is cold between 
these walls cut in the rock. Children, make an effort of the imag- 
ination: in this cell men have lived, struggled, and survived for 
years where we have been for a few minutes. It is such men who 
have made the Bolshevist Revolution. Comrade Stalin was one of 
those men.” 2 


* As a matter of fact, Stalin was never imprisoned in the Peter and Paul 
Fortress; but he had experience of a number of other prisons in the time of 
the czars, some of them among the harshest. 
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Silence reigned in the cell. The teacher went on with his lec- 
ture: 

“Ah, well, my children, in 1917 the Bolshevist Revolution did 
away with this prison, as with all the other terrible prisons of the 
time of the czars. Comrades Lenin and Stalin fought all their 
lives, spent years in exile and in prison, in order to seize power 
in the name of the working class and to put an end to such hor- 
rors. Our Soviet regime has abolished that degradation of man. 
But you must always remember this former prison you have just 
seen. You must never forget from what we have been liberated 
by our great Bolshevist Party, the party of Stalin.” 

The teacher said nothing about “places of deprivation of lib- 
erty”: this is the name now given to the Soviet prisons and “re- 
education camps.” 


While in Leningrad, I made an excursion to Pushkin, the for- 
mer Tsarskoye-Selo, which up to 1917 was the summer residence 
of the imperial family and the Russian nobility, the Versailles 
of St. Petersburg. 

I took a suburban train made up of rather dilapidated old 
cars, with wooden benches and only one class. I reached the sta- 
tion half an hour before time for the train to start, but there 
was already only one place left. A crowd of peasants, men and 
women, were seated on bags and bundles in the train’s central 
corridor. There was a pervasive odor of humanity which I had 
never smelled in the trains and buses of Moscow or Leningrad. 
Half the passengers remained standing for the forty minutes of 
the trip. The convoy moved at about eighteen miles an hour. 

The little town of Pushkin, celebrated for its parks and its 
palaces of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, was com- 
pletely destroyed by the Germans. Their vandalism was shock- 
ing: Hitler’s soldiers dynamited monuments of immense histori- 
cal value, cut down the venerable trees in the old park that sur- 
rounds the palaces. 

Here again the restoration performed after the war has been 
remarkable. The park has been planted anew. Hundreds of trees 
have been transplanted. With infinite pains, the same species of 
trees were found as in former times, so as to preserve the color 
scheme of the old master gardeners: a pattern of various greens 
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in spring and summer, shades that complement one another in 


the fall. 


The palaces were still being worked on. The outside of the 
Alexander Palace was already complete; facade, columns, walls 
—every inch had been redone and repainted as it used to be. 
The great palace of Catherine, one of the most beautiful in Eu- 
rope, still lay in ruins except for one wing. A magnificent 
summer-house, adorned with statues in antique style, has also 
been restored. Large signs set up in the park announce: “This 
heritage of Russian culture will be completely reconstructed 
through the efforts of the Soviet government and people; the pal- 
aces and the park will become once more what they were before 


the German Nazi invasion.” 


As with the monuments of Leningrad, there is here a venera- 
tion for the past, and for Russian history, which is part of this 
Soviet patriotism, intimately joined with Stalinist Communism. 
These were imperial palaces, built by aristocrats, by the “czarist 
exploiters of the people.” But it is the greatness of Russia that 
interests the regime; it is for Russian greatness that it is putting 
forth efforts like this, mobilizing hundreds of architects and thou- 
sands of workmen at the very moment when a still more over- 
whelming task rests upon the country for the construction of 


housing. 


A few hours before IJ left Leningrad I passed for the last time 
before the Winter Palace. Crews of workmen were preparing the 
vast square for the First of May parade, which was to take place 
here in a few days. Gigantic red banners were being hung on the 
rococo fagades of the old palace. Between the white marble col- 
umns had been suspended two immense portraits, of Lenin and 
Stalin, which, from the height of the former residence of the czars 
and emperors of all the Russias, would be looking down upon 
hundreds of thousands of demonstrators marching by. It does not 
much matter. Everything goes together, the present and the past. 


On this count also Leningrad is a symbolic city. 


— 
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Chapter Thirty-Seven: Stalingrad: Looking 


Back, and Forward 


The plane from Moscow takes three and a half 
hours to cover the five hundred and fifty miles that separate the 
capital from Stalingrad. We flew first over the great Russian 
plain—flat, green, boundless—with immense cultivated fields, 
and little villages lost in this giant backdrop. Then there was the 
region of forest—pines and birches—crossed by broad water- 
courses. And then the steppe, yellow-gray, with green strips from 
place to place: the reforestation, the clearing, provided for in the 
Stalin Plan for the Transformation of Soviet Nature. 

The machine suddenly darted toward the ground. I searched 
in vain through the porthole for a landing-track. I saw nothing 
but the steppe. And yet we were descending rapidly. Were we 
going to make a forced landing? Abruptly the wheels of the 
plane hit the earth, the cabin was shaken by jolts, then the ma- 
chine taxied toward a wooden hangar. We were at Stalingrad, 
whose airport, on packed earth, has no cement runways. The dry 
hard earth lends itself very well to landings, but what happens in 
winter? I am told that for four or five months air transportation 
simply stops, partly because of the bad weather, and partly also 
because of the mud and snow that render these “natural air- 
ports” impracticable at this season. In winter Soviet planes 
maintain service only between the cities that have airports sup- 
plied with cement runways. 

When I got out of the plane, I perceived a little wooden house ~ 
—the airport station of Stalingrad. Several izbas, also of wood, 
were to be seen near by. Some bare-legged women, in cotton 
dresses and with scarves tied around their heads, were digging 
vigorously in the soil. A taxi, brand-new, all its chrome steel 
shining, was waiting to take me into town; it had been sent by 
Intourist, and with it a woman guide. The other passengers 
waited patiently for a bus that was to leave in three quarters of 
an hour. 
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The airport is eleven miles from the center of Stalingrad. We 
drove on a hard-earth road, where the ruts sent baggage and pas- 
sengers bounding into the air. Never mind, the springs were 
holding well. The chauffeur was going forty-five miles an hour 
and would sometimes turn around, laughing to show all his teeth, 
after a particularly terrifying leap. 

“Next year there will be a concrete road,” he cried out by 
way of consolation, and stepped on the accelerator. 

To right and left I saw trenches, rusted chassis, wrecked tanks 
and guns. All along the way traces of the worst battle of the last 
war remained. Despite seven years of hard work removing mines 
and debris, filling in shell-holes and craters, the signs of war were 
still here, in this yellowish steppe, under the hot wind and the 
dazzling sun. 

Little by little, houses began to make their appearance: we 
were getting into town. First there were little ramshackle 
wooden huts sprinkled through the countryside we were passing. 
In the suburbs every izba was new, for everything here had been 
burned and destroyed. People had sheltered themselves any way 
they could immediately after the disaster. They had built these 
houses with their own hands, fitting the planks end to end, col- 
lecting corrugated iron and bits of cardboard, binding the walls 
with clay. There were no water mains: I saw women going to 
get water in big jugs from the cisterns at the street corners. 

Suddenly there rose before my eyes apocalyptic scenes such as 
I remembered from Warsaw, Berlin, and Saint-Lé. Charred 
pieces of wall, windows grinning upon nothingness, skeleton 
buildings; metal carcasses twisted by fire and blasting; shell-holes, 
furrows of shrapnel everywhere, wild grass springing up over 
what once were streets and houses. It was even more frightful 
here than at Warsaw. As far as my eye could reach I saw nothing 
but ruins. Reconstruction had not yet brought life back to this 
area; war had remained here, fixed, hideous, petrified, for seven 

ears. 
: We were nearing the center of the city. Suddenly large white 
buildings, altogether new; red streamers; houses in the course of 
construction, with their scaffoldings of wood and iron, were sur- 
rounding us on all sides. There were ruins here, too, but they 
were beginning to recede. The streets were newly paved, and 
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through the window of the car I saw many passers-by, very lightly 
clad because of the heat: men in their shirtsleeves, women with 
bare legs, in cotton dresses, like the working women I had al- 
ready seen at the airport. 

The taxi had stopped in front of the Intourist hotel, a sort of 
three-story wooden barrack. 

“This is a temporary structure,” my woman guide said. “A 
grand hotel is soon to be built, of freestone, very modern. You 
must excuse the lack of comfort. Everything was destroyed, you 
know... .” 

Yes, I knew. My room, at all events, was large and clean. 
There was no running water except in the washroom shared 
by the entire floor; this washroom, as a matter of fact, was little 
better than it would have been in a barrack. But what impor- 
tance could that have, in this city that was being reborn from its 
ruins and its suffering? 

In the afternoon, in the company of the same woman and of 
Comrade Cherkassov, the Intourist guide who had been attached 
to my person on this trip. I took a walk in the center of Stalin- 
grad. 

I found myself in one of the strangest cities in the world. It 
is a narrow strip of coast on the right bank of the Volga; Stalin- 
grad stretches out for thirty-eight miles, with an average width of 
between one and two miles. Within this strip the whole battle 
took place. The streetcar line that goes through the city four hun- 
dred yards from the river and parallel to it was, in 1942-3, the 
front line of battle. The Russians, brought to bay at the Volga, 
had the essential mission of keeping the enemy, at any cost, from 
setting foot on the river's banks. The Germans were shooting 
from close range on the Russian positions. They fought, sacrificed 
thousands of men, destroyed whole sections of the city for 
twenty or fifty yards of ground. In the six months from August 
1942 to January 1943 the houses—or rather the heaps of ruins 
—changed hands ten, twelve times. 

At every step I was submerged, overwhelmed, by the sensations 
aroused by what I saw; I kept feeling new emotions. I saw the 
famous house where a detachment of the Red Army, commanded 
by a certain Sergeant Pavlov, held off the enemy for fifty-eight 
days and ended by throwing them back to the other side of the 
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streetcar line. This house is only three hundred yards from 
the Volga: it was the farthest point of the German advance. 

Now the house had been rebuilt. Children were playing on 
its sidewalks. But all around there was only ruin and desolation. 
And inside, where some bombed-out people are living at the 
present time (the entire population of Stalingrad is made up of 
the bombed-out), some walls have remained standing on which 
Pavlov’s men wrote in blood their oath: “We will hold fast till 
death.” 

On a square dedicated to the city’s defenders I stooped down 
and took up a handful of fine gravel. In my palm, with the 
gravel, I felt hard particles: copper cartridge-cases, splinters of 
shell sharp-pointed as needles. The soil was lined with them, the 
earth was full of them. After seven years. . . . And then, as a 
living reminder of those days of horror, I saw an old woman in 
black weeping at the foot of the monument. She had just put a 
little bunch of field flowers there. 

The woman guide from Intourist was an old resident of Sta- 
lingrad. She had lived there all her life. She was there when the 
German planes, preceding the arrival of the main body of en- 
emy troops, poured a rain of explosive and incendiary bombs 
on the city for twenty-four hours without interruption. The 
town, all thirty-eight miles of it, particularly the center, burst 
into flame. 

“Before the war,” she told me, “Stalingrad was proud of its 
modern buildings, its broad avenues, its workingmen’s dwellings, 
especially its greenness—there were trees everywhere. Everything 
was destroyed, burned to nothing; but we began again right away 
after the German surrender.” 

Indeed, I kept seeing trees, still very slender, planted all 
along the streets in front of the ruins. Even before the new 
houses were built, the people of Stalingrad wanted to have their 
trees again, to make their “green city” once more. Gardens and 
broad flower-beds have sprung up in the midst of devastation. 

“It’s a consolation for the eyes,” said my guide. 

After this she took me to the banks of the Volga. The land- 
scape had a beauty like nothing I had ever seen. The swift waters 
of the mighty river reflected the blue of the sky. The spring 
freshet was flooding the islands opposite Stalingrad. As far as the 
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eye could see, the horizon was filled with the green plain of the 
farther bank, and those waters more like an arm of the sea than 
a river. In one single glance I understood all the Russian songs 
dedicated to “Mother Volga.” 

Boats were unloading cement and grain. A beautiful passen- 
ger vesse] was moored to the quay. The promenade overlooking 
the Volga had already been rebuilt: broad sidewalks, new asphalt 
paving, benches on which women were sitting with swarms of 
youngsters all about. We passed a building like a Greek tem- 
ple. 

“That is our theater—it was rebuilt the first year,” my guide 
said. “It is a makeshift, too. Two very handsome theaters are in 
the course of construction in other quarters of the town. They 
will be completed next year.” 

I remembered that in Warsaw, another martyred city, the inhab- 
itants had begun by rebuilding the National Theater. For the 
Slavs the theater is a cult that cannot be separated from life. In 
antiquity, after a disaster the people began by rebuilding the 
temples of their gods. 

We walked for another half-hour through landscape in which 
ruins and scaffoldings for new structures stood side by side. Al- 
ready dozens of white-painted dwellings, completely finished, had 
sprung up. Here I saw an imposing monumental building 
adorned with the many columns that are indispensable in mod- 
ern Soviet style. There, a building in classic lines—also very im- 
pressive. 

“That is the Pobeda (Victory) movie theater,” my guide said. 
“All the people got together and built it themselves, on Sundays 
or after the day’s work. We are very proud of this movie house.” 

The woman from Intourist took me to see the inside of it: 
large assembly halls for meetings and dances, polished floors, 
gigantic portraits of Lenin and Stalin, a terrace café for the sum- 
mer months. The Stalingrad population has built itself a movie 
theater that is more like a palace. 

Down another street lined with ruins I returned to the central 
square, beside my hotel. There was a fenced-in garden there, 
surrounded by trees and flowers; in the middle of it I saw some. 
tombs cut into the earth, garlands of withered flowers, a very. 
simple monument. This was a collective sepulcher, a tomb of 
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the unknown soldiers who fell in the Battle of Stalingrad. The 
monument commemorated another victory in this city: that won 
by Stalin over the White armies in 1919-20, during the Civil 
War. After this victory the former Tsaritsyn (“city of the Cza- 
rina,” Catherine) changed its name, to become the “city of Sta- 
lin.” 

The same day I visited the municipal museum, dedicated as 
much to that Civil War battle as to the battle in the last war. A 
special guide took me on this tour. He showed me photographs, 
diagrams, geographical maps, and trophies of all sorts. In every 
room portraits of Stalin emphasized his role in 1919-20 and 
1942-3. The guide recited, like a prayer, a sort of lecture, 
learned by heart, that went on all through my visit. I had scarcely 
time to bend over the cases to see the exhibits of letters, blood- 
covered relics, and battle orders. 

In the last room I found the gifts received by the city of Stalin- 
grad in tribute to its victory over the Germans. There was a 
sword from King George VI, which Churchill delivered to Stalin 
during the conference at Teheran; when Roosevelt came back 
from this conference, he told the people close to him that Stalin 
had kissed the sword and that his eyes had been filled with tears. 
There was also a parchment, signed “Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt,” extolling the courage of the city’s defenders and their con- 
tribution to the Allied cause. Many documents, vases, letters, 
and parchments, coming from Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, 
and even Germany (Soviet zone), had their place, alongside a 
copper plaque sent by the workers of the Salmson factories, in 
the Paris region. 

As I left the museum, I said to Cherkassov: “You know that 
in Paris there are a square and a subway station named Stalin- 
grad?” 

“Not now—I am sure of that,” my young guide responded. 
His jaws had set. 

“Yes, at this moment. Why don’t you believe me?” 

“Because with your fascist and anti-Soviet regime the name of 
the square would certainly have had to be changed.” 

This was the first dialogue (I had a number of others during 
the ten days I spent with him) that made me see that Comrade 
Cherkassov had made up his mind not to believe anything I said 
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to him. He was on his guard against Western propaganda. The 
world had gone a long way since George VI’s sword. 

We went back to the hotel, passing once more the square with 
the common graves. “The Heroes’ Square,” a signboard said. 
Children were playing in the garden, beside the tombs. Cars 
were speeding in the streets outside. Couples were taking walks. 
The water spouted from the newly installed fountains. Life had 
returned, where fire and blood had blotted out all trace of life. 


As soon as we arrived in Stalingrad, my Intourist guide got in 
touch with the municipal soviet, which next day delegated a high 
official of the local party to take charge of me, a man who super- 
vised educational and cultural matters. His name was Maslov. 
He was a nice little man, all smiles, with rather slanting eyes and 
prominent cheekbones in a round, typically Russian face. He 
was dressed in an impeccable white cotton suit. He promised to 
make it easy for me to see things, and in a few hours arranged 
several very interesting appointments for the two days I had yet 
to spend in Stalingrad. 

Maslov alone was worth the journey. He had taken part in the 
entire battle, as political commissar attached to a division of 
Guards (élite). During lunch he described, with extreme shyness, 
some episodes of the battle: the crossing of the Volga by the So- 
viet reinforcements under a furious artillery barrage; the lack of 
supplies during the first phase of the battle; the secret arrival of 
Stalin at the front—and how this news was spread among the So- 
viet soldiers, who signed with their blood an oath promising their 
chief never to give up the city that bore his name. Maslov told 
me also of the night assaults, the terrible cold of the winter of 
1942-3, and the Soviet counterattack, followed by the com- 
plete encirclement of the German armies. 

“It was just opposite, on the other side of the street, in the 
cellar of the big store that you see out of the window,” Maslov 
said to me, “that Marshal von Paulus was taken prisoner, with 
his staff.” 

There was a little silence. With rather a dreamy air, he went 
on smoking a Russian cigarette in a long paper holder. Then he 
said: “I was in the detachment that had orders to take the mar- 
shal, dead or alive. The mission was carried out.” 
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After lunch Maslov suggested that we visit this cellar. 
We crossed the street to go into the Univermag (this is the Rus- 
sian name for the big government-run stores, which sell every- 
thing imaginable). Maslov introduced the assistant manager to 
me. He too had taken part in the Battle of Stalingrad; but, he 
said to me, “unfortunately I was not in the surprise attack on 
von Paulus’s cellar.” 

We went down into the cellar. It was being used as a store- 
house for the shop and was full of bags and boxes. Later there 
would be a museum here; the furniture and all the equipment 
of the German staff headquarters were being kept in another 
place. 

The cellar was deep, rather dark. Light was filtering through 
latticed air-holes. In the winter of 1943, Maslov said, there was a 
radio set here, and very comfortable furnishings—leather arm- 
chairs and sofas, cupboards for records. The windows had been 
blocked up by armored plates. Outside, in the courtyard, a de- 
tachment of German tanks and artillery stood guard. 

“We got there just the same. It was rather hard. Once we got 
into the first basement, we had to fight with grenades and ma- 
chine guns against the officers of the headquarters staff who didn't 
want to surrender. Quite a few were killed... . 

“Von Paulus had given the order: “Don’t let them in.’ But for 
Russian soldiers that doesn’t matter; we go everywhere when we 
have to. Von Paulus finally surrendered, but he refused to talk 
with officers of lower rank than his own. He was taken before 
our Marshal Rokossovsky, and General Chuikov,1 who was in 
command of the Soviet army at Stalingrad. Then he began to 
talk. He would not believe that he was surrounded, defeated. He 
had just been named Feldmarschall by Hitler. In order to prove 
to him that he was beaten, the German generals and colonels, 
already prisoners, who were commanding the encircled German 
units, were made to march past him one by one. Then von 
Paulus yielded to evidence and signed the capitulation of his en- 
tire army. Yes, that was a great day.” 

Maslov had finished his recital. He had spoken very simply. 


1 Rokossovsky has been, since November 1948, Minister of War and 
Marshal of Poland. Chuikov was appointed, after the war, military com- 
mandant of the Soviet zone of Germany. 
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We all fell silent, in that dark, damp cellar. It was all so close, 
already so far away! What were my three Russian companions 
thinking? I was remembering what “Stalingrad” had meant for 
the whole world. These eyewitnesses, these participants in the 
drama, whom I saw in the historic setting, were impressively 
modest and free from bluster. 

Already Maslov was drawing me toward the outside. A car was 
waiting to take us on a tour of the battlefield. The chauffeur, 
too, had fought at Stalingrad. The automobile raced down the 
forty-mile length of this city. From time to time we would stop 
and Maslov and the chauffeur would recall episodes they them- 
selves had been through. 

“That ruin there changed hands ten times in one week... . 
We were here ten days, and there wasn’t any water; we had to 
climb that hill and go down into the little valley, thirty feet from 
the German lines, to collect a little stagnant water. ... How many 
comrades died for that dirty water! . . . And here there was a 
tank battle” (I could see masses of shapeless and rusted scrap 
iron); “that happened right at the end... .” 

Wherever we stopped, as in the center of the city the evening 
before, I had only to stoop down in order to pick up bits of shrap- 
nel, pieces of German equipment. There, littering the ground 
and the former trenches, were airplane propellers, steel helmets, 
hot-water kettles, cartridge-cases, detonators. There were also 
graves, on hillsides covered with thick yellow grass. And every- 
where—the wreckage of houses, ruins, outlines of streets. 

But also, during the drive, I saw some new buildings, white or 
red, of brick or stone. 

“Here,” Maslov would say, “there used to be a school. The 
new building that you see is finer than the old. This is a hospital. 
Here is a maternity hospital finished two years ago. And those” 
(a great mass of white buildings) “are the blocks of workers’ 
dwellings of the Red October factory. We're going to visit them 
tomorrow. The factory and the houses have been rebuilt. They 
had been completely destroyed by the battle that raged around 
them for two months.” 

After this trip by car, an appointment had been made for me 
with an architect from the municipal Bureau of Reconstruction. 
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He talked to me about the work already finished and the proj- 
ects still being carried out. 

The center and the northern section of the town had been 
eighty-five per cent destroyed. The reconstruction began, imme- 
diately after the German capitulation, with the great metallurgi- 
cal factories, which had been entirely demolished by the battle. 
By 1947 their production had returned to the 1940 level. Blocks 
of houses had also been put up for the factory workers and for 
the men who were doing the building. All the best architects of 
the Soviet Union went to work on the huge project of the city’s 
reconstruction. There had been some talk at first of building a 
new Stalingrad, an entirely new city; for the task of clearing up 
the devastated town and putting it on its feet again seemed over- 
whelming, almost impossible, to the experts. But the government 
had pronounced against this plan and had decided to rebuild the 
city from its ruins. And the inhabitants of Stalingrad, who re- 
turned in a body to their destroyed town as soon as it was liber- 
ated, labored as a collective unit, outside their regular working 
hours, to clear the streets and reconstruct the houses that could 
still be saved and restored. A new technique, also, was put in op- 
eration here, which consisted in making use of everything rela- 
tively intact among the war ruins. This process, of which 
the Soviet architects are very proud, was afterward applied to all 
the devastated towns. 

The municipal architect showed me a model of the “Stalingrad 
of tomorrow.” It covered a huge table, which itself almost filled 
a large room. The walls of the room were covered with drawings 
and plans of imposing buildings. The government has decided to 
use part of the plans of the new-city protagonists. They are going 
to take advantage of the magnitude of the destruction to build a 
new city, which will conform to the most modern requirements 
of city planning, but on the site of the quarters destroyed. Thus, 
they are going to dig tunnels for the railroad that now runs 
through the center of the city and disfigures it. They have 
planned a Stalin Prospekt, about ninety yards wide and thirty 
miles long, which will be the great main thoroughfare of the fu- 
ture city. This Prospekt was to be entirely spaced out by the end 
of 1950; the plan calls for the completion of actual construction 
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within two or three years after that. New city districts, each pro- 
vided with a school, day nursery, community laundry, motion- 
picture theater, and shopping center, and set with masses of 
greenery, are to form absolutely autonomous residence units, and 
relieve the housing shortage, which is obviously still very acute. 

The architect described the magnificent official buildings, the 
museums, the theaters, that are to rise along the Avenue of the 
Heroes, a street four hundred feet wide, which will descend from 
the new railroad station to the Volga. This parkway is to be lined 
with monumental statues of the heroes of the Soviet army of the 
defense of Stalingrad. There will be the Palace of the Soviets, a 
Temple of Glory (the new museum of the Battle of Stalingrad), 
a monument one hundred and thirty feet high to the glory of 
Stalin, and a Planetarium. This last will be a gift from the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Germany (Soviet zone of Germany). 

These colossal projects, of which I had seen some beginnings, 
and some parts already finished, in my trips about the town, im- 
pressed me with their magnitude and with their superpatriotic 
character, suggesting again the grandeur complex that is a dis- 
tinctive feature of postwar Soviet mentality. But the rebirth of 
this city, which a few years ago was only a heap of charred ruins, 
supplied further material for reflection. It was proof of the vigor 
of this people, and of the industrial power of a country that 
thirty years ago was scarcely beginning to initiate itself into the 
secrets of mechanical civilization. Stalingrad confirmed, on a 
much larger scale, what I had already ascertained in seeing the 
reconstruction of Leningrad. 

Maslov came to see me the next morning at my hotel. I ex- 
pressed my admiration for the work already accomplished at Sta- 
lingrad and the plans I had seen. It was at this moment that he 
declared, as I have recounted elsewhere, that the new city would 
be very beautiful “if you, the imperialists, leave us time to do 
this work.” As if to show me the mettle of the inhabitants of 
his town and to prove that they were afraid of nothing in life, 
not even a new war, he had arranged an appointment for me 
this morning with an eminent woman of Stalingrad, Comrade 
Cherkassova (whose name was the same as my Intourist guide’s), 
at present Deputy to the Supreme Soviet. This woman, a war 
widow, had launched a movement, on the morrow of the libera- 
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tion of the city, which became famous throughout the Soviet Un- 
ion. “Let us rebuild our destroyed city with our own hands, in 
our hours of leisure,” she had said to her fellow citizens. 

Her appeal met with enormous success in Stalingrad, then in 
the rest of the country. “Cherkassova brigades” were organized 
everywhere. While the war was still going on, women, old peo- 
ple, and children set to work clearing and reconstructing with 
their own hands. 

Citizen Cherkassova was a woman of thirty-six, whose face was 
as well rounded as the rest of her body. She was not beautiful; 
she was indeed a little pockmarked; but her gray eyes were firm, 
energetic, full of fire and intelligence. She spoke like a woman 
of the people, simply, without choosing her words. Her profes- 
sion had nothing to do with construction: she was superintendent 
of a kindergarten. I asked her how she had got the idea of her ap- 
peal for voluntary work. 

“After the defeat of the Germans, something had to be done in 
our city, which had been completely destroyed,” she answered. 
“People had to live, find shelter somewhere. I went out with sev- 
enteen other women, and we first decided to rebuild Sergeant 
Pavlov’s house. Water had to be carted from the Volga, and bags 
of cement had to be carried up the steep embankment. Little by 
little we learned to lay bricks, then to build chimneys and stair- 
cases. My seventeen companions all became heads, in their turn, 
of volunteer brigades. We started competitions between our 
crews. Today, 200,000 inhabitants of Stalingrad are participa- 
ting in our movement. Everyone pledges himself to devote at 
least fifty hours a year to it, from his leisure time. The city pays 
for this work, but the money is turned over to the funds for the 
relief of the disabled and to the families of the dead. Our exam- 
ple has been followed in Leningrad, Sebastopol, Kiev, and 
Odessa. Sergeant Pavlov’s house was rebuilt by my first brigade: 
it cost us 9,900 hours of work, divided among eighteen women. 
That was hard; but it wasn’t the only thing. . . .” 

No indeed, it was not the only thing. A resident of Stalingrad 
since 1933, she refused evacuation from the city at the time of 
the great battle. She remained, with her two children, “close to 
our soldiers,” as she said. She took care of the wounded, did the 
cooking for the units cut off along the Volga. Thus she endured, 
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for all six months, the hellish horrors of Stalingrad in 1942—3. She 
lost her husband in the war. But she kept her courage. “One had 
to,” she explained to me, with a sad smile. 

With the return of peace, she decided to educate herself. She 
enrolled in correspondence courses, while still giving most of 
her spare time to the building teams. She had already obtained 
her high-school certificate. She was now preparing for university 
work; she wanted to get the higher diploma of the Institute of 
Pedagogy. 

“The movement I started,” she said to me by way of conclu- 
sion, “was perfectly natural for Soviet patriots. This was our city, 
our houses, our victory, too. It was normal that we, as well as the 
government, should make it our business. Now, for the past two 
years, we have not been working any longer on actual rebuilding, 
but on the beautifying of our town. We are planting trees and 
flower-beds, digging and seeding and tending new gardens, tak- 
ing part in the laying out of new streets. We want Stalingrad to 
be more beautiful than before the war.” 

She, too, like Maslov an hour before, threw that phrase at 
me: “If only they leave us time. . . .” She also listened with an 
air of skepticism when I replied that in the other countries every- 
body wanted peace, and no one was thinking of attacking the So- 
viet Union. 


In spite of repeated requests, I had not been admitted to a 
single factory in Moscow. In Stalingrad I visited two, in the com- 
pany of my Intourist guide and of Maslov. For forty-eight hours 
the latter made an admirable guide. 

I was able to talk with several workmen, and with labor-union 
organizers. I was shown the newly constructed houses, the clubs 
and “palace of culture.” But, as if by chance, our schedule was 
found to be “ill-adapted” for a visit to the workshops. I saw the 
factories from a distance; I had no authorization to go inside — 
these imposing edifices. It was without doubt military secrecy 
that prevented such a visit; perhaps also the wish not to put me 
in touch with people “insufficiently prepared” for a conversa- 
tion with a non-Communist foreigner. Yet in the course of this 
organized tour I saw and heard some very interestings things, all 
the same. 
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Our first visit was to the Red October metallurgical factory. 
Seen from the outside, it appeared to be approximately the same 
size as a large French factory of the same kind. I saw red brick 
walls, dozens of chimneys spitting out smoke, workshops whose 
bright lights I perceived behind the walls. 

Maslov made me wait before the factory’s large entrance door, 
which was guarded by two armed sentries. At this entrance, on a 
big billboard, photographs of men and women were posted. 
These were the “distinguished workers” of the factory. The pho- 
tographs were changed every month, according to the registered 
performance of the different workers. Under each picture ap- 
peared the name, age, specialty, and figures of production of the 
laborer being honored. 

Maslov returned in a few minutes with a man in his forties. 
This was a delegate from the factory’s labor union. He took us 
in an automobile to an apartment building for workers, built in 
1949. This was the bachelors’ house. There was a similar house 
for unmarried working girls. The two managers of the house, 
informed of our impending visit, were already waiting for us in 
the entrance hall. I was shown small rooms, with one or two beds. 
Very simply furnished, these rooms were clean, and their walls 
were adorned with many family photographs. Some of them were 
also decorated with portraits of Stalin or reproductions of war 
pictures. I noticed piles of books in all the rooms, especially ac- 
ademic or technical textbooks. 

“The young workmen almost all follow study courses, either 
by correspondence or in Stalingrad itself,” the labor-union man 
explained to me, “to perfect themselves in technical matters. 
Many of them wish to become engineers or specialized overseers. 
We help along their studies by arranging their working hours so 
as to leave their evenings free.” 

Going from room to room, I saw some of their occupants. One 
of them was playing an accordion. Another was in the midst of 
physical-culture exercises. A third, bent over a notebook, was 
working on problems of geometry. They greeted us very politely 
as we came along, but said nothing further. I felt like a captain 
conducting barracks-inspection. I was shown the shower-baths, 
and a hall for meetings and movies in the basement. Everything 
here was very simple, almost crude, but decorated with red flags 
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and texts from the First of May orders of the day. The radio was 
to be heard on all the floors. In some rooms there were little 
private sets, besides, which belonged to the tenants. 

After this visit we went back to the factory. I was taken into 
the office of the union secretary. He telephoned to several work- 
shops in succession, and asked that three or four workmen, whose 
names he gave, be sent to his office. During these telephone con- 
versations I several times heard him say: “No, not So-and-So, 
I’m not interested in him... .” 

At the end of five minutes one of the designated laborers— 
quite young, of very dark complexion—presented himself at the 
office. He was twenty-one years old and had worked in the factory 
for three years. He had finished secondary school and was prepar- 
ing, through correspondence courses, to enter the Institute of 
Metallurgy so as to become an engineer. He was a member of the 
Communist Youth (Komsomol). Unmarried, he lived in the 
bachelors’ lodgings I had just visited, where he paid a monthly 
rent of thirty-eight rubles ($9.50). His wages fluctuated from 
eight hundred to a thousand rubles a month. “I am not a real 
specialist yet,” he said, as if to apologize for the smallness of 
his earnings. 

He asked me, in his turn, some questions about France. I dis- 
covered that this young workman was rather well informed on 
the history and the literature of my country. He had read Balzac 
(Le Pére Goriot), Maupassant, and Stendhal (Le Rouge et le 
noir). I talked with him about these books and saw that he had 
read them very attentively. 

“T should like,” he said, “to see some French movies, but one 
never sees them in Stalingrad. I am interested in the French 
theater, too. Two years ago I saw a comedy by Moliére, and this 
year Ruy Blas, by Victor Hugo.” 

Our conversation had nothing of intimacy or great sponta- 
neity in it: four silent witnesses were following every word—Mas- 
lov, my Intourist guide, and two men from the labor union. 

Another workman, older, in his factory overalls, his hands 
black with soot, a dark cap on his head, came into the room. He 
was a foreman in the rolling-mills. It had been explained to me 
that workers in this category made from five to seven thousand 
rubles a month, and I had been a little surprised by such high 
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figures. At my first words with the foreman, an awkwardness de- 
veloped. 

“I make around two thousand rubles a month,” he said to 
me. 

“Come, come,” the union secretary interrupted in a displeased 
tone, “you make much more than that!” 

“Oh, sometimes I make as much as twenty-three hundred,” said 
the man in the black cap. 

In the midst of the others’ embarrassed silence I continued to 
put questions to him about his life. He was a member of the 
party, and belonged to the factory management committee. He 
did not, however, have an apartment in the Red October hous- 
ing development, but lived in the town, with friends. I had just 
been informed that all the workers here had been resettled, since 
1950, in the new apartment buildings. The secretary of the labor 
union at once explained that my interlocutor had “refused the 
lodging that was offered to him” (doubtless in the bachelors’ 
house). The foreman was silent. An ironical little smile ap- 
peared at the corners of his mouth. 

“I'm satisfied to live as I am living,” he said to me. “I get good 
wages, and at the end of the month I’m going to buy a motor- 
cycle and a new suit. Prices have been cut three times in two 
years, and my pay has gone up. I shall have time to think of an 
apartment when I marry. For the present I’m a bachelor and 
content to be one.” 

He rose, shook my hand, and went out. The labor-union men 
began to talk to me about the rebuilding of the factory and of 
the dwelling-houses for its workers. Twenty thousand young trees 
had been planted all around the Red October quarter. The 
workers had the benefit of paid vacations of from fifteen to thirty 
days (according to seniority), and the union assumed up to sev- 
enty per cent of the expenses of these holidays—which they could 
spend in the mountains, at the seashore, or in the rest houses of 
the region, with their families. For the élite workers, the re- 
maining thirty per cent was also paid by the union, so they had 
their vacations free, while drawing their regular salaries during 
this period of rest. 

The factory had made a special effort to decrease the number 
of accidents in the shops, which, now, did not amount to more 
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than from one to one and a half per cent of the total number of 
working hours. Special training of the laborers had been under- 
taken for this purpose after the war. In five years more than a 
million rubles had been spent on the safety of the workers, 
through greater mechanization of the work, and special safety- 
devices. 

My hosts returned to the housing question after my unfortu- 
nate talk with the foreman. Just after the war, they told me, most 
of the workers had lived under very distressing conditions: in 
the basements and cellars of the ruins, in loam and clay huts, 
cold and damp in winter. Now, with the exception of only two 
per cent of the personnel, everybody, they assured me, had been 
provided with lodgings in the new buildings constructed by and 
for Red October. The rent was from 80 rubles a month for a 
two-room apartment to 120 rubles for five rooms—these last be- 
ing reserved for large families, of course. 

Then I was taken to visit the factory club, which had a beau- 
tiful garden full of flowers and young trees. Here there was an 
open-air movie theater, an auditorium for meetings and dra- 
matic performances, and another large hall for parties and 
dances. “All this is temporary,” I was told. “We're soon going to 
build a Culture Palace, like the one at the tractor factory.” 

To this tractor factory—one of the most imposing industrial 
achievements of Stalin’s first Five-Year Plan—Maslov next led 
me. This factory at first, from 1930, manufactured tractors for 
the rural districts; it then turned to making tanks for the war. It 
was totally destroyed during the German onslaught, which trans- 
formed the workshops into a battlefield. Now, completely re- 
constructed, it is making—what? I don’t know, for here again 
the secrecy that results from the cold war kept me from visiting 
the factory itself. 

The associate director showed us the social achievements of 
this great industrial center. I visited a day nursery, which, 
though poorer, resembled the one I had seen in Moscow. I was 
taken to look at a kindergarten, where youngsters from five to 
six years of age, clean and wonderfully rosy, greeted me with 
a song to Stalin, and then another: “We are keeping vigilant 
watch over our frontiers.” After this they did—very well for their 
age—some folk dances, and they ate, under my eyes, a very ap- 
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petizing snack, which, if I may judge by their comments, was the 
same as they had every day and so had not been specially pre- 
pared for my visit. Nursery and kindergarten had been rebuilt 
on the ruins of this part of the city. The great housing develop- 
ments for workers which surround the factory (the largest in 
Stalingrad) had also risen since the end of the war. 

Bursting with pride, Maslov took me to the factory’s Culture 
Palace. This was a large handsome building on the riverbank, 
with spacious terraces descending toward the river, and with the 
inevitable Greek columns of modern Soviet architecture. Inside 
were gymnasiums, a large auditorium for concerts and plays, and 
an attractive restaurant where waitresses in white aprons set the 
tables with handsome cloths that were whiter still. 

I visited the various amateur clubs: ballet, music, chess, paint- 
ing, sculpture, art embroidery, and even a special room for the 
devotees of hunting and fishing. I saw quantities of musical in- 
struments and special equipment, all supplied free of charge by 
the House of Culture. Indeed, this entire “Palace” was for free 
use. 

The library, which issues books for home use, contains forty 
thousand volumes. I was told that there were ten thousand reg- 
ular readers. Their proportion to the total personnel of the es- 
tablishment remained a mystery to me since, evidently, the 
number of the factory’s hands was a jealously guarded secret. I 
gave an attentive look at the shelves of the library. There were 
the complete works of Balzac, Victor Hugo, Stendhal, Shake- 
speare. As usual, in still more imposing numbers, the works of 
Stalin, Lenin, and Marx were gleaming in their leather bind- 
ings. All the Russian classics—except Dostoyevsky—were there 
too. 

As for the employment of time and the collective diversions 
organized in this building, I was allowed to take away with me 
a large poster that gave the detailed program for a month. The 
study of this document, which obviously was not trumped up for 
me, is extremely instructive. 

Let us start with the evening entertainments arranged to take 
place in the great hall of the Palace—the “blue room.” Five 
evenings in the month—three Saturdays and two Sundays—are 
designated: “Ball and dances.” There are three public lectures, 
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the subjects of which are announced as follows: “The Struggle of 
J. V. Stalin for the Leninist Plan for the Creation of the Bol- 
shevist Party,” “J. V. Stalin and His Fight for the Victory of the 
Great Socialist Revolution of October [1917],” “Soviet Art— 
Advance Guard of the World.” An afternoon celebration of the 
eightieth anniversary of Lenin’s birth was also planned. This 
would take place on a Saturday on which the evening was set 
apart for dances. 

The other evenings are devoted to meetings of different groups 
(or, as they are called in the USSR, “collectives”), assembled ac- 
cording to their ages, trades, or domiciles. I quote: “A meeting 
of the best workers in the factory, concerning output during the 
first quarter of 1950, and factory goals for the First of May com- 
petitions and for the twentieth anniversary of the plant.” A 
party is being held for the students from the young workers’ 
schools; another for the “young technicians” of the factory. An 
evening is set aside for the young people of dormitories Nos. 
529 and 569; one for the factory’s maintenance staff; one for the 
workers in the tractor shop. For the young technicians, an eve- 
ning is being given to individual study of Marxist-Leninist the- 
ory. All these gatherings—let me underscore this—are to take 
place in the largest hall of the Palace, which holds more than a 
thousand people. 

The poster also announces the program of the motion- 
picture theater in the Palace of Culture: for the month of April 
1950, fourteen films, all of Soviet origin, half of them prewar. 

The “tractor-factory club” has done its share in planning 
Palace activities: three evenings of dancing, two concerts given 
by the amateur groups in the factory (ballet, choral groups, solo 
singers, drama), two evenings of theater given by the municipal 
professional company (one classic nineteenth-century play, one 
contemporary play), and seven meetings of the different collec- 
tives, among them the Stakhanovists of the factory, the “activ- 
ists of the workers’ housing blocks,” and the Cherkassovians 
(disciples of the woman I had seen the day before). This club 
had scheduled two meetings to make preparations for the First 
of May. 

Six lectures are announced, to be given in the reading-room 
of the Palace library. Two of them are for parents only: “The 
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Intellectual Development of Children” and “The Development 
of the Child’s Talents and Capacities.” The other four lectures 
will deal with the life and work of Ostrovsky (classic nineteenth- 
century dramatist), Mayakovsky (the greatest poet of the Soviet 
era), and Lenin, along with a hazy subject defined as “Labor 
Considered as Creation.” 

Two more specialized lectures are planned for the Technical 
Study Hall of the Palace. They concern Soviet methods for 
building tractors. 

Physical culture is not forgotten. Each section (gymnastics, 
athletics, basketball, volley-ball, and boxing) meets regularly sev- 
eral times a week. Sunday from eleven in the morning 
until eleven at night is devoted to sports competitions and tour- 
naments. 

One paragraph of the poster, under the head “Shooting,” an- 
nounces: from April 10 to April 20, interclub contests in shoot- 
ing; from April 10 to 15, contests of selected teams of marksmen; 
Mondays and Thursdays, practice for members of the marksmen’s 
section of the Dynamo Sports Association; Wednesdays and Fri- 
days, practice for teams of marksmen from the district who be- 
long to the voluntary association of army aid. The members of 
this voluntary association may practice, in addition, three times a 
week at the club’s shooting-galleries (open every day from two 
to ten p.m.). 

A special sector is reserved for children. One afternoon is de- 
voted to the discussion of a book, Forest Journal. Two Sundays, 
from noon on, are given over to “collective games and diver- 
sions.” There is one afternoon for the poet Mayakovsky, another 
for “the great Russian scholar Mikhail Lomonosov” (who lived 
in the eighteenth century). 

The poster also contains the schedule of the amateur clubs: 
two different orchestras, a chorus, three “collectives” for dancing, 
theatricals, and singing, a group of decorative arts, another for 
amateur photography, one for dressmaking and tailoring, a liter- 
ary group, even a club of acrobats. Finally, the music studio 
announces classes six times a week in violin, piano, and accor- 
dion. The poster announces that a billiard room, a restaurant, 
and a hairdressing establishment “are in operation every day at 
the Palace of Culture.” 
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These are the “cultural activities” of a single factory, whose 
working personnel may be estimated, in spite of the military se- 
crecy that surrounds it, at some tens of thousands: thirty or forty 
thousand, to judge by the size of the factory and its housing de- 
velopments. This factory has, on the other side of the Volga, its 
own culture park, with bathing-beaches, open-air movies and 
dance platforms, and meadows for picnics and all sorts of games. 

Stalingrad also possesses a municipal culture park, open to all 
inhabitants. I spent Sunday afternoon there, with Maslov and my 
Intourist guide, a few hours before I left the city. It was a warm 
spring day, and thousands of citizens were crossing the Volga on 
little river boats ceaselessly plying between the two banks. There 
were families of three generations, from grandparents to infants 
in arms; young married couples or lovers clasping each other's 
hands; groups of friends singing and drinking. Happiness, hilar- 
ity were everywhere, even among the passengers still in the boats. 
They were arriving with picnic baskets, musical instruments, fish- 
ing-rods, balls. The park was so large that these tens of thou- 
sands of persons could spread out in the grounds without get- 
ting in one another’s way and without taxing the installations, 
which were like those I had already seen in the Gorky Culture 
Park in Moscow. But it had its enclosures for reading, for 
games of chess, for all kinds of sports. There wa a motion-pic- 
ture theater and an open-air auditorium. And there was always 
the magnificent countryside of the Volga, with abundant 
meadows and shade trees edging the river. Maslov assured me, 
with his habitual local loyalty, that this park would be, “in a few 
years, the most beautiful in the country.” 


Leaving Stalingrad, on our way to the airport, our car trav- 
ersed the entire city once more. Factories, huge housing settle- 
ments, parks, and workshops passed for the last time before my 
eyes. And there was a backdrop to the scene: ruins, human suf- 
fering, destruction, flames, and death. In my last glance at Sta- 
lingrad it seemed to me that its ashes were still warm and red. 

Here, as elsewhere, I had been unable to get in touch with in- 
dividuals other than those provided by the authorities. They had 
wanted me to admire the social and material postwar effort. I 
knew very well that everything was not so admirable as the things 
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they had shown me. Never mind; I had gained a better under- 
standing of the Soviet psychology. I knew why the working peo- 
ple of Stalingrad had fought and died for their city, for their fac- 
tories, for their palaces of culture. I appreciated the moral vigor 
and the economic power of this country, capable of such an ef- 
fort after such trials. The portraits of Stalin posted on all the 
walls, or the texts from the Five-Year Plan, would not have been 
enough to inspire that collective heroism, in war as in reconstruc- 
tion. Here, at Stalingrad, I had touched upon the sources of So- 
viet patriotism. Leningrad had been the meeting-place of the 
present and the past. Stalingrad was, for me, the crossroads of the 
past, the present, and the future of the Soviet Union. 


Chapter Thirty-Eight: Unexpected Landings in 


“Forbidden” Russia 





My next trip was from Stalingrad to Tiflis. Only a 
little time was left me, so I decided to make this trip by air, for 
the train would have taken almost three days. Besides, the pres- 
ence of my guide Cherkassov would have prevented that free in- 
tercourse with a fellow-passenger which had made my Leningrad | 
trip such a windfall. 

I calculated that, by taking the plane, ten hours, including 
connections, would be enough to cover the nine hundred miles 
that separate the Lower Volga from the Caucasus. As a matter of 
fact, it took me thirty-six hours (two nights) to reach my desti- 
nation. But I did not regret this delay. During those thirty-six 
hours I went through the most amusing—and unexpected—ad- 
ventures of my sojourn in the Soviet Union. 

On the way I found out why I had had to struggle with the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Moscow before I obtained “excep- 
tional” authorization to go direct from Stalingrad to Tiflis with- 
out returning through the capital. Usually foreign travelers are 
obliged to go back to Moscow in order to pass from one Soviet 
city to another. I refused to comply with this regulation, declar- 
ing that under those conditions I preferred not to go to Tiflis, 
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having neither time nor money for such a detour. I won in the 
end: I was given permission to make a through trip, and my cir- 
culation permits were visaed accordingly. As a counterbalance, 
the company of Cherkassov, my new Intourist guide, was at the 
last minute imposed on me. 

We left Stalingrad at the end of the afternoon. In two hours 
the Aeroflot plane—a DC-3, which had doubtless come from the 
American wartime Lend-Lease—took us to Rostov, the metrop- 
olis of the rich Don region. 

At the Rostov airport we were told that there was no connec- 
tion for Tiflis that evening. We were advised to spend the night 
in the town and come back the next morning at seven. “There 
will probably be a plane, if not for Tiflis, at any rate in that di- 
rection,” a blonde young woman in a blue uniform with gold 
braid said to us. She did not know the names or addresses of the 
Rostov hotels, but said reassuringly: “You'll find them easily 
enough: there aren’t so many as all that.” 

Aeroflot planes, which are always full, occupy themselves very 
little with their passengers. No one tells you to fasten your safety 
belt during take-offs and landings; usually, as a matter of fact, 
there are no such belts. Throughout the trip the crew remains 
shut up in the pilots’ cabin, and the passengers are left to them- 
selves in the space set apart for them. One takes care oneself of 
one’s luggage, one’s connections, one’s airsickness if one has the 
misfortune to be stricken. At ports of call one does not leave the 
plane, for sometimes it takes off at high speed without anyone's 
having gone to the trouble of making sure that all the passengers 
are aboard. 

At the exit gate of the Rostov airport my guide and I took our 
places in a dilapidated autobus. It bore us on worn-down roads 
to the town. Out of the window I could see factories, war ruins, 
buildings in course of construction. The bus set us down a long 
way from the center of town. We got into a trolley car, crammed 
to overflowing, which deposited us twenty minutes later on a 
large central square. Carrying our bags in our hands, we asked a 
militzioner to recommend a hotel. He looked a little amused, 
and said: “There is hardly any where there would be a chance of 
your finding a room except the Don Hotel.” 

We walked a good quarter of an hour along the main thor- 
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oughfare. It was Sunday evening; a dense crowd was overrunning 
the sidewalks and pouring into the shops. Six hundred miles 
from Moscow, in this large provincial city, I was struck by the 
people’s look of prosperity. The women were beautiful, smarter 
than in the capital. The men, too, were better dressed than in 
Moscow. 

Dresses, suits, shoes, shirts, all seemed newer and cleaner than 
in the other Soviet cities I had visited. I had already heard about 
the beautiful people who inhabit this region of Russia. These 
tall, statuesque girls, with their long, fair braids, their sun-tanned 
coloring, their large blue eyes, were certainly the handsomest I 
had seen since my arrival in the USSR. Women and men pos- 
sessed an instinctive style, a good humor that burst out in laugh- 
ter and noisy joking. Already I felt the warm atmosphere of the 
south in this town. 

We reached the Don Hotel a little exhausted by our travels by 
bus, by trolley, and on foot. In front of a window marked “Ad- 
ministrator,” six persons were waiting patiently, with a sad, re- 
signed air. My guide took my passport, knocked on the window, 
and began to explain that I was an important personage, a for- 
eign journalist, and that I must have a room for the night. This 
declaration impressed nobody. The hotel did not belong to In- 
tourist and had received no instructions to grant priority to for- 
eigners. Besides, Rostov was in the forbidden zone for non-Soviet 
citizens, and my arrival was almost suspicious. 

Finally the administrator of the hotel announced to my guide 
that we would have to wait until midnight. Perhaps there would 
be a room then. With a weary gesture he sent off all the other 
travelers who were waiting their turn. 

We had a good dinner, at a relatively moderate price, in the 
very clean hotel restaurant. Then we had a look at the city. Dark- 
ness had fallen. The dazzling light of the principal streets gave 
the town a holiday look. With its beautiful parks and public gar- 
dens, monumental buildings put up since the war, lighted thea- 
ters and movie houses, streams of motorcars, streetcars, and 
buses, Rostov looked like a large Western city. 

Back at the hotel the administrator was waiting for us. He had 
succeeded in finding two beds, but in different rooms: fifteen ru- 
bles ($3.75) a bed. We paid in advance; then he signed a sort of 
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memorandum slip decked out with a seal and bearing the num- 
bers of the beds as well as our names. We went up to the third 
floor; a maid, half-asleep, began to grumble when she saw us. She 
had no time to make the beds now; we would just have to wait. 

“Mightn’t it be well to slip her five rubles?” I asked my guide. 

He seemed surprised at the suggestion. “That isn’t done 
among us,” he said, at first. 

The maid had disappeared. We waited ten minutes in the cor- 
ridor. 

“One can always try,” I said. 

“Very well,” said Cherkassov crossly; “let’s try.” 

It worked: the beds were made within a few minutes. The 
maid gave us each a towel and conducted us to our rooms. 

There were already two citizens in my bedroom. One of them, 
completely bald, bare-chested and very fat, was listening to the 
radio. It was making an infernal noise in spite of the late hour. 
The other, sitting at a table in front of a bottle of vodka, seemed 
gloomy and pensive. There was no running water in this large 
room, I found, in a dark corridor, a “collective” washroom, so 
dirty that I didn’t dare use it. 

When I came back to my dormitory room, I tried to strike up 
a conversation with my bald neighbor. He gave me a furi- 
ous look, pointed his forefinger at the radio, and said: “Don't 
disturb me. I’m listening to the music.” 

The other man was commencing to slide, with a slow, continu- 
ous movement, toward the floor. Soon he was under the table, 
and there he remained. The radio enthusiast made no move to 
pull him out. I undressed and tried to go to sleep, to the sound 
of Russian melodies that the radio kept pouring out at a deafen- 
ing pitch. 

I woke with a start. Someone was knocking, very loudly, at the 
door. It was already light. My two companions were snoring. I 
got up and opened the door. It was the maid. 

“Where is Comrade Grigoriev?” she demanded. 

T knew nothing about him. She made her way toward a bed at 
the other end of the room, pulled back the covers, and declared: 
“This is not Comrade Grigoriev.” 

Dutifully I looked under the table. The vodka-drinker was still 
there. 
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“Perhaps this is he?” I said to the maid. 

“Ah, yes!” 

She tugged at his arms and legs. He woke up and groaned. 

“You have to get to work, comrade,” the maid said sternly. 

The man cleared his throat, combed his hair by running his 
fingers through it, and vanished. The door slammed behind him. 
It was five o'clock in the morning. I got up, found my guide 
again in a near-by room. We decided to leave at once for the 
Aeroflot offices in the hope of finding an autobus that would take 
us to the airport. Downstairs in the entrance hall of the hotel 
a dozen travelers were sleeping on sofas and chairs. They rushed 
at us, demanding: “You are leaving? Your bed is free?” 

The streets of Rostov were empty. The city was still asleep. 
The municipal watering-carts and some old women armed with 
big brooms were giving the streets and sidewalks a thorough 
cleaning. Twenty minutes of walking took us to the central office 
of Aeroflot. There a clerk on duty—hardly awake—told us that he 
did not know when there would be a bus. We settled down to 
waiting, along with the other passengers. 

A beautiful Russian automobile, brand-new, stopped before 
us. It was not a taxi. A soldier, wearing the blue cap of the MVD, 
Jeaned out of the window and asked: “Are you going to the 
airport?” 

We got into his car, which sped at sixty miles an hour over the 
badly paved roads of the Rostov suburbs. 

“He’s working ‘on the left,” one of the travelers who had got 
into the car with us said, smiling. This was the Soviet expression 
for the black market or any illegal operation. “He has to hurry 
like this because he wants to make several trips before his officer 
wakes up and asks for the car.” 

At the airport each of us gave fifteen rubles ($3.75) to the 
driver, who at once sped off in the direction of the city. We 
waited another hour. At last a plane headed for the Black Sea 
took us aboard. 


The first landing after Rostov was Krasnodar, chief town of 
the fertile Kuban. We waited there an hour. There was a fog 
over the Black Sea, and the pilot was plainly unwilling to risk 
getting lost in it. This was one more evidence of the extreme 
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caution of the Soviet aviators, and of their distrust of aerial navi- 
gation by instruments, which is so much relied on in other coun- 
tries. The other passengers did not take this delay too seriously. 
In the pretty little waiting-room of a wooden lodge they were 
playing chess and drinking curdled milk or beer. A young Cos- 
sack woman, her fair hair in heavy braids, served the drinks with 
deliberateness and dignity. Country people were coming and 
going, equally indifferent to the passage of time. Two young 
boys, wearing Russian shirts with embroidered collars and heavy 
black boots, were asleep on benches. Then our departure was 
announced. The fog had lifted. 

We flew over the rich plains of the Kuban. Vast rectangular 
patches of cultivated earth spread out beneath our feet. Villages 
with little white houses lost in the green mass of gardens sup- 
planted the broad plains. One of the most fertile agricultural 
regions of Russia, its model collective farms and processes of cul- 
tivation mechanized to the last degree, lay a mile and a quarter 
below my porthole. Then, all of a sudden, I saw the Black Sea. 
The plane was following the coast line. The famous watering- 
places of the USSR appeared at my feet: Sochi, Stalin’s summer 
residence; Tuapse, with its palm-lined streets. Everywhere, mag- 
nificent villas and white buildings; these were the sanatoria, the 
rest houses, where not only the high dignitaries of the regime and 
the party came to spend their holidays, but also tens of thousands 
of workers, chosen from among the best in the Soviet industries. I 
should have liked to stop here, to see this picturesque coast, the 
Russian equivalent of our Riviera, close by. But this Soviet para- 
dise is strictly forbidden to foreigners. I had to be content with 
admiring it from the air. 

The plane set us down at Adler, a little coast town where we 
expected to find a quick connection for Tiflis. That is what they 
had told us at Rostov, but here the story was different. The 
schedule of the Tiflis plane was very variable, we were told; it 
was not expected before six o'clock. It was now noon. We were 
advised to take a walk in town and on the beach. But the airport 
was twelve miles away from the sea, and to get there one had to 
“shift for oneself.” A delivery truck first took us as far as an as- 
phalt road. Here, they told us, there would be an autobus “in 
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fifteen minutes or half an hour.” The sun was beating hard upon 
us, and we waited patiently. 

Soon a woman in her forties, rather fashionably dressed, car- 
rying a small suitcase, came to join us. She was waiting for the 
legendary bus, too. She had just come by train from Moscow, a 
three-day journey. She was going to spend her vacation at Adler. 
Very talkative, she began to bombard us with questions: Was 
there a hotel in the town? What was the price of the rooms? 
Could one go bathing yet? Were there any cherries in the market 
now? Did we know a good restaurant in Adler? 

Vainly we replied that we knew nothing, that we ourselves 
were only passing through; the woman continued to question us. 
Finally satisfied that we could not give her any useful informa- 
tion, she changed the subject and began to talk about herself. She 
was a lawyer in Moscow. A case she had to plead in this region 
had given her the chance to get a week’s vacation. Now and then 
she took a powder puff and a little mirror out of her bag and put 
herself to rights as best she could, admiring the curls of her 
permanent wave. 

“Do you know what I did in the train yesterday morning?” she 
said. “I decided to change classes, to go into the international 
car. And I did it without paying a kopek,” she added proudly, 
with a satisfied little smile. 

My guide was looking more and more sulky. The woman 
lawyer had clearly not noticed yet that I was a foreigner. She 
considered us two Soviet citizens whom she had met by chance 
and was not giving much thought to what she said. To be sure, 
she had said nothing “dangerous”; but Cherkassov was worried. 

“It didn’t cost me a thing,” she went on. “I spoke to the con- 
ductor in the international car and told him that I was legal 
counselor to the Moscow Municipal Circus. He asked me if I 
could get him free tickets. I said yes, of course. Then he gave me 
a seat in a first-class compartment, without making me pay the 
extra fare. I know it’s against the law—as a lawyer, especially, 
I’m supposed to know the fines people pay for such things. But 
everything went off all right.” 

Just then a tall thin man, dressed in an old pair of trousers, 
sandals, and a blue sweater, came up to join us. 
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“You're waiting for the bus?” he asked. “It’s no use: it only 
comes when it wants to. The driver must be taking a nap some- 
where. You ought to try to stop a truck going to town. Believe 
an old hand: I’ve lived in Adler for two years.” 

The lawyer had a new target for her inquiries. The replies she 
got from the “old hand” were not very encouraging: there was 
neither a good hotel nor a decent restaurant in the town; cherries 
were dearer than in Moscow; the Black Sea was still too cold for 
bathing. But the country was very pleasant, and the man, who 
worked here as an accountant, did not complain. He liked the 
climate and the easy-going people. It was not like Leningrad, his 
native city, where everyone was always in a hurry. At least, he 
himself seemed to have plenty of time. He would make vague 
signs at the few trucks that passed without stopping, but he didn’t 
seem at all impatient to arrive at his destination. The sun was 
beating down harder. 

The man likewise had not noticed that I was a foreigner. Cher- 
kassov was in a dilemma: should he tell his compatriots that I 
was not a Soviet citizen and warn them to be careful? The con- 
flict that was rending him entertained me. While he debated with 
himself, the conversation went on, thanks mainly to the lawyer. 
She was speaking once more about her profession. 

“It’s still a good job,” she said. “If I’m to believe the president 
of the Soviet Supreme Court, there'll be no more criminals or 
crimes when we are living in a completely Communist society. I 
hope the good man is right. Meanwhile there are always enough 
criminals, and trials, to keep me fed. I’ve even advised my young 
niece, who is nineteen, to study law. In her lifetime there will 
still be work for a lawyer, before complete Communism does 
away with trials and courts.” 

The subject of conversation was taking a turn more and more 
displeasing to my guide. I decided to seize the bull by the horns 
and confess to these people that I was not their compatriot. 
Soon J had the opportunity. I had just told the accountant how 
much I liked his city, Leningrad. He began to smile with delight 
and to recall the beauties of the Neva, the Winter Palace, and 
the Nevsky Prospekt. Then he began to pour out advice about 
the Caucasus, which he knew well. 

“You should have a look at the military road that goes over 
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the mountains,” he said. “You ought to spend several days on 
the coast. And if you have a camera, there are some beautiful 
pictures you can take.” 

“No,” I said, “I’m not allowed to do that.” And, looking into 
his astonished face, I added: “I’m French, and all that you are 
advising me to do is strictly forbidden by law in your country.” 

Utter amazement spread over his countenance. The lawyer 
gave a little shriek and bit her lips. Then she said, in a dis- 
tressed tone: 

“But I didn’t know you were a foreigner. You speak Russian 
so well. I must have said a great many stupid things, it’s terri- 
ble.” 

“Not at all,” I responded politely. But she was not reassured 
and didn’t speak another word to me. 

The man recovered his self-possession more quickly and went 
on, cautiously: “I didn’t know the regulations for foreigners 
were so strict. It’s too bad, really too bad, that you shouldn't be 
able to see the beauties of this region. . . .” 

At this point a small truck driven by a peasant stopped before 
us. The driver leaned out and asked: “Do you want to go to 
town? Get in, in back.” 

We sat down on a bench under the canvas roof of the truck. 
I was between Cherkassov and the man in the blue sweater. The 
woman lawyer, still terrified by the presence of a foreigner, sat 
next to the driver. 

As the truck rolled along, my neighbor suddenly exclaimed: 
“Ah, France—what a beautiful country! I love the French.” 

As he said that, he grasped my hand and, with a gesture that 
Cherkassov could not see, began to press it with force. But he did 
not open his mouth again until the truck stopped and we got out 
in the town of Adler. We each gave the driver five rubles. Then 
we took leave of our traveling companions. The lawyer hurried 
away at the top of her speed without turning around. The man 
pressed my hand once more, putting into the action all the mute 
fellow-feeling he did not dare make vocal on account of the pres- 
ence of my guardian angel. I was sorry once again that I had not 
been able to make this trip all by myself. But Cherkassov’s pres- 
ence was turning out to be justified, at least from the point of 
view of the Soviet authorities. What had just happened on the 
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road was proof; without my guide, I should have been able—oh, 
horrors!—to talk with Soviet citizens met by chance. That danger 
had just been narrowly avoided. 

The town was of no special interest. Meager and dusty, it had 
not yet been invaded by the crowd of visitors who come here in 
July to spend their vacations with pay. We took a sunbath on a 
completely deserted pebble beach. We looked in vain for a res- 
taurant; there seemed to be none. There was nothing left for us 
to do but take an autobus that, by a miracle, was just then start- 
ing out in the direction of the airport. 

“You should have got here ten minutes sooner, comrades: the 
plane for Tiflis has just left,” the woman in charge at Aeroflot 
announced to us with an angelic smile. 

“But you told us yourself that the plane wouldn't come before 
six o'clock!” 

“Ah, yes; but you know how airplanes are. You never can 
tell,” she said. “But cheer up, maybe there'll be another before 
the day’s over.” 

Toward six o'clock the Tiflis plane arrived just the same. It 
was a cargo plane, with narrow metal benches. We had little 
time to suffer from this lack of comfort, for half an hour after 
taking off, the machine came down at Sukhumi, another seashore 
resort celebrated in the USSR. It was raining torrents. The crew 
left their cabin and went outside. The passengers waited in the 
plane. At the end of an hour my guide went to get some infor- 
mation. After a little while he came back. 

“They aren’t going on. There is a storm over the mountains, 
and the pilot says that anyway it’s already too dark to fly. We'll 
spend the night here.” 

“Shall we go on in the morning?” 

“Yes, if the weather permits. Nobody knows.” 

“Where are we going to sleep?” 

“At the airport, in a barrack hut; there are beds. But no res- 
taurant.” 

“Perhaps we could go and sleep in the town, as we did yester- 
day at Rostov. Or take the train this evening at Sukhumi, which 
is on the main line to Tiflis. We could surely reach our destina- 
tion tomorrow morning.” 

“No,” said Cherkassov, “we can’t get to town. There is no 
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means of transportation and it’s twenty miles from the airport. 
There’s no sense even thinking about the train; we could never 
get in touch with the stationmaster, and it’s against the rules to 
get into express trains without a place reserved in advance.” 

The other passengers weren't pleased, either. But their anger 
—indeed, their existence—mattered little; there was no respon- 
sible person to receive their complaints. Finally an old woman 
let us into a barrack where soiled beds were arranged in rows of 
ten. There was nothing to eat. We had no choice but to sleep 
here and hope that good weather would return with daylight. 

We were awakened at six o'clock in the morning. The plane 
was setting out for Tiflis even though the rain had not stopped. 
At nearly eleven thousand feet up, I was able to admire the 
Caucasus Mountains. We arrived at our destination without fur- 
ther incident. 

I now knew why foreigners could not travel about the USSR. 
I began to understand one of the reasons why Rostov and the 
Black Sea were restricted districts. At Rostov, for example, a city 
heavily damaged by the Germans, there were other more urgent 
tasks than the construction of new hotels. The Soviet people are 
used to the lack of comfort. Foreigners might see in this a proof 
of weakness or of disorganization. They would be wrong. For 
the whole economic system of the Soviet Union is based on 
“priorities.” One would have to know this order of priorities— 
probably the most jealously guarded secret of the regime—in or- 
der to be able to evaluate whatever defects one notes in passing 
through. It is certain that industrial reconstruction, mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture, the great works of fitting out and “transform- 
ing nature,” the erection of new housing, absorb the principal 
resources of the country. Somewhere, at the top or in the middle 
of this list of priorities, military production also occupies an es- 
sential place. 

The comfort of travelers? The swiftness of the means of trans- 
portation? Convenient toilet facilities? Running water? Exact 
schedules? All this can and must wait. That is why a foreign visi- 
tor would be wrong to assume, from the lack of general accom- 
modations for tourists, a weakness or a general disorganization 
in the country’s economy. But perhaps the Soviet rulers are still 
more wrong not to have confidence in the people who might 
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have enough common sense not to draw such hasty conclusions. 
A great country can never exhibit its marvels and its successes 
without necessarily showing also the chinks in its armor. It is 
so in the United States, in England, and in France. No doubt a 
day will come when the rulers in Moscow will consent to run 
this risk: to show their strength without too carefully hiding some 
of their weaknesses. 





Chapter Thirty-Nine: Tiflis and the Policy 


of Nationalities 


Tiflis—officially known as Tbilisi, its Georgian 
name—is the capital of the Soviet Socialist Republic of Georgia. 
An ancient town, a commercial and cultural center, Tiflis strikes 
the visitor immediately by its extraordinary mixture of races and 
nationalities. The Georgians make up the majority of the popu- 
lation, but there are also Armenians, Kurds, Azerbaijanians 
(close kin to the Persians) and representatives of dozens of Cau- 
casian people, all of whom have their national costumes and 
their languages, each very different from the others. 

The skin colors, facia] shapes, women’s dresses, and costumes 
of the men compose an odd visual symphony. But the ear is no 
less startled than the eye. The sounds issuing from this compact 
and animated crowd are still stranger than its aspects. Loud 
shrieks, guttural accents, beat against one another and resound 
in the most varied pitches on the crowded sidewalks, the 
packed shops, the uncovered markets where the peasants from the 
surrounding country come to sell the beautiful fruits and vegeta- 
bles from their collective farms. 

Formerly these various nationalities hated one another, mur- 
dered one another, and fought immemorial vendettas. Particu- 
larly the Georgians, Armenians, and Azerbaijanians cherished a 
kind of triangular hatred. These racial and language differences 
were deepened by conflicts of religion and class. When, under 
the czars, trade was almost monopolized by the Armenians, they 
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made use of their economic power to hold the other peoples in 
subjection. From this resulted periodical massacres and bloodlet- 
tings, upon which the Russian authorities looked indulgently. In 
the Caucasus, the czarist regime frequently applied the Roman 
and English formula: divide and rule. 

My brief stay in Tiflis did not permit me to draw definitive 
conclusions. But at no moment did I note the slightest hostility, 
the slightest symptom of conflict, between these diverse national- 
ities. I saw mixed couples in great quantity. I saw children of 
variegated stock going to school together, playing together in 
the streets. In the markets and shops I saw the most heterogene- 
ous customers talk together amiably, with warm smiles. It seems 
indeed, at least at first sight, that the famous Stalin policy of 
friendship between the Soviet peoples has produced here, at this 
racial crossroads, results that are positive and durable. 

My first two days at Tiflis I wandered idly about the city, 
accompanied by my inseparable guide, Cherkassov. I was seized 
at once by the contrast between the old quarters, which have con- 
tinued to exist almost without change during the past two cen- 
turies, and the modern city. 

Narrow alleys, wooden houses, very old and very filthy, with 
huge verandas clinging to their cracked walls, as if by miracle. 
. . . These streets, some of which ascended in steps, were swarm- 
ing with a population that made me think of the Old Harbor of 
Marseille or the congested quarters of Naples and Genoa. Old 
women, dressed in black, crouched in motionless meditation on 
the sills of doorways opening on squalid little yards. Youngsters 
with black eyes and disheveled bushy hair were running about 
barefoot, emitting ear-splitting yells. The smell of grease and 
garlic hung thick on the warm air. Tender songs, accompanied 
by mysterious stringed instruments, floated out through the half- 
open windows. The muezzin’s chant rang down from one of the 
two mosques in the old city. There was the impression of sunny 
squalor, shiftlessness, do-nothingness—the ageless efluence of the 
Orient and the Mediterranean. The socialism of the new era does 
not seem to have left an appreciable mark. 

But the modern city had broad avenues, paved with asphalt, 
clean, lined with old trees and magnificent shaded gardens. 
There were huge, handsome buildings of recent construction, 
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based on the old Georgian style. I identified them as the seat of 
the Georgian Communist Party, that of the Council of Ministers 
of the Republic, the school for party leaders, the Marx-Engels 
Institute. To pass from the old town to the new is to jump two 
centuries in five minutes. 

The Georgian language, guttural and singsong, is everywhere 
supplanting Russian. The names of the streets, the signs on the 
stores, are printed in big Georgian characters and tiny Russian 
letters. Before the Revolution, Tiflis was a great administrative 
center where the Russification imposed by the czars had reduced 
the Georgian language and culture to a sort of semi-clandestine 
position, though they were several centuries older than old Rus- 
sia itself. But since 1918 the rebirth of nationalities in the USSR, 
officially proclaimed by Stalin and strongly encouraged by the 
directors of Soviet policy, has created numerous centers of au- 
tonomous culture throughout the immense country. Tiflis-Tblilisi 
is among the most important of these new centers. 

The city is surrounded by hills, on which one can still see the 
ruins of the Georgian fortresses of the Middle Ages and the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries, with bastions and crenelated 
walls. On one of these hills, when darkness falls, an enormous 
luminous portrait of Stalin with its thousand electric bulbs 
glows above the town. Opposite, a thousand feet above the town, 
is a magnificent Culture Park, which one reaches by a little fu- 
nicular railroad. This park was created by a loyal son of Tiflis, 
Lavrenti Beria, friend of Stalin, head of the MVD, and one of 
the most powerful men in the Politburo. 

Cherkassov and I spent an evening in this park. We dined on 
the terrace of a large white palace, from which there was an un- 
forgettable view over the town, sparkling with a thousand lights. 
The meal was excellent, and very expensive. The diners seemed 
well-to-do, well dressed, and very gay. The Georgians love to 
eat, drink, sing, and tell stories. They are the Marseille folk of 
the Soviet Union, and their jokes have the same reputation in 
this country that the stories of Marius and Olive have in my 
own. During dinner I looked at my neighbors. Alongside of us, 
three men dressed in the close-collared tunics of party bigwigs 
had already consumed four bottles of sweet Caucasian wine. 
They were gesticulating and laughing very loud, but their talk 
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was in Georgian. Farther away a family of twelve persons 
—grandparents, parents, and married children—were celebrating 
some anniversary by singing gay songs. There, too, vin rosé and 
other alcoholic beverages were flowing in streams. Everything 
seemed much more southern than Slav. 

In this white building, a “Palace of Culture,” were halls for 
plays, dances, lectures, movies, and banquets. The park re- 
minded me of Versailles: groves of trees cut to shape, circular 
or rectangular paths among the thickets. As in all the So- 
viet parks of culture and rest, there are also all sorts of diver- 
sions and special pavilions: a library, a chess club, a children’s 
headquarters, dancing and movies in the open air. At the head 
of a white stone stairway rose a huge statue of Stalin. 

In former days there was nothing here but waste land, under- 
brush, gypsy encampments. The park, established in 1936, has 
made Comrade Beria exceedingly popular among his Tiflis com- 
patriots, who flock here on Sundays by tens of thousands, for the 
modest price of two rubles, funicular included. But the park is 
called Stalin Park, all the same. 

Stalin was omnipresent—in Tiflis as everywhere else in the 
USSR—but now in an unforeseen and singular fashion. Cer- 
tainly his portraits and statues and quotations from him 
abounded. But in addition, from the moment of my arrival, I 
seemed to be meeting Stalin at every street corner. Georgia is, in 
fact, the native land of Josef Vissarionovich Dzhugashvili-Stalin, 
who was born in the village of Gori, some sixty miles from Tiflis. 
But I had never imagined that Stalin was so typical a Georgian 
as this. The men I kept seeing in the streets were all dark, mus- 
tached, with black eyes that were a little reticent. Perhaps—con- 
sciously or unconsciously—they were copying the chief of the 
Soviet regime. But among the portraits of Stalin (which stared 
down on me from all the walls) and the Georgian passers-by, I 
felt lost in the middle of a surrealist film where all the characters 
resemble each other like brothers—or like sons of the same par- 
ent, the Georgian fatherland. 


Of the three days I spent in Tiflis, I wasted two wrangling 
with the local authorities over arranging appointments. I had 


asked to see some concrete examples of the Stalin policy of na- 
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tionalities. I also wanted to visit a kolkhoz; in Georgia these 
produce wine, tea, beautiful fruits. I wanted to have a glimpse 
of the collective organization of agricultural labor, and of coun- 
try life in this picturesque region. 

But I ran up against total and probably deliberate inertia. 
The authorities knew nothing, could do nothing. To each of 
my requests the response was: “In any case, it will take four or 
five days.” Yet they knew that my permit to visit Tiflis was lim- 
ited to three days, that I must return quickly to Moscow because 
my departure from the USSR would take place one week later. 
The authorities stalled with accomplished skill. Sometimes the 
director of Intourist would declare that he was the person in 
authority—and do nothing; sometimes he would urge me to ap- 
ply to the Georgian Society for Cultural Relations, which, in 
turn, sent me elsewhere. 

I asked to see a kolkhoz. I was told that the nearest one was a 
hundred and twenty miles away; “consequently,” it would take 
several days to reach. Yet every day I could see the peasants 
come in to the Tiflis markets; they certainly had not traveled so 
long a time as that with their eggs, fowl, and cherries. 

Even my plan of making a visit to Stalin’s birthplace fell 
through. It was impossible to get there unless I hired a car, which 
would cost me four hundred rubles ($100), There were, as a 
matter of fact, trains and buses, but the local Intourist refused to 
have me admitted to them. 

I was already used to finding among the Soviet bureaucrats 
that mixture of incompetence and passive resistance which really 
concealed a terrible fear of responsibility in all ranks. But the 
outcome is also to hide from the foreigner achievements of which 
the USSR might well boast and which have nothing secret about 
them. By piling up formalities, hierarchical gradations, and over- 
lapping controls, the Soviet bureaucracy comes finally to lose 
sight of its principal objective and its reason for being. Thus 
Intourist becomes a sort of anti-tourist organization. The prop- 
aganda becomes counterpropaganda. So much the worse for the 
infrequent travelers. So much the worse, too, for the Soviet 
Union, which is thus losing one more chance among many to 
make its power and its purposes understood and appreciated by 
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foreigners, who, whatever Moscow may think, are not always sys- 
tematically and blindly hostile to it. 


At last, on my final day in Tiflis, I was notified that several 
interviews had been organized for me, with Georgian intellec- 
tuals. In fact, I had so many appointments I never stopped run- 
ning from one to another from eight in the morning until mid- 
night. 

First came a visit to the rector of the University of Tiflis. Be- 
fore the Revolution there was no university in Georgia. It was 
founded in 1918, with a faculty of twenty. Today there are 560 
professors and assistant lecturers, who teach 370 different subjects 
in twelve departments. There are 5,000 students enrolled in the 
university. In addition, the School of Medicine has 2,000; 
the Polytechnic Institute and the Higher Institute of Agronomy 
3,000 each. In the Soviet Republic of Georgia there are (1950) 
twenty institutions of higher education, with a total of 24,000 
students. The Georgian Academy of Sciences directs forty-one 
institutes and research laboratories, where 1,200 scholars are 
at work, 

These figures were given me by the rector, a tall, bald man 
with athletic shoulders, who received me in his spacious study. A 
portrait of Stalin was hanging above his desk. Three people were 
present at our conversation, which seemed to me a little too 
planned and prepared. 

“Our secondary and higher instruction,” the rector said to me, 
“is carried on entirely in the Georgian language. In 1918 there 
were in existence, in our country, only two high schools where 
the national language was in use. Today for every thousand in- 
habitants of Georgia we have fourteen persons who have com- 
pleted their higher courses. That is a percentage that would be 
impressive in any state whatever, but it must be remembered that 
our national culture has only begun to develop freely in the last 
thirty-two years. At the present time there are no more illiterates 
in Georgia. Before 1918 they numbered more than fifty per cent, 
among them almost all the women. The majority of the villages 
now have secondary schools of eleven grades. When I was young, 
there were no schools in our rural communities.” 
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The rector interrupted his somewhat dry exposition and said 
to me, with a smile: “If you will permit me, I will give you a 
personal recollection which illustrates perfectly the changes that 
have come about in Georgia. In the village where I was born, 
Tkviavi, there was no school until 1914. Then, on the insistence 
of a few peasants who were better educated than the others, a 
sort of school was set up, with two classes and only one teacher. 
The money for the upkeep of this school was collected by those 
same promoters, one of whom was my father. At this time I was 
attending one of the two Georgian secondary schools in existence 
before the war, that of Tiflis. When I came home for my holidays 
I would do what I could to help the village school and the 
teacher. 

“One morning a little boy came running to our house with a 
letter from the schoolmistress. The peasants, she wrote us, wanted 
to destroy the school. My father and I rushed there at once. 
There was a crowd, shouting threats. The teacher had asked for 
a little money to buy wood, so her school could be heated in the 
winter. The pupils’ parents had refused. The prolonged absence 
of their children was becoming more and more displeasing to 
them: they could no longer use them to work in the fields. Now 
they wanted to set fire to the damned school and be done with it. 
I tried to argue with them, but they turned on me and accused me 
of defending the school because I myself wanted to become a 
teacher and squeeze money out of them too. 

“My father ordered me to be stil]. He turned to the other peas- 
ants and, to my great surprise, said to them: ‘I agree to burning 
down the school—but who is going to set fire to it? Who starts?” 

“Nobody budged. Three peasants, to whom my father sug- 
gested starting the fire, refused. Finally everybody went home, 
and the school continued. 

“This little story gives you an idea of the crude condition of 
our peasantry in 1914. Well, today in my village there is a fine 
secondary school for six hundred pupils, with eleven grades. 
There are twenty-five teachers, all holding diplomas of higher 
instruction. The village has twenty-five hundred inhabitants. We 
have a library, a hospital, a maternity hospital. Before the Revo- 
lution, naturally, there was nothing of all that. And do you 
know who is principal of our school? The granddaughter of the 
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peasant who was most fanatical in demanding that the school be 
burned in 1914. . . . Yes, times have changed. And don’t think, 
above all, that my little town is exceptional: it is altogether aver- 
age. I could tell you of other towns and villages where much 
more remarkable things have happened. . . .” 

The rector took me to see the university library. It contains 
950,000 volumes, including thousands of books in French, Eng- 
lish, and German. I visited the physiology laboratory, where I 
found a dozen professors, men and women, in white smocks. 
They received me with a respect, and in a silence, that disturbed 
me. They let me look on at an experiment in measuring the elec- 
tric energy of the brain, carried out by this laboratory. They 
showed me the special library of the physiology department; to 
my great surprise, I saw in it complete collections, up to the 
month of my visit, of French, English, Belgian, and American 
scientific periodicals. 

I saw, further, the extremely modern infirmary, the gymna- 
sium, and the spacious empty auditoriums. But at no moment did 
I have an opportunity to meet students, exchange words with 
them, ask them details of their life and their studies. A void 
opened out ahead of our procession: the rector went first, I came 
after him, and the three witness-guide-watchmen followed us in 
silence. In reply to my questions the rector stated that ninety-four 
per cent of the students had scholarships (400-500 rubles a 
month). The boarding accommodations were still insufficient, 
but the university was about to expand and new buildings were 
in the course of construction. 

My university trip came to an end. The guides took me out to 
the edge of town, where there stood, in nondescript country, a 
little house that was now a museum. This was the site of the 
Alabarov underground press at the beginning of the century; 
here Stalin ran the illegal publications of the Bolshevist Party for 
several years. In 1905 the printing-shop was discovered and 
burned to the ground by the czarist police. But Comrade Beria 
(the same who set up the Park of Culture) had the house and the 
printing-shop reconstructed just as they had been. It is now a 
place of pilgrimage, with documents and photographs on all the 
walls. Even the two deep cellars where the clandestine work was 
carried on have been faithfully restored. The woman curator of 
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the museum took us on a lecture-tour of the premises, repeating 
panegyrics to Stalin every two minutes. 

In the afternoon I had a meeting with six Georgian writers. 
Among them was Simon Chikovani, winner of the Stalin Prize, 
member of the Supreme Soviet, known for his poems on Stalin, 
the Soviet fatherland, and the war. As president of the Associa- 
tion of Georgian Writers, he welcomed me to its headquarters in 
a fine mansion with elaborate rooms, former residence of a rich 
Armenian merchant. 

Our interview started off with a sort of oration by Chikovani: 
“In 1949 we published 650 different books in the Georgian lan- 
guage. Our novels—Georgian, or translations from Russian, 
Ukrainian, and other languages of the Soviet Union—reach 
printings of 50,000 to 60,000 copies. Our school textbooks have 
editions of 100,000 copies. Yet our entire population is only 
4,000,000. But our history is ancient, and our literature too. And 
then,” he said, pointing toward the large portrait that was looking 
down from the wall, “we are the fatherland of Comrade Stalin.” 

An old writer spoke of more distant times: “Before the First 
World War the few books published in the Georgian language 
were brought out in editions of 500 copies and remained in the 
bookshops for years. The Georgian language and culture were de- 
clining—indeed, disappearing; they were on the road to complete 
disappearance. In 1914 there was only one Georgian newspaper, 
and it had a circulation of 5,000. Today the circulation of the 
great Georgian newspaper in Tiflis alone is 140,000 copies, and 
there are others in the less important cities.” 

A tall, white-haired man, Geronty Kikodze, had in his youth 
lived a long time in France and Switzerland. He told me that he 
had translated a large number of classic French works into 
Georgian. 

“Do you know what the printings were? Le Rouge et le noir, 
first edition, 4,000 copies sold out in two months; second edition, 
5,000, sold out in three months; Eugénie Grandet, again 5,000 
copies, edition sold out in six weeks; the same figures for La 
Peau de chagrin, for the Contes of Voltaire and the Nouvelles 
of Mérimée. And these French books, translated into Georgian, 
sold even better in the country districts than in the towns!” 

“Yes,” another writer put in, “our peasants read a great deal. 
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In every village they have a reading club, a library, a dramatic 
circle, and periodical literary discussions. We writers are greatly 
benefited by these discussions with our readers—all the more 
since our people has kept its folklore, its liking for popular 
poetry and epic, and is still continuing to create a national liter- 
ature. Why, just recently we published a remarkable article on 
the contemporary novel. The author was a peasant, president of 
a kolkhoz in the mountains.” 

“What are the favorite subjects in modern Georgian litera- 
ture?” I asked. 

The president, Chikovani, was the one who answered: “The 
life of our collective farms, the new Soviet men, the contempo- 
rary problems of family life; but also our history as it links up 
with the world of today. So when in our historical novels we de- 
scribe our movements of national liberation, we never lose sight 
of what the Bolshevist Party and Comrade Stalin have done for 
the liberation of the Georgian culture and the Georgian people.” 

Nobody could have given a more orthodox party-line reply. 
The portrait looking down on us from the wall must have been 
content. Nevertheless, it is a fact that the cultural advances and 
the diffusion of works of literature in this little country of moun- 
taineers are amazing. They justified the pride of the six men who 
were talking with me. Obviously, the question of the content of 
this widespread culture remains untouched. But can one dispute 
what one of these writers said to me in conclusion? 

“Forty years ago the common people of my country were living 
in filth, ignorance, superstition, and age-old hatreds. Today 
books, theaters, music, films, newspapers are available to the 
poorest villages of the high mountains, not to speak of the towns, 
which have become cultural centers. That, monsieur, is what is 
given us by the Stalin policy of nationalities.” 

My appointments continued at a gallop. An hour later I was 
face-to-face with a group of motion-picture directors. There is a 
Georgian film studio in Tiflis, which produces both shorts and 
full-length pictures. I was shown a film on the life of those kol- 
khozes of Georgia which I had vainly asked to see: The Lucky 
Encounter. It was a curious mixture of Communist propaganda 
and Georgian folklore, with extraordinary songs and dances. At 
the end of the showing, these film directors asked me eagerly for 
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news of René Clair, Jean Renoir, Duvivier, Abel Gance. I felt 
that these men were anxious to know what was going on in their 
profession in the “outside world.” They questioned me: 

“Since the war, we haven't seen any French films. We liked 
them so much before. Are there still good movies in France? 
Have any new techniques been found in your country?” 

That night at the opera I saw ballets and operetta with Geor- 
gian music and choreography. The main performance was Keto 
and Kote, a slightly stylized satire on the “capitalist and feudal” 
Tiflis of before the war. It was tuneful, full of local color, quite 
gay, ably sung and acted. The audience was rather dressy and as 
enthusiastic as any one could wish. The orchestra of eighty musi- 
cians played in their shirt-sleeves because of the heat. 

Going back to the hotel, I ran across some ragged children 
and some old women in the main thoroughfare, asking for alms: 
old Tiflis had dropped into the modern city. I scarcely had time 
to sleep after that long day: the plane for Moscow was leaving at 
four o'clock in the morning. But in those fourteen hours of ap- 
pointments and spectacles, however “official,” I had caught a 
glimpse of one of the great strengths of the Soviet regime: its 
policy of nationalities. 

The Georgian culturé (or Azerbaijanian, Uzbek, or Kazakh) is 
no less a part of Soviet culture than is that of Great Russia. There 
are at least as many portraits of and quotations from Stalin in 
Tiflis as in Moscow or Leningrad. Here the texts, doctrine, and 
Communist propaganda are broadcast in Georgian instead of 
Russian. In buttressing Soviet patriotism with a local (or na- 
tional) patriotism, constantly kept up and enriched, Stalin has 
rallied to his cause tens of millions of human beings who thirty 
years ago were still illiterate, wretchedly poor, and generally be- 
nighted. He has given them a feeling of pride and national dig- 
nity. He has even instilled in them ideas of equality with those 
who once oppressed them. Ethnic minorities who had no alpha- 
bet in 1917 now find themselves grouped into Soviet Socialist 
republics, and suddenly discover themselves possessed of litera- 
tures, a history, and unsuspected talents. Academies of science 
are born in the steppes of Central Asia. Scholars, writers, engi- 
neers, high-ranking officers emerge from these formerly nomad 
tribes. These multicolored millions are all Soviet citizens, and 
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they are subjected to the all-powerful ideology of the Bolshevist 
Party. But the Soviet policy of nationalities is an essential element 
in the strength of the government, especially on the edge and in 
the heart of Asia. 

I could not examine for myself the results of this policy in 
Soviet Asia. For one thing, I couldn’t have got permission to visit 
these ultra-secret territories. For another, in a stay of two months 
such an expedition was unfeasible. 

The immense revolution in progress since 1917 in the Soviet 
portion of Asia has deeply affected the fate of our world and will 
do so increasingly. I am not referring solely to the social and eco- 
nomic overturns, the establishment of new industries, the pro- 
gressive removal toward Asia of centers of Soviet power. In this 
field, indeed, Soviet statistical data are infrequent, concealed from 
the outside world and, moreover, unverifiable. 

But the Soviet government is much less reticent where the cul- 
tural development of these regions is concerned. Here statistics 
abound and are made public in great number, with a fanfare that 
sometimes appears a little exaggerated, but that produces a pro- 
found impression on the other Asiatic peoples. One can profit- 
ably study the most recently published of these cultural statistics. 
They are taken from the first volume of the Great Soviet Encyclo- 
pedia, the second edition of which (in fifty volumes) began to 
come out in Moscow in 1950. In it we find, under the heading 
“Soviet Asia—Cultural Upbuilding,” the following entry: 


“Before the Revolution the proportion of inhabitants who knew 
how to read and write was from 2 to 3 per cent in Uzbekistan, close 
to 2 per cent in Kazakhistan, 1 to 2 per cent in Kirghiz, and about 
one half of 1 per cent in Tadzhikistan and Turkmen. At the present time 
Soviet Asia is a territory where illiteracy has ceased to exist. The school 
system is prodigiously widespread. Thus, the Soviet Republic of the 
Uzbeks had in 1914 only 160 schools; in 1947 it had 4,500, and the 
number of pupils had increased during the same period in the ratio of 
one to seventy. In the Soviet Republic of the Kazakhs in 1914-15 
there were 105,000 pupils in the schools; in 1948 there were 1,130,000. 

“Many of the peoples of Soviet Asia (for example, the Yakuts, 
etc.) have received written characters for their language only under 
the Soviet regime. In 1914 there were only three institutions of higher 
education in the whole vast territory of Asiatic Russia. In 1948 there 
were 127 institutions of this category (six of them universities) 
functioning in Soviet Asia. A large number of institutions for scien- 
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tific research have also been established: two academies of science 
(in the Uzbek and Kasakh Soviet Republics); and branches of the 
Academy of Science of the USSR in the Kirghiz, Tadzhik, and Turk- 
men Republics, as well as in Vladivostok, Irkutsk, and Novosibirsk. A 
great many intellectual groups have been organized in all these coun- 
tries.” 


Following this the encyclopedia publishes a statistical table of 
book and newspaper publication in the Soviet Republics of Asia, 
as follows: 


BOOKS 
Republic 1913 1948 
IN THE LOCAL IN THE LOCAL 

TOTAL LANGUAGE TOTAL LANGUAGE 
Uzbek 100,000 none 10,400,000 8,800,000 
Kazakh 4,000 none 6,500,000 4,100,000 
Kirghiz none none 1,800,000 1,400,000 
Tadzhik none none 2,500,000 1,900,000 
Turkmen 400 none 1,800,000 1,600,000 


NEWSPAPERS (number of publications) 


Republic 1913 1948 
IN THE COUNTRY’S IN THE COUNTRY’S 

TOTAL LANGUAGE TOTAL LANGUAGE 
Uzbeck 14 none 126 88 
Kazakh 12 none 275 143 
Kirghiz none none 85 61 
Tadzhik none none 78 52 
Turkmen 2 none 64 47 


The article continues: 


“The classic works of Marxism-Leninism—Marx, Engels, Lenin, 
and Stalin—the national works of literature, the best books of the 
Russian writers, scientific literature, etc., are thus published in the 
languages of the people of Soviet Asia. 

“Great successes have been achieved also on other sectors of the 
cultural front. An important task has been accomplished in the study 
of the folklore of the peoples of Soviet Asia. Numerous theaters have 
been established, national associations in music and dramatic art or- 
ganized, and clubs, motion-picture houses, etc., opened in the different 
regions. Thus in Uzbekistan, for example, only one theater existed in 
1914; in 1940 there were already forty-five; in 1947 the construction 
of a theater for opera and ballet was completed. In the Kirghiz Re- 
public, which in the past had not a single theater, there were eleven 
in 1948, ete.” 
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It is with deliberate intention that I quote the official article 
from the Soviet Encyclopedia. One may distrust its somewhat 
dogmatic style and doubt some of its statistics. Nevertheless, the 
extent of the civilizing process that has been going on for thirty 
years over the vast Asiatic reaches of the Soviet Union should be 
both noted and pondered on. Whether we like it or not, we are 
watching here the birth of an entirely new world. Certainly, the 
mold in which this world is cast is Bolshevist, Stalinist, in full 
accord with the “line” and the doctrines dictated by Moscow. 
But it is also a result, a direct consequence, of the “policy of na- 
tionalities” that Stalin, the Georgian, the former student in the 
seminary of Tiflis, developed before the Revolution. Stalin- 
Dzhugashvili was also, let us not forget, the first Commissar for 
Nationalities in the Bolshevist government of Lenin. He has him- 
self declared on several occasions that he belongs to Asia. The 
West must not content itself with noting Moscow’s interest in this 
continent and then shrug off the problem by fastening the easy 
label of “imperialism” to it. Such an attitude amounts to closing 
one’s eyes to a major event of our era. 
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Chapter Forty: Bureaucratic Bogs: Departure 
from the USSR 





———— 


When I got back to Moscow, I still had eight days 
left before leaving for Paris. I still had a number of projects in 
mind, and I was hoping to make good use of the time at my dis- 
posal. I was speedily disillusioned. 

Before setting out for Stalingrad and Tiflis, I had asked the 
Intourist service bureau at my hotel to attend to the formalities 
necessary for my departure from the USSR while I was away. 
These formalities seemed simple: I needed a Soviet exit visa and 
an airplane ticket for Stockholm. As soon as I arrived from Tiflis 
I went to the Intourist office. In spite of their definite promises, 
they had done nothing. But I was obliged to leave on the date 
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planned, because my accrediting to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs was about to expire. 

I telephoned at once to Simonov, the associate director of that 
Ministry’s press service. He promised, very amiably, to hurry the 
delivery of my visa. But he refused to let me see further institu- 
tions or individuals during the interval. 

As I have already said, I had not been able to visit a collective 
farm, or to meet university students or specialists in diplomatic, 
economic, and historical questions; my inquiries about the Soviet 
penal system had remained unanswered; nor had I been per- 
mitted to call at the offices of a Soviet newspaper. These were 
appointments I had asked to have arranged for me when I first 
reached Moscow. Simonov had done nothing. Now I made a last, 
eloquent appeal and he responded. 

“For the kolkhoz it is too late. You would have to make a 
three-day journey to Moscow to get to an interesting one.” 

“But the country around Moscow is essentially agricultural,” 
I said. “There must be kolkhozes an hour from the capital!” 

“No, it is really too late now. . . . As for the universities, most 
of the courses are finished; it is the period of examinations, and 
the students are too busy to see you. ... For the economists 
and other specialists—that is very difficult; I have done my best, 
but I haven’t found anyone who would be willing to meet and 
talk with you. . . . About the newspaper—no, I haven't forgotten 
it. I have been trying for weeks; but the journalists on Pravda 
are too busy. No,” said Simonov, “I’m afraid you won't be able 
to see anything more before you leave.” 

He didn’t know how truly he spoke. Even if I had been able to 
get these appointments, I should not have had time to keep them; 
for my last eight days in Moscow were entirely given up to for- 
malities. They increased in number and in complication with 
every passing day. 

A month before, I had drawn up a list in triplicate of all the 
books, newspapers, magazines—in general, all the written or 
printed material—that I wanted to take out of the USSR. This 
list, submitted to the central customs office in Moscow, had been 
speedily returned to me, with the necessary seals. But during my 
final days in Russia I bought a few more books: so I had to make 
several fresh trips to the customs office with new lists in triplicate. 
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Another unforeseen complication arose. I had brought with me 
into the Soviet Union a sum of foreign money to pay my return 
expenses. I had had delivered to me at the frontier, as is done in 
France and other European countries, the itemized certificate for 
all this money, which I must present again, in full, during the 
month before my departure. At the last moment I noticed that 
the time allowed for handing in this list would expire forty-eight 
hours before the date of my departure. I had to spend two half- 
days at the State Bank of the USSR, deposit my foreign money 
there, open two bank accounts, sign seventeen forms, and then 
come to draw out the money that I had deposited two days before 
and sign another half-dozen papers. In the end I received a two 
days’ extension of my right to take out of the country the foreign 
banknotes that I myself had brought in. 

The bureaucratic battle was continuing simultaneously on an- 
other front. I wanted to take away with me some documentary 
photographs to illustrate my report. In all the countries I had 
visited previously, this was comparatively easy. But not in the 
USSR, as I soon saw. At the time of my arrival I had requested 
official permission to take photographs during my strolls in Mos- 
cow and on my longer trips. Foreign friends, old residents of the 
Soviet capital, advised me not to take photographs without 
proper authorization. This was refused me by the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. 

“One must have a special permit to take pictures,” I was in- 
formed. 

“That is exactly what I am asking you forl” I said. 

“We do not give it to foreigners.” 

I then proposed to take my snapshots only in the presence of 
my Intourist guide and to hand over the films to him immedi- 
ately; they would then be submitted to official censorship. No, 
that was not possible. But the Ministry suggested that I draw up 
a list of the photographic subjects that would be of interest to me: 
the foreign service of the Tass Agency would take pleasure in satis- 
fying my demands. I submitted the list three weeks before the 
date of my departure. I also asked to see the director of the photo- 
graphic bureau of Tass, so that I might explain to him, as one 
journalist to another, the precise nature of the photographs I de- 
sired. Impossible. 
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Sixteen days after I sent in my list, I still had no photographs. 
To my anxious inquiries, Simonov replied that everything would 
be all right. 

Four days before the date of departure I still had no news of 
my plane ticket for Stockholm. Whenever I made inquiries, In- 
tourist replied that I could obtain this ticket only upon presenta- 
tion of my exit visa. 

The girl in charge of tickets would always add, with a smile, 
what she meant for consolation: “Anyway, one never knows until 
the last minute whether there is a place on that plane.” 

“And if I don’t get one?” 

“Then you can go the next week.” 

“But my visa is expiring, and I have to be back in Paris on a 
certain date.” 

“What do you want me to do about it? Those are the rules.” 

The next day Cherkassov came in glowing. He had spent a 
whole day trying to get my photographs from Tass. He had won 
out. He had eighty-two. I looked at them and dropped them at 
once. I was furious. Among the whole number, not more than 
half a dozen were what I had asked for. Of thirty-five subjects 
that I had specified on my list, hardly five were so much as 
touched by the mass of photographs I had before me. I called 
Simonov again. He feigned the deepest astonishment and de- 
clared, naturally, it was “too late now.” 

To add to my joy, I now had to draw up a list in triplicate of 
these eighty-two photographs, describe each one of the prints, 
and submit the whole to the central customs office. These pic- 
tures, moreover, were already marked “Good for exportation” by 
the official Tass Agency. But there was nothing to be done about 
it: I wasted two hours on this three-fold annoyance, and three 
hours more at customs before I got the permit to take the photo- 
graphs out. 

I pass over other details and emotions that adorned my last 
days in Moscow. I was not assured of my exit visa and a definite 
place in the plane until the eve of my departure. The good news 
came at seven thirty in the evening; the plane was leaving next 
morning at seven o'clock. My passport and my ticket were then 
delivered to me, and the young woman at Intourist said to me, 
smiling: “You see everything always comes out all right... .” 
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At the Moscow airport I found in the waiting-room some West- 
em diplomats, several Soviet clerks, silent as clams, and some 
youngsters, Soviet and capitalist, who were yelling to rend one’s 
soul. We were all seated near our luggage, waiting to be called, 
one at a time, into an adjoining room where the customs inspec- 
tors and border-police officers were stationed. 

When my turn came, I presented myself with my valises. The 
inspectors opened them, but hardly glanced at their contents. 
What did interest them was the books and printed matter 
crammed into my briefcase. They checked through my lists 
stamped by the central customs office, to make sure that I really 
had the right to export such material. All went well. They did not 
even look at the authorization for foreign money, which had cost 
me so many hours and so much red tape. But the blue-capped 
border police went over my exit visa, my passport, and my identi- 
fication photograph slowly and carefully. They asked me to give 
back my Soviet identity card. That was all. I went to take my seat 
in the airplane for Stockholm. 

The machine made a short stop at Leningrad, and four officers 
of the MVD, the customs, and the border police inspected our 
passports once more. We were allowed to get something to eat in 
the buffet of the airport, under the watchful eye of two customs 
officers. At the appointed time the plane took off from Leningrad 
and headed toward Finland. From a distance I could see the 
Baltic; and then we were in sight of the Finnish lakes and forests. 
My journey among the Soviet people was over. 
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Conclusion: Inventory of Mistaken Ideas 


I do not intend the outcome of my journey in the Soviet 
Union to be a comparison of the systems, the liberties, or the polit- 
ical ideals of the two worlds that now confront each other. Such 
comparisons seem to me to be at once oversimplified, almost im- 
possible, and useless for the times in which we live. It serves no 
purpose whatever, for example, to state that individual liberty, 
according to our principles of the rights of man, does not exist in 
the USSR, or yet that the workers in the Western countries are 
menaced by unemployment while Soviet laborers are exempt 
from this scourge. This is the pursuit in which propaganda and 
counter-propaganda engage, ceaselessly drawing up balance 
sheets that are all white or all black, according to the causes they 
are defending. 

Yet as I finish this book, meant only as a travel report, it seems 
to me useful to present a kind of inventory. During my stay in the 
USSR I was constantly struck by the wide range of the mistaken 
ideas about the Western world that either were rife in the country 
or were being propagated there. When I returned to Paris I paid 
renewed attention to newspapers, books, speeches by statesmen, 
declarations by generals, remarks made by ordinary citizens. I 
was astonished afresh by the volume of erroneous ideas launched 
and circulated with equal vigor, but this time about the Soviet 
world. To be sure, discussion and controversy are still possible in 
the West. But the false notions that prevail on both sides of what, 
on both sides, is called the iron curtain are without any doubt 
foundations for the mutual fear and ignorance in which the two 
worlds are living today. The inventory I propose to draw up will 
be a brief review of these mistaken, superficial, and oversimplified 
ideas. 

Let us begin with some of the fundamental ideas now current 
in the West concerning the Soviet Union. Five or six of these 
ideas contain, in my opinion, the basic errors, or, at any rate, 
summary and particularly dangerous judgments. 

1. The Soviet people are barbarians. 

This idea still rests in great part upon the image—formed in 
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the Western World through the course of centuries—of those “en- 
slaved hordes” that in former times peopled the Empire of the 
czars. This somewhat vague picture has lately been given fresher 
colors by certain accounts of the conduct of the Soviet army dur- 
ing its victorious advance to the Elbe and in the Balkans. 

We have been deluged with stories of Russian soldiers who had 
never seen a watch or a bathtub. These stories have been sea- 
soned with reports of the pillage, rapes, and outrages committed 
by the Soviet forces, notably in eastern Germany, but also, to a 
less degree, in Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and Austria. 

No one thinks of denying the excesses the Red Army perpe- 
trated during and after its offensives of 1944-5. But it is well to 
remember the thirst for vengeance that inspired this army, after 
the unspeakable atrocities and sufferings of the German occupa- 
tion of Russia. The Soviet soldiers had just traversed the devas- 
tated regions of their own country. They had seen the still-fresh 
marks of German bestiality. They had endured terrible privations. 
The physical and moral effort they had put forth during the last 
years of the war was truly superhuman. When they reached enemy 
territory, or ground held until recently by the Germans, their 
contact with enemy or unfriendly populations—to say nothing of 
the Germans themselves—could not fail to result in large-scale 
brutality. The final days of a war as horrible as that which the 
Russians had gone through are not a representative testing- 
period for judging the behavior or the moral worth of a whole 
people. As for the raping of German women, it is only fair to re- 
call a saying that circulated in Berlin: “The difference between the 
Russians and the other Allied soldiers, where German women are 
| concerned, generally amounts to two cigarettes.” 

I covered four thousand miles in the Soviet Union and stayed 
| in five large cities without seeing any “barbarousness.” Indeed, I 
frequently saw evidences of kindness and true Christian charity, 
' as well as an absence of hatred for the Germans. I noticed a 
mutual considerateness quite surprising among people whose ap- 
pearance was often crude. So much for the moral character of the 

Russian people as it appeared to an eyewitness. 
If we take the word barbarian in its strict significance, we ar- 
rive at the stereotype of the bearded Russian, unkempt, illiterate, 
and dead drunk, which many Westerners conceive to be the Rus- 
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sian of today. From my personal experience, I can definitely as- 
sert that this is a wholly mistaken idea. Contemporary Russians 
are people of great physical cleanliness. Notions of hygiene have 
circulated among them more vigorously than in many other coun- 
tries that pride themselves on their civilization. literacy, which 
exceeded fifty per cent under the czars, has been reduced to prac- 
tically nothing. As I have already said, 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 vol- 
umes are printed each year for a population of 200,000,000. 
The Soviet schools (elementary, technical, and secondary) had 
37,000,000 pupils in 1950. The institutions of higher education 
registered the record figure of 1,247,000 students. Whatever one 
thinks of the content or ideological direction of the kultura thus 
diffused, these figures alone dispose of the term barbarian without 
further comment. 

I have seen for myself the prodigious circulation of books 
among the people. I have mentioned what a high proportion of 
readers of literary or scientific works I saw in public places. The al- 
ways growing number of volumes in popular libraries, the spread 
of radio, of educational films, of hospitals, maternity homes, and 
free medical care—all this hardly allows one to class the Soviet 
people, with a stroke of the pen or a disdainful phrase, among 
the barbarous populations of our planet. 

2. The Soviet people are technically backward (as compared 
with the West). 

There is too much tendency in the West to consider that the 
Russians have made only slight progress in the past half-century. 
Many people, prone to take their wishes for realities, imagine 
that industrial civilization has not been assimilated in Russia. 
They tell innumerable complacent stories about Soviet ignorance 
of modern machinery. They apparently forget that the Stalin re- 
gime has concentrated its main effort on industrialization and on 
the mechanization of agriculture, and that it has created—often 
from the ground up—big industrial centers that are entirely new 
and were, until 1930, totally unknown in Russia. 

The lessons of the last war are also a little too lightly set aside. 
Judges as partisan as the German generals (hardly to be sus- 
pected of admiration for the Soviets) have emphasized, for exam- 
ple, the technical excellence of the tanks, artillery, and rocket 
weapons of the Soviet army. Just recently, General Hoyt S. Van- 
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denburg, Chief of Staff of the American Air Force, declared be- 
fore a committee hearing of the United States Senate that the 
latest model of Russian jet pursuit plane, the MIG-15, is superior 
to the most modern types produced in America. All this material 
was, and continues to be, manufactured by Soviet factories. It 
was conceived by Soviet engineers (perhaps, since 1945, with a 
certain amount of assistance from German technicians) and was 
executed by skilled Soviet workmen. 

It is true that in the last war American Lend-Lease delivered to 
the USSR motor vehicles and other supplies necessary to the 
carrying on of operations. But the Americans themselves do not 
claim to have given the Soviet Union the immense quantity of 
engines of war (tanks, guns, planes) without which the Russians 
would not have been able to defeat the most powerful army in 
Europe. This Russian material, moreover, was not merely de- 
signed and constructed, but also maintained and brought into 
battle by millions of Soviet men—which proves that, even ten 
years ago, this people was not so backward as one affects to 
believe. 

What has occurred since the end of the war likewise demon- 
strates the technical progress of the Soviet Union and of a great 
mass of its inhabitants. The vast reconstruction of cities, indus- 
tries, mines, and railroads destroyed by the enemy, could not have 
been achieved in a few years by a technically backward people. 
Industrial civilization is unquestionably making great strides 
every year in the USSR, particularly among the younger genera- 
tion of workers. If Soviet households are not yet provided with 
refrigerators and television sets, one can say as much for the great 
majority of people in western Europe, whose situation nobody 
terms backward. 

It would be more accurate, in this regard, to state that techni- 
cal progress in the USSR proceeds by a series of leaps and bounds. 
There are ruling priorities in the Soviet economy; it is probable 
that heavy industries, armament factories, production of machine 
tools, are being advanced more rapidly than other branches. At 
the same time intensive scientific work, strongly encouraged by 
the state, has been proceeding for several years in all the repub- 
lics of the Union. Soviet advances in the field of atomic energy 
alone refute the charge of backwardness. 
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3. The Soviet people are prepared to start an aggressive action 
against the West. 

This is one of those opinions about the Soviet Union which 
are most dangerous, most difficult to check, and most easily prop- 
agated. Sometimes care is taken to specify that the Russian people 
are not aggressive, but that their leaders are. This reservation 
does not affect the problem, which is certainly the most crucial 
one in the contemporary world. 

The Soviet regime is itself heavily responsible for the spread of 
this idea. The secrecy with which it surrounds its territories, its 
plans, and the most innocent of its activities contributes to the 
vitality of this notion and the reality of this fear in the Western 
countries. Moreover, a sort of psychosis that the Kremlin diffuses 
in its own country, the doctrine of “imperialist encirclement,” 
the powerful armed forces it maintains even on a peace footing, 
allegedly to forearm itself in the face of this encirclement—all 
this justifies the wave of fear which is sweeping over other coun- 
tries. Their comparative weakness does not dispose them to accept 
professions of peace from a country that is powerfully armed. At 
what point does the desire for aggression begin, what are the 
limits of a country’s legitimate armament? All kinds of doubts 
are possible here. The sincere observer finds many justifications 
for the growing fear of Soviet aggression which is raging at pres- 
ent in the Western countries. 

From my personal observations, corroborated, as I write these 
lines, by Western diplomats and journalists who have recently 
returned from Moscow and who are certainly not pro-Soviet, I 
may be permitted to reaffirm what I have already set forth in Part 
Seven of this book. 

The Soviet public feels a great fear and a deep horror of war. 
It has not forgotten the sufferings and the miseries of the last one. 
It is still mourning its 17,000,000 dead, both soldiers and civilians 
(this is the official figure, probably less than the true number). 
The Soviet people of the present time are working with all their 
might to rebuild the ruins, and to raise their standard of living, 
which declined cruelly during the years from 1941 to 1945. This 
public is not ready—psychologically, physically, or morally—to 
venture upon an aggressive war. 

Furthermore, controlled government propaganda is not, at the 
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present hour, preparing the Soviet people for an aggressive under- 
taking or for a so-called “war of liberation” against foreign coun- 
tries. It is false to believe that public opinion does not exist un- 
der dictatorial systems. Stalin himself could not lead his faithful 
subjects overnight into a war of aggression (or of “liberation,” ) 
unless he took pains to prepare them for it, psychologically, years 
in advance. I have already dealt with this problem. I mention it 
now only to emphasize once more the odds against imminent 
Soviet aggression. 

Finally, from the economic point of view, the present abun- 
dance of products available to Soviet consumers, the successive 
price cuts, the increase in the consumption of certain basic food- 
stuffs (such as butter, meat, bread, sugar )—these do not suggest 
preparation in the USSR for mobilization or military aggression. 

The secret intentions of the Soviet rulers, their plans for global 
action, obviously constitute the great unknown in the problem 
we are considering. But there can be no doubt of the Soviet 
Union’s economic inferiority to the West. In production of steel, 
oil, and raw materials, above all in industrial potentials, the West 
has an overwhelming advantage. The Soviet rulers are, first of all, 
Marxists; as such, they attach the greatest importance to eco- 
nomic factors. There is little likelihood that they are getting ready 
to launch their country upon an adventure in which, from the 
start, they would find themselves economically inferior. Even if 
Soviet forces captured the Middle East and western Europe, the 
industrial and human potential thus acquired would be immedi- 
ately subject to large-scale destruction through aerial bombard- 
ment. Thus it is doubtful, to say the least, that the men of the 
Kremlin are considering and preparing a surprise attack upon 
the Western World. It is nevertheless possible that at a certain 
moment they might believe themselves so threatened that a coun- 
teroffensive or a preventive war would seem to them the only 
possible solution. That is a question we shall examine when we 
come to Soviet mistakes, 

4. The Soviet people are slaves who are only waiting to be re- 
leased from their servitude. 

On this point we must begin by recalling two fundamental 
facts that many Westerners tend to forget: 

A. Entirely cut off from the outside world, the Soviet citizens 
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have only a vague (and false) notion of Western life. They do 
not compare their own conditions of living with those of other 
countries. When they make comparisons, it is mainly to judge the 
evolution of their country. They compare their situation in 1951, 
thus, with what it was in 1940, 1930, or 1917. 

B. The Soviet regime has been in existence for one third of 
a century. Since its arrival in power—and with increasing energy 
—the Bolshevist Party has made its principal effort the education 
of youth. In the kindergartens, the schools, and the universities 
of the Soviet Union, Western values (political or philosophical ) 
are never taught to the young. On the contrary, they are ridi- 
culed or presented in a deliberately false light. The political 
propaganda of the regime forms an integral part of education. In 
consequence, all the men and women now under forty-five have 
been formed in this mold. They have special notions of individ- 
ual or political liberty. These notions have nothing in common 
with Western ideas of freedom. 

For both of these reasons the great mass of the Soviet peoples 
take no account whatever of the restrictions upon their liberties. 
The Soviet citizen does not feel himself to be enslaved or op- 
pressed. He does not understand that he is not free, from the 
Western point of view, since that point of view is entirely foreign 
and unknown to him. 

The fact must be added—and it is incontestable—that to tens 
of millions of citizens of the USSR, the Soviet regime has actually 
brought new liberties. Peoples formerly backward or oppressed 
have acquired or regained national cultures; they have pro- 
gressed toward a material civilization unknown before 1917. The 
condition of the working class has also been improved, sometimes 
slowly, but always steadily (interrupted only during the last 
war ). In spite of an imposed discipline of which Western workers 
cannot even conceive, Soviet laboring men have certainly no con- 
sciousness of not being free. As their material existence improves, 
they have the sense of an increase in their liberty: such is human 
nature, whether one likes it or not. 

It is especially the peasants whose liberties have been re- 
stricted, and whose living-conditions have been profoundly al- 
tered, by continual state intervention. But this often brutal 
interference does not take a solely restrictive course. The im- 
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provement in the standard of life of the Russian peasants and the 
“cultural” gains in the kolkhozes are beyond dispute; all but a 
small minority of peasants who were relatively rich under the old 
regime have made great material progress since 1917. Here again 
well-being often makes one forget the lack of liberty. 

Finally, Russia’s national past must be taken into considera- 
tion. Western ideas of freedom, the great principles of the revolu- 
tions of 1789 and 1848, had never entered into the minds of the 
Russian masses before the advent of Bolshevism. Privations and 
restrictions of freedom, the harsh intervention of the public au- 
thorities in intellectual, individual, and political life, had made 
part of Russian existence for centuries. Thus the increasing, more 
pervasive widespread blows at liberty (in the Western sense of 
that word ) on the part of the Soviet regime were not—and are not 
—new occurrences for the two hundred million inhabitants of the 
USSR. A centuries-old habit of obedience to established power 
has certainly softened their impact. 

It is therefore false to believe that the Soviet masses, in case of 
war, would welcome their Western “liberators” with enthusiasm 
and alacrity. Nothing is more doubtful or more fundamentally in- 
consistent with the whole of Russian history. The invasion of their 
national territory, the destruction of their homes, their cities, 
their factories, could never appear to the Soviet people as laudable 
steps toward liberation. How can they desire “liberation,” more- 
over, if they are in no wise convinced that they are not free? I 
saw no sign in the USSR that the Soviet citizens are generally con- 
scious of what we in the West consider their enslavement. Further, 
a very real and deep patriotism exists among the peoples of the 
Soviet Union. This patriotism was already in existence in 1812, 
when the miserable serfs drove the armies of Napoleon from 
Mother Russia. Today patriotic feeling is infinitely more concrete. 
It is supported by the material and cultural achievements which 
give these peoples the conviction that their national patrimony 
is worth defending. It is not likely that the Soviet people would 
give up this inmost conviction, which has been instilled in them 
from their earliest years; it is still less likely that they would give 
it up to fly into the arms of their “liberators” after a long and 
cruel war. 

Again and always, in appraising liberty in the USSR, in speak- 
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ing of servitude and of liberation, we must not lose sight of this 
essential fact: what must, to any human being molded and edu- 
cated in Western traditions of freedom, appear as onerous, suffo- 
cating, and intolerable, appears not in the least like that to the 
tens of millions of men and women who have been brought up 
in traditions often diametrically opposed to ours. Even the exist- 
ence of labor camps in the USSR alters nothing in this opposi- 
tion of two mentalities: there is no use in judging one world by 
the standards of the other. For there is nothing to show that the 
Soviet people have the same ideas about these camps as we in the 
West have. And, above all, there is no ground for anticipating 
that the Soviet people would interpret military operations or 
atomic bombardments let loose upon their territories as a desir- 
able contribution to the liquidation of these camps. 

We need not conclude that the lack of political and intellectual 
freedom in the USSR constitutes a definitive and final state of 
things in the mind of this country’s inhabitants. There are signs 
that the younger Soviet citizens are on their way, consciously or 
unconsciously, to solutions that have in them a greater measure 
of liberty (in our sense of that word). Such an interpretation is 
tentative and open to debate. But it seems to me altogether cer- 
tain that the struggle for a greater degree of freedom must be 
undertaken by the Soviet citizens themselves, and that any outside 
interference in this slow and gradual process can only retard or 
destroy it. 


Let us now examine the other side of the ledger of mistaken 
ideas. How does the Soviet government present the Western 
World to its people? What do the rulers of the Soviet Union say— 
and doubtless think—about the world of capitalist society? 

At the risk of some repetition it seems necessary to enumerate 
briefly the most important of those mistaken notions with which 
the average Soviet citizen is imbued. There is nothing to prove, be 
it noted, that this is a matter of stuffing the brain with silly lies: 
it is perfectly possible that the men of the Politburo are pro- 
foundly convinced of the truth of their oversimplified or errone- 
ous theories. If so, these errors would be only the more grave. 

1. The civilization of the Western countries is in process of 
complete degeneration. Whether it be the science, literature, art, 
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or military strategy in the capitalist nations, everything is stamped 
with the seal of decadence. Capitalism, which is now in its final 
death throes, perverts and corrupts, in some way, everything that 
it touches. Thus, their scholars are creating nothing more that 
is original or great. Their scientists are the flunkeys of the classes 
in power, and work only for the destruction of mankind. Soviet 
news makes a constant effort to disparage or to ignore all the in- 
tellectual activities of the Western countries. Whether it be tech- 
nical inventions, novels, plays, or pictures, everything in the 
West is inferior to the Soviet product. Care is taken not to show 
the public of the USSR any examples of these degenerate works; 
such examples might pervert Soviet citizens or persuade them that 
everything is not totally black in the West. The Soviet citizens 
have to take their rulers’ word for it when the latter declare that 
Western influences are pernicious. 

Considerable campaigns have been launched since 1946 against 
kowtowing to the West, against what is called, in an all-encom- 
passing epithet, “bourgeois cosmopolitanism.” Purges and Com- 
munist calls to order have taken place successively in the domains 
of literature, music, painting, architecture, and pure and applied 
science. From biology to philology, including history and medi- 
cine on the way, there has been a loud glorification of Soviet 
scholars faithful to the party line. Diatribes against the scholars 
or artists of the Western countries went hand in hand with this. 

There is no need to review and refute each of these themes of 
Bolshevist propaganda. Much more important is the general im- 
pression created in the Soviet mind: the West is feeble, its culture 
is moribund, it no longer produces anything valuable or great. 
The Soviet kultura, on the contrary, is dynamic, creative, and 
productive in all fields. It is in the vanguard of human thought 
and creation. The assertion of Soviet or Russian superiority ex- 
tends to the past as well. We have already seen the aim and the 
scope of the campaign for the priority of Russian inventors, 
scholars, and intellectuals of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. In the present, the past, and the future the West finds itself 
thus condemned. 

2. The Western rulers are warmongers, but the peoples of the 
West are defenders of peace and full of sympathy for the Soviet 
Union. 
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Soviet propaganda for home consumption has, for the past 
three or four years, sought to show that the governments of all 
the Western countries are getting ready to make war against the 
Soviet Union. It has admitted no distinctions among the various 
parties in power. The non-Communist Western voices raised in 
advocacy of peace and international co-operation never reach the 
ears of the Soviet people. Whether it is a matter of socialists or 
conservatives in the countries of western Europe, of Democrats 
or Republicans in the United States, Soviet propaganda deliber- 
ately puts them all in the same bag and pastes on it the label: 
“warmongers.” 

Soviet propaganda further asserts that the great masses of the 
people in the West are fundamentally opposed to the policy of 
their governments. It declares that they will not allow themselves 
to be dragged into martial adventures, that they are actively 
striving for peace by the side of the Soviet people. But the desire 
of other peoples for peace is always attributed to the influence of 
Communist parties or of organizations controlled by them. Thus 
the only forces in the world that are struggling against war are 
those directed by Moscow. All other political or social movements 
are the tools of capitalism, and are collaborating in the war plans 
of the Anglo-Saxon imperialists. 

This propaganda naturally omits all reference to the deep 
anxiety that the great masses of the people are feeling as a result 
of Soviet policy in recent years. There is no recognition of the 
grave changes that have occurred in Western public opinion 
concerning the Soviet Union. The Soviet people are given no 
hint that the policy of their government has not resulted in inspir- 
ing ardent love of the USSR among hundreds of millions of Euro- 
peans and Americans. 

An honest observer of international politics cannot pretend 
that the USSR is alone responsible for the distrusts, hatreds, and 
conflicts that have sprung up in the postwar world. But the crude 
picture of the Western World disseminated in the Soviet press and 
propaganda is a large factor in the present tension. This picture is 
so false that it does not deserve to be discussed or refuted. Yet 
one must emphasize that it jeopardizes that very peace which the 
Soviet government claims to defend with so much steadfastness 
and energy. 
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If the Western World is truly such as it is depicted to the Soviet 
people, war really is inevitable. It is for this reason that their 
false idea is so dangerous. It is provoking and encouraging fear, 
not only in the USSR but throughout the whole world. Yet the 
idea of inevitable conflict has not been created out of the whole 
cloth. It is the practical application of a doctrine much older 
than 1945. It is to be found in the writings of Marx and of 
Lenin, not to speak of the works of Stalin. This mistaken and 
oversimplified idea stems from one of the basic theories of Marx- 
ism as interpreted at Moscow. And so we arrive at the third of 
the great dogmatic errors that are propagated in the USSR on 
the subject of the Western World. 

3. The West is preparing to attack the Soviet Union because 
capitalism carries war within it as the storm cloud carries storm. 

According to Communist classics, the capitalist world is mov- 
ing ineluctably toward a general crisis, whose outbreak can be 
delayed only through war. According to this theory, capitalism 
could not survive a long period of peace. For reasons of tactics, 
the doctrine of the possible peaceful coexistence of the two camps 
is proclaimed on the Soviet side; but at bottom they do not be- 
lieve in the practicability of this coexistence. They take care, 
moreover, not to specify its conditions. 

Between the First and Second World Wars, Moscow was 
convinced of capitalist encirclement. At the present time, the same 
myth has been nimbly restored so as to conform to the realities 
of the contemporary world. The Soviet populations hear incessant 
preaching about the plans of imperialist aggression against the 
countries of socialism. According to this doctrine, all the Western 
governments base their decisions on a single aim, follow a single 
objective: that of the coming war against the Soviet Union. 

These theories are expounded in the USSR as incontestable 
scientific truths. Every line of the foreign page of every Soviet 
newspaper seeks to confirm these theories. Soviet opinion-makers 
disregard all the economic, social, political, moral, or psychologi- 
cal factors which, in the Western countries, are powerfully op- 
posed to the very idea of an aggressive war. They select, on the 
contrary, all the news items that tend to prove the reality of these 
preparations for aggression. Thus, again, they spread the idea of 
the inevitable war. A psychosis of fear is created in the USSR 
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and other countries. An infernal chain-reaction is going on: fear 
of aggression leads to measures and declarations that enhance 
the same fear in the opposing camp; the latter then takes meas- 
ures of protection which are at once interpreted and denounced 
as preparations for aggression; and so on. 

It matters little whether the Soviet rulers are or are not sin- 
cerely convinced of aggressive designs on the part of the capitalist 
world. They act, speak, and address their public as if they were. 
The effect is the same. The situation in which the world finds it- 
self today is its consequence. Almost identical charges can be 
‘ made against many Western statesmen. Certain official speeches 
or newspaper articles that circulate stormily in the West complete- 
ly justify the fear complex of the Soviet rulers. In any case the 
false ideas that are diffused in the West about the Soviet Union 
are in great part fed by the false ideas of the Soviets concerning 
the West—and vice versa. 

4. The Western peoples are living in poverty and oppression. 
They are only waiting to be delivered from it. 

The living-conditions of the toiling masses (industrial workers 
and peasants) in the Western countries are persistently pre- 
sented to the Soviet public in the darkest colors. Extreme pov- 
erty, unemployment, famine, lack of education, indignity, po- 
litical oppression, total degradation and hopelessness, according 
to Soviet newspapers and books, characterize the lives of tens of 
millions of laborers in the capitalist countries. Reading these 
descriptions, one logically gets the impression that these unhappy 
multitudes are impatiently waiting to be set free from their fate. 
Who will liberate them? When and how will the day of social 
upheaval come, to which reference is frequently made in such 
articles? The answer is never spelled out. But Soviet citizens, 
steeped in this sort of reading-matter, are free to conclude that 
the Western masses are waiting to be liberated by the Soviet 
army, or by a revolution eventually supported by that army. 

This does not mean that the Kremlin has decided to under- 
take a war of liberation of the Western proletariats. Neverthe- 
less, this view of the outside world totally ignores the patriotic 
sentiment of the European peoples, their fear of an occupation 
(whatever kind it might be), and their innate antagonism to 
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regimes copied from models that have nothing in common with 
their way of thinking and their historical tradition. 

Such a picture also deliberately falsifies material realities. We 
have already discussed the futility of comparing the standards of 
living in the different countries. Yet there is one fact that even 
the learned theorists of Marxism could not deny: workers in most 
of the Western countries (except the United States) are now 
subject to a considerably lower standard of living than they knew 
in prewar years; and yet these workers still live better, from a 
great many points of view, than their comrades in the USSR or 
eastern Europe. Eyewitnesses in 1945 noted the surprise of Soviet 
soldiers at the relative comfort in which the Hungarians, Czechs, 
or Germans of East Prussia were living. The conditions of ex- 
istence in certain Western countries (I am thinking of the United 
States, Great Britain, and Scandinavia) would astound Soviet 
citizens even more, if they were free to go there. I mention these 
material differences because it is dangerous for Soviet citizens to 
have an exaggerated notion of capitalist misery and discontent. 
They might come to consider the possibility of war as a liberation 
of the oppressed masses of the West: a sinister and costly error. 

These theories about the West, propagated throughout the 
USSR, wholly suppress the fact that many Westerners fear Soviet 
aggression. The Soviet people are quite unaware that anyone 
considers Russian aggression possible; whenever I mentioned 
such apprehensions, I met outburts of laughter from them or 
incredulous stares. I do not know whether the average American 
finds it normal or easy to imagine two hundred million inhabi- 
tants of the USSR in fear of being attacked by his country. I can, 
however, attest that the vast majority of Soviet citizens have no 
idea of the alarm inspired by the policy of their government. 
That other countries should fear the “Soviet peril” seems to 
them crackbrained or impossible. This is why one may say, once 
more, that false ideas have real results on both sides of the 
frontier that separates the two worlds. 


The Western World and the Soviet world are living in mu- 
tual fear and ignorance. The international tension, the trial of 
strength to which both camps are resorting more and more, are 
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results of the double psychosis in which we have been living since 
the end of the war. 

My object has not been to study the reciprocal responsibilities 
or to draw up a bill of indictment against one side or the other. 
Plainly the Soviet world is today hermetically closed against all 
Western influence. Life in the USSR is developing in a sealed 
vessel. What can we do against the dangers that flow from such a 
situation? 

We must, before all else, avoid fostering or supporting the 
psychoses of fear that exist in the Soviet world. One does not use 
threats on a being who is afflicted with a persecution complex. 
Assuredly the Western World owes it to itself to be strong. As- 
suredly it must take measures of legitimate defense, and guard 
against the consequences of a disbalance of power that is danger- 
ous in itself. But such measures ought not to include deeds and 
declarations that seem to the adversary signs of aggressive intent. 
The vast majority of peoples wish for peace. It ought at any 
price to be made known to the Soviet Union—to the rulers and 
to the public—that the West wants peace and is working for it. 

How can we make this known? How can we cross the closed 
frontiers? The only way to do so is by an exchange of ideas, as 
frequent as possible. Not solely at diplomatic conferences and 
international assemblies. Every time the opportunity presents 
itself, the West should try to carry to the Soviet people messages 
of its will to peace. When Soviet delegates proclaim to congresses 
of Communist allegiance that the USSR desires to encourage the 
international exchange of scholars, students, technicians, intellec- 
tuals, we should not decline to accept; on the contrary, we should 
take the Soviets at their word. We should grasp at such offers, 
even at the risk of learning later that they were not made in good 
faith. After all, good faith can be tested here only through 
human contacts. It cannot be tested by refusals, or by impossible 
conditions. To speak to one’s adversary is not, automatically, to 
“appease” him. 

Apart from these very difficult contacts with the other world, 
we have, in addition, the duty of confronting with the reality of 
facts the doctrines taught in the Western countries by certain so- 
called experts in Soviet affairs. We should make the effort, from 
our side at the very least, to fight against our own mistaken ideas. 
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If we cannot do much against the sealing-off of the Soviet world, 
if it is impossible—or almost so—for us to cross the barriers that 
fear and ignorance are raising against us in the USSR, we must 
nevertheless not fall into the same faults on our own side. We 
must proceed against our own fears and ignorances, founded on 
false ideas or erroneous information. 

We must, in sober truth, live alongside two hundred million 
human beings or submit to perishing beside them in the final 
catastrophe. Before making such a decision, it would be logical to 
learn to know them—these neighbors, these enemies, these 
strange creatures, whatever viewpoint one adopts. Fear, in any 
case, is a bad counselor. “The only thing we have to fear is fear 
itself.” Never have the words of Franklin Delano Roosevelt been 
so profoundly true as in the wild years that have followed his 
death. 
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Visa to Moscow . 


The aim of this book is, before all else, to relate a 
personal experience. At the same time it seeks to make plain 
certain aspects of Soviet life and Soviet mentality at mid- 


point in the twentieth century. 


Se Ce 


I spent sixty-three days in the Soviet Union. In re- 


counting what I saw, caught glimpses of, and heard there, I 





do not claim to present a complete picture of that country’s 
problems and peculiarities. What I am bringing back are 


facts, impressions, and some documents... . 


I did not go to the USSR expecting to find there a 
heaven or a hell. 1 went with an open mind, consciously seek- 
ing to wipe the slate clear of my previously acquired concep- 
tions. I was possessed by an immense curiosity. I wanted, 


most of all, to understand, to feel, human beings. ... 


I have now collected in a book the sum of the know!l- 
edge I gained during my travels. I have done this because 
such trips are becoming more and more rare in the times in 
which we live. And the mutual ignorance in which the West- 
ern World and the world of the Soviets find themselves 
obliged to live at the present day seems to me the greatest 


menace to peace and to the future of mankind. 


Michel Gordey 
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